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A Westinghouse Alternating Current 
Mill Motor. 


The first squirrel cage induction motor designed par- 
ticularly for use in steel mills and made a standard prod- 
uct for the market is the type MS motor recently devel- 
oped. by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Except for being heavier and stronger 
and embodying improvements in design and construction, 


Fig. 1.—The Type M 8 Mill Motor Made by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


is shown in Fig. 1. The frame and bearing brackets are 
so formed as to protect the interior parts and still permit 
ventilation, which is further afforded through the numer- 
ous openings provided in the frame, which is a cylindrical 
iron casting with large supporting feet. The stator, or 
stationary primary, has a laminated core, assembled on 
horizontal ribs inside the frame and clamped between 
end rings. Rotary movement of the core is prevented by 
keys or dovetails, and the ribs support the core far 
enough from the inside of the frame to leave ample ven- 
tilating space; spacers provide ventilating ducts through 
the core. To the machined ends of the frame the bearing 
brackets are secured by bolts and through bolt holes in 
the feet the motor can be rigidly bolted to its founda- 
tion or to slide rails as shown in Fig. 1. The stator 
winding consists of form wound coils of heavy copper 
wire or strap laid in open core slots and secured by fiber 
wedges. They are further secured by binding to a heavy 
iron ring which prevents vibration. 

The bearing brackets, of which a detail is given in 
Fig. 2, are heavy iron castings machined to fit the end 
of the frame, to which they are held by eight bolts, per- 
mitting them to be turned to the various angles necessary 
for wall, ceiling or floor mounting. Solid overhanging 
rims protect the windings, and four substantial arms 
support each bearing housing, which is cast solid with 
the bracket. Each bracket is divided horizontally and 
bolted together, so that it is possible to remove the upper 
part of the bracket without disturbing the lower half, 
as shown in Fig. 4, to give access to the interior parts. 

The core of the rotor is also laminated and clamped 
between stiff end plates on a cast iron spider. Ventilat- 
ing ducts are arranged in the core. To reduce the radius 
of gyration and make the motors easily reversible the 
core is of the smallest possible diameter and compara- 


Fig. 2.—The Two Sides of One of the Bnd Shields or Bearing Brackets. 


the motor is similar.to the Westinghouse type C motor. 
A squirrel cage induction rotor has the advantages of 
no sliding contracts leaving the bearings as the only parts 
subject to wear, and it can be designed with performance 
characteristics appropriate to the conditions of service 
in mill machinery, not only in steel mills but cement 
milis, stone crushers, brick making plants, &c. The 
motors are wound for three-phase 25-cycle circuits at 
220 and 440 volts, and are made in nine sizes ranging 
from 5 to 75 hp. and speeds of 700 to 475 rev. per min. 
For intermittent service they can be considerably over- 
loaded. 
Construction, 

Substantial, rigid construction has been especially 

aimed at in the type MS motor, a general view of which 


tively long parallel te the shaft. The rotor windings are 


placed in partially sed slots. ‘The ends of the ba 
are bolted to end rings of heavy sheet copper of large 
ventilating surfaces, which are in turn bolted to the 
spider, ma them rigid and removing stress from the 
ends of the bars; it is claimed that the bars and end 
rings cannot slip or vibrate even when the motor is 
quickly started, stopped or reversed. . 

The course of the ventilating air is through the open- 
ings of the bearing brackets, then outward between and 
around the ends rings and the ends of the windings on 
the rotor and stator, ‘and also in through the rotor spider, 
and out through the ventilating ducts in the rotor and 
stator cores, finally leaving the motor through the open- 
ings in the frame, which gives a thorough distribution 
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and insures rapid heat dissipation. When operating con- 
ditions require it gratings or plates can be fitted over the 
openings in the brackets and frame, completely inclosing 
the motor, but under such conditions it cannot be oper- 
ated continuously with as large a power output. The 
clearance between the rotor and stator-cores is ample to 
insure long life of the bearings even in mill service, but 
due largely to other features of the design, good efficien- 
cies and power factors are obtained. 

Extta heavy axle steel shafts are employed which 
show no deflection under all loads within the motor ¢a- 
pacities. Oil rings intercept and return the oil to the 
bearings which would otherwise tend to creep along the 
shaft. The bearings are very long and are rigidly sup- 
ported in the housings. The shells are cast iron, split, 
and lined with babbitt metal, and are held by lugs, 
shoulders and bosses, so that no dowel pins are required 
to keep them from turning or shifting. Fig. 3 shows the 
parts of the bearing bracket with the bearing shells re- 
moved from the housing. To facilitate rebabbitting, lugs 
on the two halves of the shell insure centering, and the 
bearing can be poured from the side and the mandrel 
made with projections, so that the slots for the oil rings 
will be formed. The bosses on the shell facilitate clamp- 
ing in the lathe for boring. The bearings are self-oiling 
and each has two oil rings. Through a spring covered 
opening at the top the rings can he inspected and the 
bearings filled with oil. Slide rails for either floor or 
wall or ceiling mounting with belt tension adjusting 
screws are supplied when required, and standard paper 
pulleys. All parts of the motor are made with special 
jigs, dies and templets, so that new parts can be quickly 
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Fig. 6. 


The Type E Auto-Starter, Complete and with Oil Tank 


Removed. 


hility for inspection and repair is a strong feature of 
these motors. 
Operating Characteristics, 
Squirrel cage induction motors are essentially con- 
stant speed machines; at no load the speed is synchro- 


Fig. 3.—Parts of a Bearing Bracket Unassembled, 


substituted for those broken and damaged. Two consec- 
utive sizes have the same size frame, considerably reduc- 
ing the number of stock repair parts required. Accessi- 


Fig. 4.—Motor with Upper Half of Bearing Bracket Removed, 
Showing Accessibility of Interior. 


nous and under load is less, the decrease being known 
as the slip. The greater the load the greater the slip, 
and the higher the resistance of the secondary winding 
the greater the slip at a given load. The greater the slip 
of an induction motor the greater is the starting torque 
for a given current. On the other hand, large slip is 
accompanied by increased losses and decreased efficiency. 
In the type MS motor the slip is high enough to give good 
starting torque without requiring excessive starting cur- 
rent, while at the same time good commercial efficien- 
cies are obtained. The slip at full load varies with the 
size of the motor, being greatest in the smallest sizes. 
High starting torque renders these motors especially 
adaptable for the driving of heavy machinery of high 
standing friction and inertia, and high pull out torque 
makes the motors serviceable where subjected to heavy 
temporary overloads. These motors will operate at full 
output on circuits of which the voltage is within 10 per 
cent. of that at which the motor is rated. They will also 
operate at some variation from normal frequency, these 
allowable variations being greater with reduced output. 
Starting Devices for MS Motors. 


Means for obtaining the reduced voltage required in 
starting these motors is provided in the type E auto- 
starter shown in Fig. 5, and at the same time gives a 
starting current greater than the current taken from the 
line. The device includes two auto-transformers and a 
switching device with oil immersed contacts, and is self- 
contained in a cast iron case. The transformers are in 
the upper part and the switch mechanism is attached to 
the same part. The lower part of the case forms the oil 
tank in which the switch contacts are immersed. Fig. 6 
shows the starter with this part removed. 

The switch contacts, the only parts likely to wear out, 
are made of copper and brass rods, the tips of which may 
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be unscrewed and renewed. The switch lever has three 
positions—off, starting and running. A locking device 
holds the lever in the off position, and in the running 
position until released by pressing a thumb piece in the 
end of the handle. The handle will not remain in the 
starting position unless held there by the operator, and 
on being released returns at once to the off position. <A 
mechanical device prevents moving the handle directly 
from the off position to the running position. It must 
first be moved to the starting position at the extreme left 
and then moved quickly back past the off position to the 
running position at the extreme right. If this movement 





Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


. Two Views of a New Sensitive Drill Built by the Rockford 


Machine & Shuttle Company, Rockford, Il. 


is ade too slew the handle will be caught and held in 
the off position. The purpose is to prevent the motor 
being thrown on line voltage if it has had time to slow 
down in speed beyond that allowable. 

A number of the motors can be operated with one 
pair of auto-transformers if a separately mounted auto- 
starter switch is provided for each motor. It is the same 
switch practically as that described in connection with 
the auto-transformer mounted in a separate case, and is 
known as the type ES auto-starter switch. With motors 
of 20 hp. or larger, the type Q oil immersed auto-starter 
switch with an automatic overload protection can be sup- 
plied. It has similar automatic safety provisions to those 
in the type E starter, and has the additional feature of 
an overload tripping device which will open the circuit 
automatically in case of excess of current. 

a oe 


Manganese Sulphide and Corrosion of Boiler Steel. 
—In a paper before the Society of Chemical Industry, 
London, England, G. N. Huntley gave details of a case of 
pitting in a boiler. Kach pit was found to be the center 
of a blister. The liquid inside the blister was a slightly 
acid solution of ferrous sulphate, while the boiler water 
was alkaline with caustic soda. The solid matter in the 
envelope of the blister, which consisted of a mixture of 
iron oxides, acted as a semipermeable membrane keeping 
apart the ferrous sulphate within and the caustic soda 
outside the blister. The theory given was that the par- 
ticles of manganese sulphide, segregated in the steel; were 
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oxidized by the oxygen dissolved in the boiler water to 
sulphuric acid and an oxide of manganese, the acid then 
acting locally on the surface of the boiler plate in the 
vicinity of the particles of manganese sulphide. This 
pitting of the boiler plate was prevented by adding 
sodium arsenite to the boiler water, the reagent taking up 
the dissolved oxygen. 
ee 


A Rockford Sensitive Drill. 


An improved sensitive drill has recently been per- 
fected and placed on the market by the Rockford Ma- 
chine & Shuttle Company, Rockford, Il. 
In its design and construction several fea- 
tures have been introduced to facilitate 
the handling of work withiu its capacity. 
Notable among these is the square table, 
which swings around the column, Being 
pivoted to the clamp by which it is held, 
it is capable of adjustment to any angle, 
vertical or horizontal. It is also supplied 
with a supporting bracket on the top of 
the table, which obviates the necessity of 
strapping work to the table when drilling 
a hole at an angle. A vertical position 
of the table is shown in Fig. 2. 

The round table on the lower bracket 
is vertically adjustable on the guides, 
which afford a maximum distance be- 
tween the spindle and table of 41 in. This 
table is removable and may be replaced 
by the revolving center head with cup, 
crotch and point centers, as shown in Fig. 
1. The latter attachment affords a con- 
venient means of centering work of va- 
rious shapes. 

The spindle is driven from a four-step 
cone pulley attached to the base of the 
column; it has a vertical adjustment of 
83 in., controlled by a screw, which serves 
to tighten the spindle belt. Suitable pro- 
vision is made for taking up wear in the 
spindle, which is counterbalanced by « 
weight inside the column. 

The principal dimensions of the tool 
are as follows: Distance of post to cen- 
ter of spindle, which is bored for a No. 2 
Morse taper, is 7 in.; travel of spindle, 
5% in.; vertical adjustment of head, 9 in. ; 
diameter of spindle (in sleeve), % in. 
The pulleys on the countershaft are 8 «x 
2% in. and are designed to run at 470 
rey. per min. The machine occupies a floor space of 22 
x 28 in., and the net weight with the countershaft is 
805 Ib. 

oninsglbsestidededilithtlassnnoss 

The New England Foundrymen’s Association.—.\t 
the monthly meeting of this society, held at the Exchange 
Club, Boston, March 10, the question of the tariff on pig 
iron was taken up for discussion, a number of members 
expressing their views on the subject. Opinion being 
divided, no action was taken. The speaker of the evening 
was Prof. Bradley Stoughton of the School of Mines, 
Columbia University, who gave an instructive talk on 
the manufacture of pig iron, covering each phase of the 
process illustrated by lantern slides. The usual dinner 
was enjoyed. 

——_—_3- oe —___—_ 

At a mass meeting held in Hammond, Ind., prelim- 
inary steps were taken by manufacturers, business men 
and municipal officers to unite the cities of Hammond, 
Whiting, Indiana Harbor and East Chicago into one city 
under the name Calumet. The scheme would include 
some smaller places and give the new municipality an 
aggregate population of 75,000. With the new industries 
in prospect for the district.this year it is belieyed the 
population will be 100,000 by 1910. The boundaries of 
the four cities now touch one another and they are prac- 
tically one. It is believed that the cost of government 
would be greatly reduced by the merger. They all bor- 
der on Lake Michigan. Gary is near by and could be 
included in the union of cities, but will remain apart. 
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The Basic Bessemer Process. 


An Exhaustive Chemical Investigation by 
German Engineers. 


F. Wuest and L. Laval, German engineers, have sub- 
mitted the basic Bessemer process, as carried out in 
everyday practice, to a close experimental] examination. 
The results are published in Stahl und Hisen.* They 
give very interesting and valuable data concerning this 
process, both from a practical and theoretical standpoint, 
the results serving toward the formation of a- balance 
sheet of the materials employed and the heat units and 
to the consideration of what changes would be brought 
about in the heat balance by the use of dry air, hot blast 
or blast enriched with oxygen. The paper is herewith 
translated in abstract: 


Metal Analyses, 


The weight and compositions of. the materials em- 
ployed in the charges examined are given in tables I 
and II, 

Table I.-—Weight of Materials, 


Charge No. 1, Nov. 3, 1905. Charge No. 2, March 21. 1907. 
Material. Pounds. Material. Pounds 
ras co ass a is on 23,093 WEE WON s i ssc ocknnea ee 23,721 
ge EE er 293 TD ans ae obama 617 
Ferromanganese ...... 154 COUOD ives vivocnaesree 3,880 
Ferrosilicon .......... 44 Ferromanganese ....... 132 
PRE EE Ap 1,543 DE web teeus opcae cen 20,105 
tl - 5e0nneesheas a 2,145 ee ee 6,658 
Ladle slag............ 5.798 
Table II.—Analyses of Flures and Materials. 
Water 
. and 
S SiO, Fe Mn Al,O;, CaO MgO P.O; Ss co, 
Rh oc cece 9.40 0.09 Tr. 0.19 85.10 Tr. 0.007 0.135 14.078 
Dolomite. ..3.44 2.29 0.15 1.09 42.95 16.45 0.221 0.149 33.260 
Car. Sil. Man. Phos. Sul. 
Ferromanganese ......... 6.33 0.21 76.70 0.265 0.017 
POROOMIGOR. «2c ccccneccs 0.00 48.33 0.38 0.037 Tr. 
A 9000-08s 458 0.47 9.52 0.049 0.008 


In table III are given the analyses of the pig iron, the 
finished steel, and the tests taken at different intervals 
throughout the blow: 


Table II].—-Analyses of Metal Tests, 


hina Sita, Charge No. 1. 
Minutes. No. Car. Sil. Man. Phos. Sul. 
Pigiron 3.354 0.481 0.85 2.009 0.177 
PRE Dee. ccnccseds 1 3.081 0.036 0.80 1.998 0.098 
OS, a 2 2.624 0.006 0.42 1.910 0.120 
et es oo sce ant 1.934 0.007 041 1.866 0.128 
5% to-6%........ 4 1.321 0.009 0.45 1.786 0.128 
GO te Oks cs. <s 5 0.733 §©6©0.010 0.55 1.7385 0.128 
sO OO. ioe 350 6 0.094 0.005 0.52 1.486 0.112 
SS | See 7 0.084 9009 O55 0.526 0.067 
11% to 18%........ 8 0.015 0.009 0.34 0.117 0.084 
Ee | Se 9 0.016 0.013 0.23 0.066 0.077 
Steel 0.26 0.033 0.88 0.097 0.059 

Charge No. 2. 
Pigiron 3.42 0.83 1.06 1.789 0.092 
0 SO. Bis visacvinc 1 3.29 0.02 0.54 1.785 0.073 
Pet Go owki'n senha’ 2 2.85 0.012 0.39 0.033 0.086 
C8 Wn xccanes 3 1.85 0.008 0.26 1.586 0.095 
OR O- . c ska 4 0.92 0.009 0.24 1.526 0.091 
R00 BR a ocx end x 5 0.025 0.007 0.18 1.386 0.107 
ee 6 0.014 0.008 0.24 0.134 0.062 
19 40 SOs cies es 7 0.014 0.007 0.18 0.041 0.043 
138% to 14%....... 8 0.014 0.007 0.16 0.029 0.034 
Steel 0.16 0.007 0.26 0.050 0.040 


“The silicon shows a great difference in the two heats, 
being 0.48 per cent. in the first case, as against 0.83 in 
the second. In the first 3 min. it is oxidized to a mere 
trace, and from the third minute remains at about the 
same hight. 

The manganese is lowered in both heats to about 
0.45 per cent. in the first 3 min. From the third minute 
the manganese percentage changes in an essentially dif- 
ferent way: With the first charge it keeps at about the 
same hight to the fifth minute; it then increases, as ob- 
served in 1879 by Windsor Richards, being supplied 
directly by reduction of the oxide of manganese. This 
reduction is most probably brought about by the phos- 
phorus, which is certainly the case after the tenth min- 
ute,. the manganese again increasing slightly in the bath 
from which the carbon has almost entirely disappeared. 


~~ * January 27, 1909, pages | 121-133. 
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The sulphur acts about the same with both charges. 
It decreases with the first 2 min., especially in the first 
heat, which has a very high percentage to begin with. 
It then increases slightly, and again decreases after the 
tenth minute. ‘The total desulphurization is about 56 per 
cent: in charge No. 1 and 60 per cent. in charge No. 2. 

The carbon is slightly lower in the pig iron of charge 
No. 1, being 3.35 per cent., compared with 3.42 per cent. 
The slight loss in the first 2 min. of charge No. 2 is 
striking, and is undoubtedly due to the high silicon con- 
tained in this heat. 

The phosphorus remains in both cases at the same 
percentage for the first 2 min.; then there is, from the | 
second to the eighth minute’a small but noticeable de- 
crease. It amounts to about 0.2 per cent with both heats. 
With charge No. 1 0.6 per cent. of phosphorus is oxidized 
together with the carbon, which equals 33 per cent. The 
other charge shows a smaller oxidation—namely, 22 per 
cent.. The colder the charge the greater will be the 
amount of phosphorus oxidized with the carbon. 

The statement is often found in text books that the 
phosphorus first begins to be removed from the bath after 
the carbon, but from the foregoing results it is evident 
that this is not wholly the case. Such a statement must 
be rectified, for about 25 per cent. of the phosphorus is 
removed together with the carbon, while the chief part is 
attacked after-the carbon is almost completely oxidized. 
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Fig. 1.—Composition of Converter Gases. 


The last 75 per cent. of the phosphorus needs about 3 
min. for its removal. 


Slag Analyses, 
In table IV are given the analyses of the slag tests: 
Table IV.—Analyses of the Slag Tests. 


Blowing Charge No. 1. 

time. COs+ 
Minutes. No. MnO Al,0; MgO P.O, SiO, CaO CaS FeO 4H,0 
0 - 1%..1 0.84 0.20 0.00 0.05 2.88 79.84 0.63 0.84 14.72 
1% 3%..2 8.27 0.22 0.00 2.98 18.14 58.85 0.76 4.44 9.34 
84- 5%..8 5.04 0.20 0.00 2.48 7.74 67.20 0.51 2.04 14.79 
54%- 6%..4 4.02 0.20 0.00 2.29 7.72 68.27 0.60 1.90 15.50 
6%- 8%..5 2.81 0.23 0.00 2.96 4.98 69.93 0.70 2.32 16.07 
84-10 ..6 5.80 0.26 0.64 5.40 12.25 62.95 0.72 465 7.76 
10 -11%..7 3.13 0.70 1.74 21.11 8.17 58.28 1.69 4.16 0.00 
11%-13%..8 4.60 0.82 2.79 21.66 6.53 48.92 1.19 13.30 0.00 
184-15 ..9 4.19 0.92 2.89 17.88 5.17 48.31 0.98 24.80 0.00 

Charge No, 2. 

0 -2 ..1 3.75 0.27 0.52 0.66 8.00 683 0.87 1.31 16.10 
2-4 ..2 5.72 0.33 0.81 2.26 8.80°65.1 0.42 2.64 12.81 
4 - 6%..3 4.74 0.34 0.64 2.87 689 638.0 053 2.90 17.31 
6%- 8%..4 4.26 0.51 0.86 2.81 6.90 63.68 0.50 3.30 16.59 
84-10 ..5 5.50 064 0.91 6.36 12.10 58.8 0.72 4.64 7.58 
10 -12%..6 4.86 0.70 0.98 19.64 8.74 52.46 0.56 10.24 0.25 
124%4-13%..7 4.72 0.72 2.87 14.80 6.34 49.88 0:18 19.20 0.61 
13%-144%..8 4.23 0.57 2.89 11.57 6.05 47.82 0.18 25.58 0.86 


At the beginning of the process the slag is not thor- 
oughly molten, so that in the test ladle pieces of lime 
,are removed covered with a thin coating of slag. The 
analyses of the first tests are, therefore, not altogether 
reliable. It can be seen, however, that in charge No. 1 the 
lime contents drop remarkably quickly from the first to 
This is not only due to the formation 


the third minute. 
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of silica but to the oxidation of considerable iron, owing 
to the cold condition of the charge. Then, owing to a 
reduction of iron and manganese back again into the 
bath by the carbon, the lime contents increase up to the 
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lig. 2.—Balance of Materials in Charge No. 1. 


eighth minute, when they again decrease, accompanying 
a clear gain in phosphoric acid. The P,O, reaches its 
miximum in the twelfth minute, after which it is some- 
what diluted in the slag, owing to a considerable oxida- 
tion of iron. The lime contents of the slags of charge 
No. 2 show a somewhat similar relation. 

Concerning the oxide of manganese, the cold condition 
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Fig. 3.—Temperature Estimations of Basic Bessemer Flame. 


of charge No. 1 immediately occasions a considerable for- 
mation, as well as that of oxide of iron. A part is re 
duced back into the bath. Then follows a slight oxida- 
tion reaching a maximum in the tenth minute. It is 
again reduced back into the bath, from which, in the 
last 2 min., it is almost completely oxidized. The slags 
show more plainly than the metal the extraordinary part 
played by the manganese. In the third to the fifth min- 
ute its oxidation reaches a maximum whereby, in con- 
junction with the silicon oxidized at this time, the tem- 
perature of the bath is increased considerably. Now 
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carbon reduces metallic manganese back into the bath. 
Through the progressive oxidation of the carbon the tem- 
perature of the bath sinks again, so that the blast again 
attacks the manganese, thereby increasing the oxide of 
Imanganese contents of the slag. 

The manganese plays, therefore, the as yet unknown 
part of heat accumulator for the process. It burns at 
first and supplies, at this stage of the process, a great 
part of the necessary heat, whereby the temperature of 
the bath is considerably raised and is then reduced, and 
to some extent re-enters the bath. The procedure is united 
with a deficit of heat. 

The silica contents of both charges show two maxima 
corresponding exactly with the oxide of manganese. It 
is very probable that the silicon plays a similar part to 
the manganese, which could be proved if the tests were 
taken at the right moment. 

The course of the oxide of iron is very interesting 
and instructive. In charge No. 1 the iron is oxidized up 
to the third minute, then reduced and enters the bath. 
From the fifth to the eighth minute it remains constant 
at about 3 per cent., increasing in the tenth minute to 
4% per cent. Here is seen a slight reduction by means 
of the phosphorus. From the twelfth to the fifteenth 
minute it increases from 4 to 25 per cent. It also clearly 
shows in this heat that, like the manganese, the iron is 
oxidized and furnishes heat. 


Metallographic Examination, 

Corresponding to the change in composition, the struc- 
ture of the metal also changes. This was followed by 
examining most of the metal tests from the two heats. 

The pig iron shows three constituents: Cementite in 
needles, a pearlitic constituent, etching dark with dilute 
nitric acid, and occuring in rounded areas, and a ternary 
eutectic of ferrite, cementite and phosphide of iron, which 
is gray when etched with dilute nitric. Previous work 
of one of the writers had shown it to consist of about 2 
per cent. carbon, 6.7 per cent. phosphorus and 91.3 per 
cent. iron. 

In order to be sure in what condition the sulphur 
existed in a manganese free pig iron, a sample was pre- 
pared containing 0.405 per cent. sulphur and 3.65 per 
cent carbon. On examination the whole mass showed 
abundant well formed crystals, appearing gray to grayish 
blue after etching with picric acid. They are seen most 
plainly when surrounded by clear cementite. The pig 
iron of charge No. 1 shows similar crystals, which are 
rich in sulphur, as proven by the Baumann test. They 
are evidently the first to form, as shown by their definite 
shape. 

With the gradual removal of the carbon from the 
bath there is left a material which should contain chiefly 
iron and phosphorus. It should, therefore, according to — 
Stead, hold up to 1.7 per cent. phosphorus in solid solu- 
tion. Test No. 6 of charge No. 1, with 0.094 per cent. car- 
bon and 1.4 per cent. phosphorus ought, therefore, to give 
a small amount of pearlite and no phosphide eutectic. 
On the contrary, it showed a nonhomogeneous material, 
one part rich, the other poor in phosphorus. This is 
illustrated, as also the pig iron, by photographs. 

With relation to the sulphur, the carbon free but yet 
phosphorus holding iron crystallizes before the sulphur 
compound, which is, therefore, found between the crys- 
tals. This is also photographed. Lastly a photograph is 
given of a sample with 0.5 per cent. phosphorus, which 
presumably should give a uniform structure. On the 
contrary, many small points of a dark constituent are 
seen, especially when the sample is etched with picric 
acid. These the author believes to be phosphate of iron, 
3 FeO., P.O. 

The finished steel shows, as usual, pearlite and ferrite. 

Balance of Materials. 

In text books it is only possible to find statements 
concerning the changes which the materials undergo in 
the different stages of the process. Nowhere are the 
weights of the iron and the impurities given for any 
definite period. The authors now make the attempt to 
calculate from the tables the actual weights of all the 
materials at the different time intervals of the blow. 
The weights of the bath, the iron and other constituents 
are given in the original paper. 
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These results allow one to give the amounts of the 
blast necessary at the different times for the oxidation 
of the impurities and the iron. It must be remembered, 
however, that the moisture in the air and lime furnishes 
oxygen through decomposition. This may be calculated 
from the hydrogen in the gases. On the other hand, not 
all the oxygen is used, which again is found out from the 
gases. On this account it was necessary to obtain the 
analyses of the converter gases. 


Composition of Converter Gases, 


Samples were secured from five heats and average 
results obtained. A skew-shaped pipe of refractory ma- 
terial was used, and placed in the nose of the vessel. It 
was joined to a silver tube, inclosed in an angle ‘iron, 
and wrapped around with asbestos cord. The average 
compositions of the gases are given in table V and shown 
graphically in Fig. 1. 


Table V.—Average Analyses of Converter Gases. 
Blowing time. Carbon Carbon _ Hydro- 
Nitrogen. monoxide. dioxide. Oxygen. gen. 
8.71 10.53 0.075 0.155 
77.12 12.17 10.55 0.083 0.134 
75.32 15.84 8.64 0.120 0.119 
24.92 5.48 0.006 0.143 
25.90 5.38 0.000 =: 0.146 
29.28 4.94 0.000 0.110 
30.64 5.04 0.089 0.112 
64.08 30.92 4.78 0.107 0.111 
64.86 31.46 3.46 0.076 0.122 
67.30 29.72 2.74 0.046 80.141 
73.26 23.92 2.56 0.031 0.151 
85.92 11.96 1.98 0.008 0.171 
92.12 6.18 1.60 0.000 0.175 
95.60 3.10 1.16 0.000 0.194 
95.02 2.77 1.03 0.000 0.183 
2.40 0.65 0.000 =-: 0.196 
2.00 0.33 0.000 6.203 

Then follow calculations, the results being given in 
tabular form, @f the weights of the different constituents 
of the converter gases of the two charges. The total 
weights are: 

Charge Charge 
No. 1. No. 2. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
Nitrogen 7,723 9.096 
Hydrogen 15 17 
SN PR io 55s wie bie ernaynie «alls 2,500 2,965 
Carbon dioxide ‘ 538 619 

The formation of a balance sheet of materials is now 
possible without great difficulty from the different tables. 
It is not shown in tabular form because of the enormous 
number of figures, but is given for charge No. 1 diagram- 
matically in Fig. 2. 

The co-ordinates are time in minutes and material in 
tons (metric tons of 2204 Ib.). It is assumed that at the 
beginning of the process the total amount of blast is sup- 
plied for the carrying out of the process. As the process 
continues, less and less blast is necessary, corresponding 
to an increase in the amount of gases produced. With 
this charge an original amount of air of 4.596 tons pro- 
duces a total weight of gases of 4.888 tons. 

The lime addition is 1.43 tons, while the slag at the 
end of the process reaches 2.63 tons. It must be remem- 
bered that the lime contains 14 per cent. carbonic acid 
and water, so the amount of slag forming constituents 
through the oxidation of the impurities has more than 
doubled. The metal has decreased from 10.48 to 9 tons, 
corresponding to a loss of 14 per cent. 


The Heat Economy of the Process, 


Next was undertaken the task of finding the amounts 
of heat stored up in the liquid pig iron and furnished by 
the oxidation of the impurities. The specific heats and 
the latent heats are very imperfectly known. They were 
estimated directly by observing the increase of tempera- 
ture of a known amount of water when fluid material 
was added. The tests gave for pig iron 277 calories, for 
steel 336 and for slag 536, these figures representing the 
heat necessary to raise the temperature of the material 
and also to smelt it. , 

A Wanner optical pyrometer was used for all tem- 
perature measurements, after being carefully checked 
with a Le Chatelier, which latter was suitably protected. 

The average results of the temperature readings of 
the flame of seven heats are given in table VI, and shown 
graphically in Fig. 3. 
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Table VI.—Average Temperature of Flame. 
Blowing time. Temperature. Blowing time. Temperature. 
Minutes. Degrées C. Minutes. Degrees C. 
Wii werd rete owes 1,041 TEE ve SOF se csic eevee 1.369 
DEUS tT nS Owe wie ds 1,098 
EE ee 1,412 
iss Gee ae ae 1,438 


In the first 5 min. there is an increase in temperature 
of about 200 degrees C., and it is to be supposed that the 
temperature of the metal increases in a similar way. 
Then comes a period in which the excess of heat is so 
small that the carrying out of the process would be in 
question, were it not for the heat stored up in thé bath. 
This dangerous condition may last more than a minute. 
The excess of heat then begins to increase, reaching a 
maximum in the case of charge No. 2, with the twelfth 
minute. 

The finished steel, after the addition of the spiegel, &c., 
is on the average 1552 degrees C. The bath is about 50 
degrees C. hotter at any stage than the flame shows, and 
the slag about 25 degrees C. hotter still. The temperature 
of the pig iron is 1262 degrees C. 

From the data now obtained tables are constructed 
showing the heat relations of the different parts of the 
process, but they are too large to reproduce. 

In charge No. 1 the pig iron brings in 43 per cent. of 
the heat, the remaining 57 per cent. being supplied by 
the oxidation of the constituents of the bath. Of this 
total heat 24 per cent. is carried away by the gases, and 
is also used to decompose the moisture; 20 per cent. goes 
to the heating of the lime, and is carried away by the 
slag; 8 per cent. is lost by radiation, and the remaining 
48 per cent. remains in the steel. 

With the other heat the results are slightly different. 
Thirty-eight per cent. is brought in with the pig iron and 
62 per cent. supplied by oxidation of the impurities. 
Twenty-five per cent. is carried away by the gases, 21 
per cent. goes to the lime and the slag, 1 per cent. to 
melting the scrap, 11 per cent. lost through radiation and 
42 per cent remains in the steel. 

It now becomes possible to inquire what influence dry 
air, hot air or air enriched with oxygen would have on 
the process. The conclusion is reached that they would 
not remove the unfavorable points, thus insuring its fu- 
ture. Dry air would have no great influence on the heat 
economy of the process, but it would undoubtedly lead to 
an improved product, because of no opportunity being 
given the metal to absorb hydrogen. The use of blast 
enriched with oxygen is not a profitable undertaking. 
With the same amount of blast it would finish the heat 
a little more quickly. This small advantage is more than 
overbalanced because the heat would be so hot toward 
the end of the process that it would be impossible to re- 
move the last traces of phosphorus without the sacrifice 
of a large amount of iron. The use of hot blast would 
give similar results to that of blast enriched with oxygen. 
It would be cheaper and could be advantageously used to 
increase the temperature at the beginning of the process 
if the silicon were low.in percentage. 

The greatest excess of heat is brought about during 
the separation of the phosphorus. It is the reason for 
the great oxidation of iron. This is necessary for the 
carrying out of the process, but it would be much better 
if it came at the beginning, as in the ordinary Bessemer 
process. Some advantage is taken of this excess of heat 
by adding scrap or lime briquettes, as in the Flohr proc- 
ess, but it still remains the chief objection of the basic 
Bessemer process. 

The paper closes with a brief comparison of this 
process and the basic open hearth, to the advantage of 
the latter. G. B. W. 

——_-- 


The British daylight bill has passed second reading 
in Parliament. It provides that all public clocks shall 
be moved 20 min. forward each Sunday in April and 20 
min. back each Sunday in September, thus gaining an 
hour and 20 min. of daylight for business purposes dur- 
ing the summer months. 
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The Perfect Power Hammer. 


Simple and durable construction and effective opera- 
tion are the claims for the Perfect power hammer, built 
by the Macgowan & Finigan Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. The main frame is one heavy cast- 
ing, and the head carrying the spring moves in planed 
guides ; consequently the spring and head are in a direct 
vertical line, which diminishes the strain on the guides 
and spring and increases their durability. The guides 
are 27 in. long and are bolted to the main frame, allow- 
ing them to be easily replaced should they be damaged. 
A recently invented friction clutch in connection with the 
belt pulley, which controls the operation of the hammer 
by foot pressure and regulates the force of the blow, is 
one of the special features that conduces to effectiveness 
in operation. 

Phosphor-bronze couplings are provided in the con- 
necting rod, through which its length is adjustable, and 
the spring is held in a phosphor-bronze cross head. The 





The Perfect Power Hammer, Built by the Macgowan & Finigan 
Foundry & Machine Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


tension of the spring is adjustable and there is no side 
pull on the hammer head. The head is forged from tool 
steel tempered. 

The hammer is made in three sizes. The smallest has 
a ram 2% in. square, weighing 30 1b., which will work 
iron 114 in. thick and under. The second size has a 3-in. 
square ram weighing 40 Ib., and will work 2% in. thick 
iron. The largest hammer has a 4-in. square ram weigh- 
ing 80 Ib., and will work iron up to 3% in. thick. The 
two smaller sizes weigh, ready for shipment, about 1100 
lb. each, and each is driven by a 12 in. diameter 4 in. 
face pulley, intended to run at 275 to 280 rev. per min. 


One horsepower is sufficient for the drive. The hight 


of these hammers is 6 ft. 9 in. and the floor space 20 x 
30 ine The 4-in. hammer is driven by a 14 in. diam- 
eter 6 in. face pulley, intended to run at 250 to 275 rev. 
per min., and may also be run by 1 hp. The hight of 
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this machine is 7 ft. 6%4 in. and the floor space 28 x 38 
in., and the shipping weight about 1800 Ib. 

In connection with these hammers there is furnished 
an attachment intended to assist in the sharpening of 
harrow and’ plow disks. A handle is furnished which 
passes through the hole of the disk and has a prolonga- 
tion which is inserted in one of the holes in a flat curved 
steel bar, arranged to move freely from or toward the 
center of the hammer, to permit the disk to be ham- 
mered at the extreme edge or further toward the center, 
as may be required. Its outer end may be adjusted to 
suit varying curves of disks. By means of the handle 
the operator can revolve the disk under the hammer. 
Also for this work there is furnished a special anvil 
with a curved face, so that there may be no risk of in- 
jury to the regular curve of the disk. The device may 
be quickly attached to the hammer, and its lowest sup- 
port may be left in position when not in use. 


———q+s-o___ 


A Tin Plate Duty Wanted in Canada. 


Toronto, March 13, 1909.—Application has again been 
made to the Dominion Government for a duty on tin 
plates and galvanized sheets. It will be recalled that 
strong efforts were put forth to have these products made 
dutiable at the time of the last revision of the tariff. 
Mr. Fielding referred to the matter in the budget speech 
made upon the occasion of the introduction of the new 
tariff, and he explained that the Government had not seen 
its way to levy an import duty on the material of the 
cans in which are put up vegetables, preserved fruits, 
salmon, lobster, meats and other of the prepared food 
products raised in the country. In due course the manu- 
facture of tin plate was begun at Morrisburg, Ontario, 
but for some time the Government declined to recognize 
its.output as sufficient to warrant the application of even 
the antidumping duty to imports of tin plate. Strong 
representations having been made to the effect that tin 
plates were being offered at slaughter prices in Canada, 
the Government finally yielded to the petition for the 
putting on of a dumping duty. This has not stopped the 
agitation for a general duty, and the interests most to 
be benefited by such an impost are again urging the mat-- 
ter upon the Government. Tin plates are on the free 
list of all the country’s tariffs—the general, the inter- 
mediate and the preferential. Galvanized sheets are sub- 
ject to a 5 per cent. ad valorem duty when imported from 
the United States or any other country to whose products 
the general tariff of Canada is applicable. Admitted un- 
der the preferential or intermediate tariff, galvanized 
sheets are free. The petitioners ask that both classes of 
coated sheet metal be regularly subject to duties from 
whatever countries they are imported. 

Until quite recently the antidumping duty has proved 
satisfactory to Canadian makers as a regulator of the 
price. Exporters from the United States were deterred 
from selling in Canada at bargain prices when it became 
necessary to hand over to the Dominion Government the 
equivalent of every concession made to Canadian import- 
ers from the regular price in the country of production. 
But the sharp cut lately made in the United States price 
of tin plates has affected the Canadian market detri- 
mentally for the Canadian tin plate manufacturers. The 
cut price in the United States is now the regular price, 
and the antidumping duty is not serving as a check on 
imports from that quarter as it did before. Moreover, 
the antidumping duty helped British trade quite as much 
as it helped the Canadian manufacturing concern. When 
the selling of American tin plates in Canada at sacrifice 
prices was stopped by the imposition of the antidumping 
duty, Canadian orders that had formerly tended to go 
to the United States were in greater volume diverted to 
Britain. CG. A. CJ. 

+ oe -—_—_ 

Work on the rebuilding of Pickands, Mather & Co.'s 
Ella Furnace at West Middlesex, Pa., is. progressing 
rapidly. William McIntyre & Son, Sharon, Pa., have 
completed the foundation. The ironwork is being done 
by the Meehan Boiler & Construction Company, Lowell- 
ville, Ohio. The brickwork will start in about two weeks. 
C. F. Kaufholz is manager of this stack. 
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These results allow one to give the amounts of the 
blast necessary at the different times for the oxidation 
of the impurities and the iron. It must be remembered, 
however, that the moisture in the air and lime furnishes 
oxygen through decomposition. This may be calculated 
from the hydrogen in the gases. On the other hand, not 
all the oxygen is used, which again is found out from the 
gases. On this account it was necessary to obtain the 
analyses of the converter gases. 


Composition of Converter Gases, 


Samples were secured from five heats and average 
results obtained. A skew-shaped pipe of refractory ma- 
terial was used, and placed in the nose of the vessel. It 
was joined to a silver tube, inclosed in an angle ‘iron, 
and wrapped around with asbestos cord. The average 
compositions of the gases are given in table V and shown 
graphically in Fig. 1. 


Table V.—Average Analyses of Converter Gases. 
Blowing time. Carbon Carbon _ Hydro- 
Nitrogen. monoxide. dioxide. Oxygen. gen. 
8.71 10.53 0.075 0.155 
12.17 10.55 0.083 0.134 
15.84 8.64 0.120 0.119 
24.92 5.48 0.006 0.148 
25.90 5.38 0.000 =s-: 0.146 
29.28 4.94 0.000 0.110 
30.64 5.04 0.089 0.112 
30.92 4.78 0.107 0.111 
31.46 3.46 0.076 0.123 
29.72 2.74 0.046 80.141 
23.92 2.56 0.031 0.151 
11.96 1.98 0.008 0.171 
6.18 1.60 0.000 0.175 
3.10 1.16 0.000 0.194 
2.77 1.03 0.000 0.183 
2.40 0.65 0.000 0.196 
2.00 0.33 0.000 6.203 

Then follow calculations, the results being given in 
tabular form, of the weights of the different constituents 
of the converter gases of the two charges. The total 
weights are: 

Charge Charge 
No. 1. No. 2. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
Nitrogen 7,723 9.096 
Hydrogen 15 17 
on. san kL eig twlemie ond 2,500 2,965 
Carbon dioxide ; 538 619 

The formation of a balance sheet of materials is now 
possible without great difficulty from the different tables. 
It is not shown in tabular form because of the enormous 
number of figures, but is given for charge No. 1 diagram- 
matically in Fig. 2. 

The co-ordinates are time in minutes and material in 
tons (metric tons of 2204 Ib.). It is assumed that at the 
beginning of the process the total amount of blast is sup- 
plied for the carrying out of the process. As the process 
continues, less and less blast is necessary, corresponding 
to an increase in the amount of gases produced. With 
this charge an original amount of air of 4.596 tons pro- 
duces a total weight of gases of 4.888 tons. 

The lime addition is 1.43 tons, while the slag at the 
end of the process reaches 2.63 tons. It must be remem- 
bered that the lime contains 14 per cent. carbonic acid 
and water, so the amount of slag forming constituents 
through the oxidation of the impurities has more than 
doubled. The metal has decreased from 10.48 to 9 tons, 
corresponding to a loss of 14 per cent. 


The Heat Economy of the Process. 


Next was undertaken the task of finding the amounts 
of heat stored ‘up in the liquid pig iron and furnished by 
the oxidation of the impurities. The specific heats and 
the latent heats are very imperfectly known. They were 
estimated directly by observing the increase of tempera- 
ture of a known amount of water when fluid material 
was added. The tests gave for pig iron 277 calories, for 
steel 336 and for slag 536, these figures representing the 
heat necessary to raise the temperature of the material 
and also to smelt it. ’ 

A Wanner optical pyrometer was used for all tem- 
perature measurements, after being carefully checked 
with a Le Chatelier, which latter was suitably protected. 

The average results of the temperature readings of 
the flame of seven heats are given in table VI, and shown 
graphically in Fig. 3. 
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Table VI.—Average Temperature of Flame. 
Blowing time. Temperature. Blowing time. Temperature. 
Minutes. Degrees C. Minutes. Degrees C. 
BREN ce Ui dccvedsonede 1,369 


BI so Aje9 91s 26 6.0\n inte ox 1,412 
Da akin cseese rte cas 1,438 


In the first 5 min. there is an increase in temperature 
of about 200 degrees C., and it is to be supposed that the 
temperature of the metal increases in a similar way. 
Then comes a period in which the excess of heat is so 
small that the carrying out of the process would be in 
question, were it not for the heat stored up in thé bath. 
This dangerous condition may last more than a minute. 
The excess of heat then begins to increase, reaching a 
maximum in the case of charge No. 2, with the twelfth 
minute. 

The finished steel, after the addition of the spiegel, &c., 
is on the average 1552 degrees C. The bath is about 50 
degrees C. hotter at any stage than the flame shows, and 
the slag about 25 degrees C. hotter still. The temperature 
of the pig iron is 1262 degrees C. 

From the data now obtained tables are constructed 
showing the heat relations of the different parts of the 
process, but they are too large to reproduce. 

In charge No. 1 the pig iron brings in 43 per cent. of 
the heat, the remaining 57 per cent. being supplied by 
the oxidation of the constituents of the bath. Of this 
total heat 24 per cent. is carried away by the gases, and 
is also used to decompose the moisture; 20 per cent. goes 
to the heating of the lime, and is carried away by the 
slag; 8 per cent. is lost by radiation, and the remaining 
48 per cent. remains in the steel. 

With the other heat the results are slightly different. 
Thirty-eight per cent. is brought in with the pig iron and 
62 per cent. supplied by oxidation of the impurities. 
Twenty-five per cent. is carried away by the gases, 21 
per cent. goes to the lime and the slag, 1 per cent. to 
melting the scrap, 11 per cent. lost through radiation and 
42 per cent remains in the steel. 

It now becomes possible to inquire what influence dry 
air, hot air or air enriched with oxygen would have on 
the process. The conclusion is reached that they would 
not remove the unfavorable points, thus insuring its fu- 
ture. Dry air would have no great influence on the heat 
economy of the process, but it would undoubtedly lead to 
an improved product, because of no opportunity being 
given the metal to absorb hydrogen. The use of blast 
enriched with oxygen is not a profitable undertaking. 
With the same amount of blast it would finish the heat 
a little more quickly. This small advantage is more than 
overbalanced because the heat would be so hot toward 
the end of the process that it would be impossible to re- 
move the last traces of phosphorus without the sacrifice 
of a large amount of iron. The use of hot blast would 
give similar results to that of blast enriched with oxygen. 
It would be cheaper and could be advantageously used to 
increase the temperature at the beginning of the process 
if the silicon were low.in percentage. 

The greatest excess of heat is brought about during 
the separation of the phosphorus. It is the reason for 
the great oxidation of iron. This is necessary for the 
carrying out of the process, but it would be much better 
if it came at the beginning, as in the ordinary Bessemer 
process. Some advantage is taken of this excess of heat 
by adding scrap or lime briquettes, as in the Flohr proc- 
ess, but it still remains the chief objection of the basic 
Bessemer process. 

The paper closes with a brief comparison of this 
process and the basic open hearth, to the advantage of 
the latter. G. B. W. 

——__——_.32--e—————_—. 


The British daylight bill has passed second reading 
in Parliament. It provides that all public clocks shall 
be moved 20 min. forward each Sunday in April and 20 
min. back each Sunday in September, thus gaining an 
hour and 20 min. of daylight for business purposes dur- 
ing the summer months. 
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The Perfect Power Hammer. 


Simple and durable construction and effective epera- 
tion are the claims for the Perfect power hammer, built 
by the Macgowan & Finigan Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. The main frame is one heavy cast- 
ing, and the head carrying the spring moves in planed 
guides ; consequently the spring and head are in a direct 
vertical line, which diminishes the strain on the guides 
and spring and increases their durability. The guides 
are 27 in. long and are bolted to the main frame, allow- 
ing them to be easily replaced should they be damaged. 
A recently invented friction clutch in connection with the 
belt pulley, which controls the operation of the hammer 
by foot pressure and regulates the force of the blow, is 
one of the special features that conduces to effectiveness 
in operation. 

Phosphor-bronze couplings are provided in the con- 
necting rod, through which its length is adjustable, and 
the spring is held in a phosphor-bronze cross head. The 


The Perfect Power Hammer, Built by the Macgowan & Finigan 
Foundry & Machine Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


tension of the spring is adjustable and there is no side 
pull on the hammer head. The head is forged from tool 
steel tempered. 

The hammer is made in three sizes. The smallest has 
a ram 2% in. square, weighing 30 1lb., which will work 
iron 1% in. thick and under. The second size has a 3-in. 
square ram weighing 40 1b., and will work 2% in. thick 
iron. The largest hammer has a 4-in. square ram weigh- 
ing 80 Ib., and will work iron up to 3% in. thick. The 
two smaller sizes weigh, ready for shipment, about 1100 
lb. each, and each is driven by a 12 in. diameter 4 in. 
face pulley, intended to run at 275 to 280 rev. per min. 
One horsepower is sufficient for the drive. 
of these hammers is 6 ft. 9 in. and the floor space 20 x 
30 ine The 4-in. hammer is driven by a 14 in. diam- 
eter 6 in. face pulley, intended to run at 250 to 275 rev. 
per min., and may also be run by 1 hp. The hight of 
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this machine is 7 ft. 6% in. and the floor space 28 x 38 
in., and the shipping weight about 1800 Ib. 

In connection with these hammers there is furnished 
an attachment intended to assist in the sharpening of 
harrow and: plow disks. A handle is furnished which 
passes through the hole of the disk and has a prolonga- 
tion which is inserted in one of the holes in a flat curved 
steel bar, arranged to move freely from or toward the 
center of the hammer, to permit the disk to be ham- 
mered at the extreme edge or further toward the center, 
as may be required. Its outer end may be adjusted to 
suit varying curves of disks. By means of the handle 
the operator can revolve the disk under the hammer. 
Also for this work there is furnished a special anvil 
with a curved face, so that there may be no risk of in- 
jury to the regular curve of the disk. The device may 
be quickly attached to the hammer, and its lowest sup- 
port may be left in position when not in use. 


—_———»>-oe______——_ 


A Tin Plate Duty Wanted in Canada. 


Toronto, March 13, 1909.—Application has again been 
made to the Dominion Government for a duty on tin 
plates and galvanized sheets. It will be recalled that 
strong efforts were put forth to have these products made 
dutiable at the time of the last revision of the tariff. 
Mr. Fielding referred to the matter in the budget speech 
made upon the occasion of the introduction of the new 
tariff, and he explained that the Government had not seen 
its way to levy an import duty on the material of the 
cans in which are put up vegetables, preserved fruits, 
salmon, lobster, meats and other of the prepared food 
products raised in the country. In due course the manu- 
facture of tin plate was begun at Morrisburg, Ontario, 
but for some time the Government declined to recognize 
its.output as sufficient to warrant the application of even 
the antidumping duty to imports of tin plate. Strong 
representations having been made to the effect that tin 
plates were being offered at slaughter prices in Canada, 
the Government finally yielded to the petition for the 
putting on of a dumping duty. This has not stopped the 
agitation for a general duty, and the interests most to 
be benefited by such an impost are again urging the mat-- 
ter upon the Government. Tin plates are on the free 
list of all the country’s tariffs—the general, the inter- 
mediate and the preferential. Galvanized sheets are sub- 
ject to a 5 per cent. ad valorem duty when imported from 
the United States or any other country to whose products 
the general tariff of Canada is applicable. Admitted un- 
der the preferential or intermediate tariff, galvanized 
sheets are free. The petitioners ask that both classes of 
coated sheet metal be regularly subject to duties from 
whatever countries they are imported. 

Until quite recently the antidumping duty has proved 
satisfactory to Canadian makers as a regulator of the 
price. Exporters from the United States were deterred 
from selling in Canada at bargain prices when it became 
necessary to hand over to the Dominion Government the 
equivalent of every concession made to Canadian import- 
ers from the regular price in the country of production. 
But the sharp cut lately made in the United States price 
of tin plates has affected the Canadian market detri- 
mentally for the Canadian tin plate manufacturers. The 
cut price in the United States is now the regular price, 
and the antidumping duty is not serving as a check on 
imports from that quarter as it did before. Moreover. 
the antidumping duty helped British trade quite as much 
as it helped the Canadian manufacturing concern. When 
the selling of American tin plates in Canada at sacrifice 
prices was stopped by the imposition of the antidumping 
duty, Canadian orders that had formerly tended to go 
to the United States were in greater volume diverted to 
Britain. CG, Ae Qed. 

——————»- oe —__ 

Work on the rebuilding of Pickands, Mather & Co.'s 
Ella Furnace at West Middlesex, Pa., is. progressinz 
rapidly. William McIntyre & Son, Sharon, Pa., have 
completed the foundation. The ironwork is being done 
by the Meehan Boiler & Construction Company, Lowell- 
ville, Ohio. The brickwork will start in about two weeks. 
C. F. Kaufholz is manager of this stack. 
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Co-operative Freight Traffic.” 


Carload Bates on Consolidated Shipments, 


BY ALFRED H. POST, NEW YORK. 


It cannot be expedient that the Government should 
assume the direct responsibility for the physical opera- 
tion of our railroads. It is right and proper that the 
railroads should be owned and operated by the individual. 
The Government supervision of such corporations has 
come to stay, although wise and needed reforms may be 
accomplished as regards such supervision as it exists at 
present. The people of this country will not retreat on 
this issue. Our national Government will not take a 
step backward, guaranteeing as it does equal rights and 
liberty to all and favor to none. 


Railroad Control by the National Government, 

The railroads are merely the outgrowth of the old post 
roads system, the control of which by the State and 
Government is not to be disputed. Not only will our 
national Government exercise such control over rates 
and efficiency, but I predict eventually that no bond, 
stock or note issues will be made by railroad corporations 
without the approval of the central Government. 

Our railroads must be for all time public service in- 
stitutions and not operated from Wall Street, and when 
this guarantee of Government approval is given to rail- 
road issues of stocks and bonds the general public, both 
at home and abroad, will be more willing investors in 
their securities. 

From a traffic standpoint reasonable regulation must 
be extended to the railroads to permit their operating 
on a sound business basis. 

The railroads have been the greatest instruments in 
the development of our country and the largest factor in 
the promotion of our interstate commerce, so of neces- 
sity, if they are not allowed to be successful in their 
operation and financial results, the community will event- 
ually be the sufferer. I am confident you agree that we 
have had too many obnoxious State laws passed hamper- 

_ing most unjustly the railroads, and that you will further 
agree that State rights as regards transportation must 
be made subservient to national requirements. The Zoll- 
verein effecting the unity of the German States is a good 
example for our own States. Such issues as have recently 
occurred in our Pacific States are of equal interest to our 
Eastern States, and so it is with transportation. There 
should be no interstate legislation on interstate traffic. 
The national Government must be supreme in these 
matters. 

To-day there is a bond or partnership existing in 
transportation in which the Government, the railroad 
and the shippers are each interested, and my belief is 
the relations of this partnership should be cemented for 
the future to the end that it will result to the general 
good of the community, for, as I have said before, on 
the success of the one depends the fortune and success 
of the other; it is a natural partnership and for all time 
should be an indivisible unit. 


Carload Rates on Consolidated Carioad Tratitic. 


There have been and are many important transporta- 
tion issues which to-day are of paramount interest to the 
shipping public, but I do not intend to discuss many of 
these this evening; in fact, I shall largely confine myself 
to what I consider one of the most important issues as 
relates to the shipping of machine tools—namely, the 
application of a carload rate on consolidated carload 
traffic regardless of ownership so long as the other terms 
and conditions of the classification governing are com- 
plied with. In treating this subject two fundamental 
points will be firmly established : 

1. That the question of ownership of goeds does not, 
never has, or never should figure in the making of a 
classification or tariff for railroad rates. 

2. That the refusal of railroads to apply a carload 
rate on a consolidated carload shipment simply on ac- 
count of a diversity of ownership becomes and is an 


* Address delivered before the Cincinnati Branch National 
Metal Trades Association, March 11, 
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economic waste, wasteful alike to the railroad and the 
shipper—an economic wrong under our revised code of 
morals and which under our laws must become a legal 
wrong. 

As I stated before, the railroads are merely the out- 
growth of the old post roads system, and many of them 
at the time of receiving their original charter obtained 
from the Government numerous and valuable commis- 
sions and franchises and exercised by grace of that gov- 
ernment some of the prerogatives of sovereignty, but 
with the sole and distinct proviso that they were to per- 
form a public service and become a public utility. 

Also, as has been said before, the railroads are en- 
titled to a reasonable profit from their operation, but is it 
not correct to presume that when the railroads charge a 
higher rate for less than carload traffic (and we admit 
that they are justified in so doing on account of the in- 
creased cost per ton of handling such traffic as against 
the cost per ton of handling carload traffic) that they 
have based these L. ©. L. rates by adding the additional 
cost per ton of handling, so that the net revenue per ton 
will be about on 2 parity with the net revenue per ton on 
carload traffic of the same class. To substantiate this 
argument, railroad officials have admitted that the net 
revenue per ton per car mile was as much’or greater on 
carload traffic than on less than C. L. traffic, and the rea- 
son therefore is obvious. 

The difference between C. L. and L. C. L. rates is or 
should be entirely equalized by the difference in the value 
of the services performed by the carrier, and therefore 
it is no concern of the railroad whether or not a shipper 
is able (by his own individual effort or by virtue of the 
assistance and co-operation of other shippers, or in con- 
nection with the services of an agent) to place his ship- 
ments from the L. C. L. class to the C. L. class. 

After the shipper has qualified himself in the latter 
class he is in no different position as far as the railroad 
is concerned from any other shipper in the same class. 
The railroad performs no more nor no less service in the 
transportation of the combined C. L. shipments than in 
the transportation of the individual C. L. shipment. 

Of Benefit to Ratlroads. 

It was less than two years ago that the railroads 
were complaining of a shortage of cars and a lack of 
terminal facilities, and with the approaching return of 
prosperity throughout the length and breadth of this 
land is not the same condition to be repeated? The 
consolidating of L. C. L. shipments into C. L.’s would 
then become an additional benefit to the railroads in 
the saving of equipment, and of equal benefit to the 
shipper in guaranteeing security and promptness of 
transportation. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the fruit 
growers of the Pacific Coast, the stock raisers of our 
Western States, the green vegetable farmers of the 
South and numerous other food producers could not 
market their products at the great distances they do to- 
day were it not for the fact that they make up collective 
or consolidated carloads of their products, and this 
method of shipping becomes alike a benefit and source of 
revenue to the producer, the carrier (or railroad) and 
the consumer. Discontinuance of this practice would 
revolutionize such business and, of necessity, to the 
detriment of the small man—might we term him “the 
desirable citizen ’’? 5 

It is well known also that throughout the Central 
and Eastern States numbers of people are continually 
moving West, especially farmers, and these people in 
moving their household goods and farming implements 
to their new home are in the habit of combining their 
shipments with one another, thereby effecting a saving 
of $200 and upward on a car; quite a considerable 
amount to the farmer, you will admit. This same sav- 
ing is effected at no comparative net loss to the carrier, 
but with a guarantee of safer and quicker delivery to 
the shipper, as the possibility of breakage to L. C. L. 
shipments of household goods and furniture is very ex- 
treme. 

Effect on Pacific Coast and Export Trade. 

We will take an illustration in your own line of 

manufacture. From figures I have secured as to the 
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comparative weights and values of machine tools, I 
conservatively estimate the discontinuance of the privi- 
lege to consolidate carloads of machinery to the Pacific 
Coast will increase the laid down cost from 10 to 12% 
per cent. You are all more or less interested in an ex- 
port trade, and in selling your goods abroad more fre- 
quently sell one or two machines than a full carload. 
Your prices are based f.o.b. New York or Atlantic sea- 
board. If you are compelled to pay L. C. L. rates to 
seaboard, it means that at least 3 to 4 per cent. must 
be added to your cost of production, a serious obstacle, 
you will admit, in your race for the markets of the world 
in competition with English and German manufacturers. 

These are only two illustrations, and many more 
could be given in your own line of manufacture, which 
would all forcibly illustrate that the discontinuance of 
Cc. L. rates on consolidated carload traffic would tend to 
the localizing of business and restriction of interstate 
and foreign commerce. The cost of transportation to 
the shipper or consumer is a method and means of pro- 
duction and therefore must be added to the cost of pro- 
duction. The increased cost of L. C. L. over C. L. rates 
increases the cost of production accordiugly, but still 
further in reality becomes a waste product whenever a 
shipment is refused the benefit of a carload rate if it 
is physically entitled thereto, regardless of ownership. 
Still further, while on this point, it becomes an economic 
waste, because, as before stated, the railroad does not 
or should not obtain any greatly increased net revenue 
on L. C. L. traffic as against C. L. traffic of the same 
commodity. In other words, there has been an ill- 
spent or wasted energy in the handling of L. C. L. traffic 
that could and should move in carloads. It is a loss to 
both shipper and carrier; again, I repeat, an economic 
waste. 


The Practice of Other Countries. 


There is just one further point that should be brought 
to your attention, namely, the contention of the railroads 
of their right to assess or charge a L. C. L. rate solely on 
account of the diversity of ownership. Our present In- 
terstate Commerce act enforcing the equality in traffic, 
classifications and rates and prohibiting discrimination 
is modeled after the “equality clauses” of the English 
Railways’ Clauses Consolidation act of 1845; in fact, this 
section of our act reads practically verbatim with that 
act. 

It is a settled rule of interpretation that where a 
statute of another State or country is enacted in sub- 
stance, it is presumed to be enacted subject to the inter- 
pretation put upon it by the courts of that State or 
country. It is a question throughout Europe to grant 
C. L. rates on consolidated carload traffic, even where 
there is a diversity of ownership. The tariffs provide 
for it, and it is a common and everyday usage which has 
been sustained by the highest tribunals of Europe. The 
rates and tariffs of the railroads of Europe are admit- 
tedly, and in this country should be, based solely on the 
question or matter or carriage or physical service per- 
formed, and not as regards the title or ownership of 
goods. To illustrate, there are right here in this city 
six large machinery manufacturers, known, I believe, as 
the “big six.” Is it not preposterous to assume that if 
these same six manufacturers, through their combined 
efforts, are able to deliver at one time and place collec- 
tively a carload of machinery for export via New York, 
the railroads should not grant a C. L. rate to their agent 
who fulfills every condition and requirement of the tariff 
except as regards ownership? 

In closing, I repeat the two prominent factors to be 
considered in the application of a carload rate on a con- 
solidated carload shipment: 

1. That the question of ownership was not considered 
in originally making railroad rates and tariffs, and does 
not to-day have any bearing on the question of a rate 
which is solely based on the physical service performed. 

2. That the application of L. C. L. rates on shipments 
entitled to a C. L. rating becomes and is an economic 
waste; it adds no increased net revenue to the railroad, 
while on the other hand, it is an increased and unneces- 
sary cost and expense borne by the shipper. Such being 
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the case, I repeat that this economic wrong is, and 
should forever be, a legal wrong. 


—_——~-o———_ 
A Compressed Air Industrial Transportation 
System. 


For 32 years compressed air has been used in the 
general transportation system of the Plymouth Cordage 
Company, Plymouth, Mass., whose buildings cover an 
area of 2500 x 1000 ft. The compressed air system is 
simple; no expert knowledge is required nor expert 
handling of the apparatus; no mechanic who has had any 
experience with steam finds perplexing details arising in 
connection with repairs, and the manipulation of the 
locomotive is readily acquired by an intelligent laborer. 


The cost of repairs is very slight. The first locomo- 
tive at the Plymouth plant was purchased in 1876 and has 
been in active service continuously ever since, with a 
surprisingly small amount spent on it for maintenance. 
It is fair to say, however, that the work at the Plymouth 
Cordage Company is undoubtedly light in comparison 
with what it would be in a mine or metal working plant. 
Also that the method of using the air as regards pressure 
and some other details is open to criticism. These latter 
points, however, do not seriously impair the efficiency of 
the arrangement as a whole and are the natural outcome 
of a many times outgrown and expanded system. 

The locomotives are charged at various points about 
the plant. The charging valves are located particularly 
with the idea of having the tank filled at the same time 
that the cars are being loaded or unloaded. Some of the 
runs are quite long, the longest being 2400 ft., and the 
round trip under favorable weather conditions is made 
with one charge. On this run a net load of 8500 Ib. is 
carried and the cost of air figures 0.04 cent per ton per 
100 ft. Other runs figure 0.08 cent per ton per 100 ft. 
This cost is based on a cost of % cent per 100 cu. ft. of 
free air and includes all charges up to delivering the air 
into the mains at 200 Ib. pressure; these figures are on 
the conservative side. The system as a whole, taking 
lump figures, moves 1 ton, net load, 100 ft. for approx- 
imately 1 cent. This includes the air used for all other 
purposes, fixed charges on all the rolling equipment as 
well as compressing apparatus, and all attendance. 


~~ 


Air Compressor Lubrication. 


There is always danger where oils are used for lubri- 
cating air compressor cylinders, especially where the 
poorer grades of oi] are employed. Many accidents have 
been due to an explosion in the receiver or pipe line 
caused by the vaporiziation of lubricating oils. There is 
also apt to be more or less trouble from the formation of 
hard carbon deposits. Instances are on record where it 
has been necessary to shut down and chisel the carbon 
deposit off the piston and relief valve. By using Dixon’s 
flake graphite and oil fed by means of a Graphoil lubri- 
cater, troubles with carbon deposits and dangers of ex- 
plosion, it is claimed, are reduced to a negligible quan- 
tity. Instead of oil some have used soapsuds with flake 
graphite and have secured satisfactory results. If a 
small quantity of Dixon’s flake graphite, No. 635, is put 
with the oil into the hand oil pump on the steam line, a 
little of the mixture can be conveniently supplied at 
various times. The booklet, “ Air Compressor Lubrica- 
tion,” published by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., contains valuable information on the 
subject of air compressor cylinder lubrication, besides 
suggestions for the best way to feed the graphite. 


— ~-e—___. 


Gulick, Henderson & Co., engineers and founders, 439 
Third avenue, Pittsburgh, have been engaged by the 
County Commissioners to inspect all the structural ma- 
terial of the new bridge to be erected near Monongahela 
City, Pa. The Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh, is 
furnishing the steel, and an inspector will be located at 
its plant in Canonsburg, Pa., during the fabrication and 
assembling of the parts. 
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The Standard Oil Decision at Chicago. 


Judge Anderson, in the United States Court at Chi- 
cago last week, decided that the prosecution had failed 
to make a case aganist the Standard Oil Company, in- 
volving shinments over the Alton Railroad. The jury 
was ordered to return a verdict of not guilty, without 
hearing any evidence from the defense. The court de- 
cided that the Government witnesses had failed to show 
that there was a legal 18-cent rate per 100 1b. on oil, 
from Whiting to East St. Louis, or 19% cents from Chap- 
pell to St. Louis, and therefore the Standard Oil Com- 
pany could not be convicted for having paid 6 and 7% 
cents, respectively, on the shipments. This was the sec- 
ond trial of the famous case in which Judge Landis, two 
years ago, imposed a fine of $29,240,000. Another case of 
the same character, involving shipments over the Bur- 
lington Railroad under the same conditions, has never 
been brought to trial, and will now be dropped by the 
Government. 

The Facts Shown in The Iron Age. 

In a “ Review of the Facts” in The Iron Age of Au- 
gust 6, 1908, it was shown that there had never been a 
specific tariff in effect, making the 18-cent rate on which 
the prosecution was based. Two witnesses for the Gov- 
ernment, employees of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, constructed such a rate by using three docu- 
ments—an old class rate tariff between Chicago and 
Bast St. Louis, to which the Alton was a party, an “ ap- 
plication sheet” of the Alton which made Whiting take 
Chicago rates, and the Illinois classification. The old 
tariff in this chain made the fifth class rate 18 cents, 
and the Illinois classification rated oil as fifth class. The 
Alton road, however, had made a commodity State tar- 
iff from Chicago to East St. Louis, which named a 6-cent 
rate, and the shipments were made on this tariff. None 
of these documents was filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by the Alton road, excepting the “ ap- 
plication sheet,” which merely made Chicago rates apply 
to Whiting, without naming any rates. The Alton did 
not make rates to St. Louis from Chicago, as its general 
practice was to make all tariffs to East St. Louis, and 
‘these tariffs were not filed with the commission. After 
reviewing the essential facts in the muddle, it was stated 
in The Iron Age: “ It has been widely heralded that there 
was a legal rate of 18 cents; but in the evidence this rate 
existed only in the opinions of two witnesses.” It was 
also shown that the Illinois classification, not having 
been filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
the Alton road, could not be legally used in constructing 
the alleged rate of 18 cents, and if this document was 
ruled out the case would fall. Judge Anderson has taken 
this view of the facts, holding that the Illinois classifi- 
cation was not admissible as evidence. Strange to say, 
the eminent counsel for the Standard Oil Company did 
not attack the legality of the 18-cent rate on this ground, 
neither in the first trial nor in their arguments before 
the Circuit Court of Appeals. 


The Real Merits of the Case, 


A multitude of commodities is carried between Chi- 
cago and East St. Louis at rates varying from 4 to 8 
cents per 100 Ib., these rates applying to all the “ com- 
mon points” like Whiting, around Chicago. It is the 
universal custom of the railroads in this territory to 
make special commodity tariffs for freight that, like 
petroleum, runs into the thousands of cars annually, and 
the commodity rate of 6 cents which the Alton made in 
its regular manner was a reasonable rate. Since the 
Whiting refinery was established, in 1891, all shipments 
to East St. Louis had paid approximately that rate, on 
other roads as well as on the Alton. One competing line, 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, had a tariff on file at 
Washington, which made a rate equivalent to the Alton 
rate, so the shipper in this case had no motive whatever 
for rigging up the preposterous deal that was charged in 
the Alton case of maintaining a legal rate of 18 cents and 
carrying the freight at 6 cents. It was not shown that 
any other shipper had ever paid. or had ever been asked 
to pay, 18 cents. While the Alton tariff was not filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, the “ applica- 
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tion sheet” was supposed to cover and authorize it, and 

hundreds of other commodity tariffs were made and used 

during the same period by the Alton and other roads, on 

all kinds of commodities, under parallel circumstances. 
An Amateurish Job. 


It was, on the whole, a decidedly amateurish job for 
the Government investigators to attempt to run the 
gauntlet of the Federal courts with so flimsy a case 
against a shipper. The railroad might have been prose- 
cuted successfully for failure to comply fully with the 
law which regulates the filing of tariffs, but this method 
of making rates was quite generally followed by the rail- 
roads without any question being raised by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, until this prosecution was 
undertaken. 

The commission now prescribes definite rules for com- 
modity tariffs, which are followed without question by 
the railroads. The Governinent attorneys at Chicago 
obeyed orders from Washington in prosecuting the ship- 
per rather than the railroad, and it was due chiefly to 
their ability and the stringent rulings of Judge Landis 
that the case attained so much notoriety. Judge Landis 
was apparently in accord with the new theory of cor- 
poration law which was then popular at Washington, a 
theory that a corporation is not entitled to the constitu- 
tional rights of a living man when charged with crime. 

Eee 
———_-_~»-e____—_—_ 


The National Association of Jobbers of Wrought 
Pipe and Fittings.—The Executive Committee of this 
new organization met in Pittsburgh, March 10, and elect- 
ed the following officers: A. E. Ford, Ford & Kendig 
Company, Philadelphia, president; Chas. H. Simmons. 
John Simmons Company, New York, first vice-president ; 
Otto H. Felix, Pittsburgh Supply Company, Pittsburgh, 
second vice-president; Chas. G. Cornell, Jr., Cornell & 
Underhill, New York, treasurer. The secretary will be 
selected at an early day and will likely be one who is 
now serving in this capacity for another prominent job- 
bers’ association. The next meeting is subject to call 
of the Executive Committee, which consists of the first 
four officers and six additional members at large, select- 
ed from various parts of the country. As an indication 
of the importance of the new association, there were 
present at the first meeting representatives of every 
tube, valve and fittings manufacturing plant in the 
United States. 


The Gandy Belting Trademarks Upheld.—The Cir- 
cuit Court of the United States for the Western District 
of Pennsylvania, in the case of the Gandy Belting Com- 
pany, Baltimore vs. C. A. Turner, Inc., of Pennsylvania, 
has entered a decree under which an injunction has been 
issued restraining the latter from infringing or in any 
way violating the rights of the former. For the purpose 
of identifying its belting as of its own manufacture and 
to distinguish it from that made by others, the Gandy 
Belting Company has for 35 years painted or dyed the 
belt red, and, in addition thereto, has stamped upon the 
belt, at every 10 ft., a distinctive trademark consisting 
of a coil of belt with a bale of cotton laid across it and 
the words, “ Gandy’s Belt,” and also the words, “ Gen- 
uine Gandy Belt.” i 

————_»-- 


The American Shipbuilding Company has closed con- 
tracts for three lake freight boats to be built for Eastern 
interests, whose names for the present are withheld. 
The boats will be of the 9000-ton class, 624 ft. long, 54 
ft. beam and 30 ft. deep. They will be built at the Lo- 
rain yard. Work will be started on them at once and 
they will be ready for delivery in the latter part of the 
summer. This contract makes orders for 13 boats booked 
by the American Shipbuilding Company for 1909 deliv- 
ery. Of these, 10 are bulk freighters, one is a package 
freighter, one a small passenger steamer and one an oil 
barge. 


The furnace plant of the Sheffield Coal & Iron Com- 
pany, Sheffield, Ala., is being put in repair for operation 
within 60 or 90 days. 
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The Climax Centering Lathe. 


Cold rolled or finished shafting, or rough or unfinished 
bars can be quickly and accurately centered and counter- 
sunk in a centering lathe, Fig. 1, built by the Climax 
Company, Hyannis, Mass., and sold by the Fairbanks 
Company, Boston, Mass. Its essential features are a 
hollow spindle with double chuck, a counter rotary move- 
ment of work and drill and a hinged steady rest having 
a convenient locking device. 

The head spindle runs in suitable bearings and is 





Fig. 1.—The Hollow Spindle Counter Rotary Climax Centering 
Lathe. 
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DETAILS OF CENTER REST 
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the inner chuck. For centering finished bars requiring 
extreme accuracy the drill stock is set as far as possible 
from the inner chuck, with the steady rest intervening to 
centralize the end of the bar. Only one chuck need be 
used in connection with the steady rest. The rest is 
hinged at the back, and controlled at the front by the 
cam, operated by a handle, the several positions of which 
are shown in Fig. 2. Thus in centering short pieces of 
either rough or finished stock one end is held firmly in 
the jaws of the inner chuck, while the other revolves in 
the rest, which when closed is securely locked by the 
cam. The drill runs at 600 and the chucks at 25 rey. 
per min. The floor space is 24 x 36 in., and weight 550 Ib. 
—_—__9-+ oe ___——_ 


Damages for Breach of Contract for Iron. 


In a suit to which W. J. Holliday & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., and the Hightand Iron & Steel Company, Terre 
Haute, Ind., were parties the Indiana Appellate Court 
has rendered a decision that where a contract for the 
sale and purchase of “650 tons of bar iron, assorted 
hardware specifications,” in lots and at prices as stated, 
without mention of a condition or purpose that it should 
be specially manufactured to fill the orders as given, was 
entered into between the owner of a rolling mill who had 
long been accustomed to manufacture bar iron of sizes 
and in quantities to fill special orders of its customers 
and a dealer who had long been such a customer and in 
the habit of obtaining iron from the seller upon such spe- 
cial orders, the relation between the parties and their 
established practice affords grounds for applying to a 
breach of such contracts by the customer’s refusal to give 
any orders, the rule as to the measure of damages which 
governs where a contract is made for the manufacture 
of an article not then in existence and the contract is 
annulled by the buyer before its execution is entered 
upon. The rule is that the difference between the cost 
of production and the contract price is the measure of 
damages. Judge Roby dissented on the ground that a 
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Fig. 2.—Side and End Elevations and Details of the Steady Rest of the Climax Centering Lathe. 


fitted with two universal chucks and a pulley for turn- 
ing the work slowly in the reverse direction of the revolv- 
ing drill to insure accurate centering. The tailstock has 
a revolving steel spindle running in bronze bearings and 
carrying a combination countersink and drill. The cen- 
tering spindle has 2-in. longitudinal movement, actuated 
by a hand wheel and screw, or a lever movement may be 
substituted. The tailstock can be adjusted for centering 
finished stock kept central by a steady rest, or rough 
bars held only in the universal chucks; the rest is not 
required for this latter class of work, and the tailstock is 
moved along the bed to a convenient position in front of 


seller of a commodity that has a fixed market value, like 
iron, cannot alter the rule of his damages for breach of 
a mere contract of sale by reason of manufacturing as 
well as selling, nor by taking orders in advance, and that 
the difference between the contract price and the highest 
market price between the breach and the date fixed for 
delivery is the legal measure of damages. 
—_—__~»-e—___ — 

Traffic through the Manchester Ship Canal in 1908 
amounted to 4,582,496 tons, a falling off of 481,313 tons 
from 1907. Earnings last year were £506,975. The canal 
now has a depth throughout of 28 ft. 
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Steam Engine Counterbalancing. 


BY F. H. BALL. 


The tendency of modern engine design is toward higher 
speed, especially for engines which must be installed in 
close quarters, as in office buildings, hotels, &c. Fre- 
quently the question as to whether a building should 
supply its own light and power and utilize the exhaust 
steam for heating, or whether it should buy current and 
also spend nearly as much as before for coal for live 
steam heating, finally resolves itself into the possibility 
of getting all the machinery required into the limited 
space available in the basement. Where engines are 
installed in buildings of this character it is also essential 
that they be balanced so that vibrations may not be 
communicated to upper floors and adjoining buildings. 

The question of engine balancing has received ex- 
haustive study, especially in marine engines and loco- 
motives. For the two-cylinder locomotive the best that 
is possible is a more or less unsatisfactory compromise 
between a tendency of the engine to oscilate sidewise or 
“nose,” and a tendency of the wheel to leave the rail 
during a part of every revolution. In vertical cylinder 
marine engines of two or more cylinders the effects of 
vibration can be largely corrected, although not entirely 
unless bob weights are employed. It is surprising that 


Fig. 1.—Unbalanced Single Engine. 
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Fig. 2.-—Balanced Single Engine. 
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therefore, a counterweight that exactly neutralizes the 
unbalanced force at one center is too heavy or too light, 
as the case may be, at the other center. The effect of a 
connecting rod of the usual length is to increase the 
force at one center about one-sixth, and reduce the force 
at the other center about the same amount, making a 
difference of about one-third between the smaller and the 
larger force. This is inevitable and it is plainly impos- 
sible to perfectly counterbalance an engine even on the 
line of centers unless a connecting rod of infinite length 
is used. 

Second, the counterweight exerts its full force radial- 
ly at all positions in the revolution of the shaft, and 
when, in a horizontal engine, the counterweight is in a 
position above or below the shaft, there are no reciprocat- 
ing parts developing an equivalent force in the opposite 
direction, and, therefore, the centrifugal force of the 
counterweight causes a violent unbalanced up or down 
force. The counterweight on the driving wheel of loco- 
motives actually causes the wheels to lift from the rails 
at every revolution when the speed is very high. 

A clear idea of these forces may be had by investi- 
gating, for instance, the counterbalancing of a 16 x 14 
in. simple American Ball engine, rated at 160 hp. and 
running at 250 rev. per min. The reciprocating parts of 
this engine, consisting of the piston and rod, the cross- 
head and the connecting rod, weigh about 550 lb. These 
parts, because of their inertia, develop an unbalanced 


Fig. 3.—Balanced Angle-Compound Engine, 


Diagrams of Inertia Forces in Various Engines. 


the case which offers the easiest solution has been the 
last to be attacked—namely, balancing the stationary en- 
gine. This article is devoted to a discussion of the 
problem of balancing and to a description of an engine 
in which practically perfect balance has been achieved 
by exceptionally simple means. 


What Counterbalancing Accomplishes. 

The effect of a counterbalance attached to the heel 
of a steam engine crank opposite the crank pin, and the 
fixed limitation of the influence of the counterweight 
are subjects not generally understood. For instance, 
many suppose that an engine may be perfectly counter- 
balanced at one speed and not so at another, which is 
not true. However, the whole thing is easily calculated 
and not difficult to understand. The centrifugal force of 
a counterweight acts on a radial line directly opposite 
the crank pin, and when the latter is passing the center 
the counterweight opposes or neutralizes the unbalanced 
force due to the starting and stopping of the reciprocat- 
ing parts. 

Were there nothing else to consider except the counter- 
balancing of the reciprocating parts at the center where 
the greatest need of counterbalance is felt, the problem 
would be simple, for it would only be necessary to deter- 
mine how much counterweight would exactly neutralize 
the unbalanced force at the centers. Unfortunately, the 
problem is more complicated for two reasons: 

First, because of the angularity of the connecting 
rod, the rate of acceleration of the reciprocating parts 
is much greater when passing one center than the other; 


thrust when the crank is passing its center of about 
6900 lb., which is exactly equal to the centrifugal force 
of a mass of 550 lb. revolving on the shaft and having 
its center of gravity 7 in. from the center of the shaft. 


Inertia Forces Compared. 

Fig. 1 would represent the inertia force of the recipro- 
eating parts of this engine with no counterbalance. The 
length of that part of a radial line lying within the shad- 
ed area would represent the unbalanced force at every 
instant of a complete revolution. The greatest unbal- 
anced force would be on the line of centers. The modify- 
ing effect of a connecting rod is apparent in the differ- 
ence between the maximum forces at the two centers. 
Near mid-strokes there is no unbalanced force, because 
the reciprocating parts have their maximum velocity and 
no inertia force is felt until there is a change of velocity. 

A counterbalance weighing 550 lb., attached to the 
heel of the crank, with its center of gravity located 7 in. 
from the center of the shaft and directly opposite the 
crank pin, would neutralize or counterbalance the inertia 
thrust of the reciprocating parts when passing the line 
of centers of the engine. Fig. 2 represents the inertia 
forces under these conditions and is typical for all single 
horizontal engines. The effect of the counterweight is to 
transfer the maximum unbalanced force into a vertical 
direction without any diminution in magnitude whatever, 
so that the maximum forces are not neutralized, but are 
merely transferred from horizontal to vertical. Because 
of the modification due to the connecting rod, a small 
unbalanced force is still felt on the line of horizontal 
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centers, but instead of being a reciprocating force it is 
directed toward the cylinders at both centers. When the 
crank is passing the center toward the cylinder the ac- 
celeration of the reciprocating parts is too great for the 
counterbalance, and hence an unbalanced force toward 
the cylinder is developed by these parts, while at the 
opposite center the acceleration of the reciprocating parts 
is too little for the counterbalance, and hence an excess 
of centrifugal force produces an unbalanced force toward 
the cylinder also. While this constitutes good counter- 
balance at the point of otherwise maximum unbalanced 





Fig. 4.—Partial Elevation of a Single Engine, Showing the 
Unbalanced Vertical Force. 


thrust in a single horizontal engine, and while it would 
eliminate any tendency to shake horizontally on the 
foundations, if there was nothing to neutralize this 
thrust of about 3% tons, the engine and foundation would 
tend to hop up and down 250 times per minute. 

The 6900 lb. of centrifugal force of the counterweight 
is a constant force and always exerted on a radial line 
outward from the center of the shaft. Thus, in the posi- 





Fig. 5.—Sectional Elevation of an American-Ball Angle- 
Compound Engine. 


tion of the crank shown in Fig. 4, the direction of the 
centrifugal force is on a vertical line, as indicated by the 
arrow. The only opposite force is from that part of the 
connecting rod that develops centrifugal force on the 
crank pin. The balancing of these opposing centrifugal 
forces at this point leaves an excess of about 6000 Ib. 
in the direction of the arrow. This is felt in a down- 
ward direction when the counterbalance passes the low- 
est point, so that the counterbalancing of the reciprocat- 
ing parts in a horizontal plane has developed a recipro- 
cating vertical thrust of about 6000 1b., which alternates 
vertically in its direction 250 times a minute. Fortunate- 
ly, this violent force is in a direction most easily resisted 
by the foundation, as it does not tend to rack it, and the 
mass of masonry and iron is too great to be shaken 
seriously in a vertical direction, and particularly so be- 
cause the broad surface between the earth and the foun- 
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dation is very unyielding. Yet this violent force is high- 
ly undesirable, as it creates friction at the shaft bearings 
and strains the parts unnecessarily. 


The Angle-Compound Engine. 


A very practical method of correcting this fault of a 
reciprocating engine is to combine two engines on the 
same crank pin having the high pressure and low pres- 
sure elements at 90 degrees from each other in the plane 
of the cranks rotation, as in the American-Ball angle 
compound engine* (Fig. 5), for in this way the fault of 
each engine is made to neutralize the same fault in the 
other. The horizontal engine is counterbalanced on its 
jine of centers, but is badly out of balance in a vertical 
plane. The vertical engine is balanced in its vertical line 
of centers, but if considered apart from the horizontal en- 
gine is badly out of balance horizontally. The relation 
of these engines to each other is such that the same 
counterbalance serves perfectly for both engines. With the 
crank at its lowest position, the heavy vertical thrust due 
to the centrifugal force of the counterweight is neutralized 
by the inertia of the vertical reciprocating parts. The 
same balancing occurs again when the crank has ad- 
vanced 90 degrees to the line of horizontal centers, only 
in this case the horizontal engine, instead of the vertical, 
is balanced by the counterweight, so that at four points 
in each revolution the counterbalancing is perfect, and 
between these points the overlapping of the forces of the 
two reciprocating parts maintain approximately a per- 
fect balance. Fig. 3 is a diagram of the unbalanced 
inertia forces in such an engine having a counterbalance 
of sufficient weight to neutralize the mean inertia force 
of the reciprocating parts of either engine on its line of 
centers. The slight unbalanced forces are due to the 
effect of the connecting rods, already explained, but they 
are unimportant and easily absorbed by the mass of the 
engine. The forces are represented for an engine of 
160 hp. capacity, the same as the simple single engine 
from which Figs. 1 and 2 are taken. 

Incidentally the angle compound construction affects 
a saving of floor space. It occupies only about as much 
floor space as a simple engine of half the power, and 
gives a steam economy equal to that of a good tandem 
or cross compound. There is another feature of the 
angle arrangement—namely, a more even turning moment 
exerted on the crank. A piston exerts no turning moment 
on the crank when the latter is at either center, and, 
moreover, while the piston exerts a powerful thrust on 
the crank pin during the first half of the stroke, the 
pressure drops so much during the latter half that there 
is little turning effort as the crank approaches the center. 
With two cylinders at right angles, the maximum turn- 
ing effort of one cylinder comes just about at the time 
of the least effort of the other cylinder and the two 
help each other out, so as to produce a nearly uniform 
turning effort throughout the revolution. There are 
several practical advantages in this. The maximum 
stresses for a given horsepower capacity are reduced. 
The more equal turning moment is also desirable where 
such machinery as looms, spinning machinery, &c., is 
driven directly by a belt, or a rope drive, while in the 
case of electrical machinery it is beneficial with alter- 
nators, particularly when driven in parallel, reducing the 
amount of power wasting and otherwise useless cross 
current required to keep the alternators in step. With 
an engine having an uneven turning moment it is impossi- 
ble to eliminate this cross current unless the two gen- 
erating units fall into step exactly in the same phase of 
the revolution—that is, the two cranks must run in 
parallelism. It is practically impossible to attain this 
condition regularly in practice. More even turning 
moment also makes it possible to reduce the weight of the 
flywheel, which in connection with the reduced maximum 
thrust for the output decreases considerably the pres- 
sure and wear on the bearings. 

—_————--——____ 

The Carnegie Steel Company recently placed an order 

for two 10-ton electric cranes of 75 ft. span, to be in- 


stalled in the yards of its Ohio Works at Youngstown. 
The cranes are of special design. 


~~ * Deseribed in The Iron Age, February 27, 1908. 
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A Swiss Portable Electro-Hydraulic 
Riveter. 


BY DR. ALFRED GRADENWITZ, BERLIN, GERMANY. 


There are three classes of portable riveting machines 
—hydraulic, pneumatic and electric. The hydraulic 
method, owing to the incompressibility of the pressure 
fluid, affords the advantage of bringing a nonyielding 
pressure to bear on the rivet which can be maintained 
for any length of time. However, it involves accessories 
that require attention and take up space. The pneu- 
matic method, owing to the elasticity of the pressure 
medium exerts a resilient pressure on the rivet. The 
latter is thus likely to become loose if the plates or sheets 
joined are not fitted together closely enough. The pneu- 
matic machine likewise requires accessories. The elec- 
tric schemes so far brought out have the disadvantage 
of bringing the pressure to bear on the rivet only tem- 
porarily. The time during which the energy stored in 
a swinging mass is used up for the compression of rivets 


Fig. 1.—Line Elevation of the Oerlikon Blectro-Hydraulic 
Riveter in Normal Position. 


is insufficient to effect a perfect riveting, the rivet re- 
quiring a longer time to cool. An advantage of this 
method, however, is its small first cost, accessories, ex- 
cept for current supply being dispensed with, and it is eas- 
ily transported and electric power conveniently supplied. 
The idea of combining the hydraulic and electric meth- 
ods to realize their advantages and their drawbacks re- 
sulted in the electro-hydraulic riveting machine recently 
brought out by the Oerlikon Machine Works, Oerlikon, 
Switzerland. 

Fig. 1 is a line drawing of this machine, Figs. 2 and 
3 are views of it in two other typical manners of sus- 
pending it, and Fig. 4 shows a section of rivets driven 
with it. 

The cast steel upright of this machine has a jaw 
width of 29% in. and a hight of jaws of 15% in. Its 
lower arm carries in front the riveting tool, while the 
upper arm, designed as pump body, carries in front the 
press cylinder which is lined with cast iron. The com- 
pression piston is of steel, and is differential, its effect- 
ive diameter being 65-16 in., while the differential diam- 
eter is 544 in. The piston speeds in ascendihg and de- 
scending accordingly vary at the ratio of 4.3-to 1. At 
the top and bottom the compression piston is packed 
with leather sleeves, and it is prevented from twisting 
by vertical guides. The bottom of the piston is a tool 
holder and is offset from the center line of the piston 
to allow rivets to be compressed as closely as possible 
to the profile iron legs. 
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. 2.—The Riveter Suspended to Rivet a Horizontal Seam 
from the Top. 


The tank above the cylinder receives the liquid (a 
40 to 45 per cent. aqueous solution of glycerine, the 
freezing point of which is 17 to 25 degrees). This reser- 
voir is closed outside by an airtight float, thus allowing 
the machine to be worked in any position. 

The pump is a differential piston pump and its body 
is fitted to the frame by means of metal bushes. Its 
capacity is 24 gal. per minute at 170 strokes per minute. 
The stroke is 2% in. The pump piston, made of steel, is 
connected to the two crank rods by a guide moving be- 
tween two beams. At the bottom of the pump body are 
the suction valve on one side and the pressure valve on 
the other. . 

The valve mechanism is one of the most important 
parts of the machine. It comprises a phosphor-bronze 
valve chest with its ports and two piston rods with five 
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Fig. 3.—The Riveter Suspended to Rivet a Vertical Seam. 
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valve pistons actuated by the distributing lever. The 
pistons are ground to fit accurately. Through the valve 
mechanism the distributing lever controls the pressure 
liquid and thereby the movement of the compression 
piston. The lever is pivoted on the frame and has a 
front extension, allowing the machine to be controlled 
automatically by the pressure piston to “no-load” op- 
eration, on the ascending motion of this piston. A valve 
at the bottom of the valve mechanism allows the piston 
pressure to be adjusted in accordance with any rivet 
dimensions. This valve at the same time acts as a 
safety valve, releasing at a pressure corresponding to 
the maximum riveting diameter. Both the suction and 
pressure pipes are copper. 

The pump is driven through two cranks and worm 
gearing by an electric motor mounted on the frame. 
Between the motor and worm gear is a disk clutch. The 
motor is controlled by a switch mounted on the frame. 

The hanger is cast steel, and may be turned on a 
pivot fixed on the cast steel frame by a hand wheel and 
worm and worm wheel. Near the pivot is another sus- 
pension ring, making possible other positions of support- 
ing the machine. In addition to the positions shown the 
machine can be suspended from the hanger turned so as 
to place the motor and pressure piston underneath. The 


Fig. 4.—A Section Through Rivets Driven with the Oerlikon 
Electro-Hydraulic Riveter, 


rivet in this position is inserted on the top, its head being 
compressed from underneath, which is specially conveni- 
ent in many cases. 

The machine is designed for a piston pressure of 40 
tons, a piston speed of 16% in. per minute in a down- 
ward and 71 in. in an upward direction; the stroke is 2% 
in. The motor is 4 to 5 hp. at 1420 rev. per min. The 
maximum diameter of rivet handled by the machine is 
1 in. The valve mechanism allows the pressure to be 
left on the rivet for any length of time. The motor, 
which runs in one direction, need not be thrown out or 
reversed during the riveting. All that is required during 
the operation of the machine is to handle the distribut- 
ing lever. The machine is compact and weighs about 
1.25 tons. 

The first electro-hydraulic riveting machine of this de- 
sign has been in operation since September in one of 
the large Swiss iron construction shops, where it has 
driven as many as 1000 20-mm. (0.79 in.) rivets in 10 
hr., with the labor of only three men; formerly five men 
were required to do half as much work in the same time. 

> o—___—__ 


Cementing Powder for Hardening Steel.—Leaflets 
issued by the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company, 
100 William street, New York, describe the uses of Ferro- 
dur, a cementing powder for hardening iron and steel, 
and Intensit, a powder for hardening in open fires. It 
is claimed that in some cases soft steel cemented with 
Ferrodur may be employed as more economical than cast 
{crucible} steel. Various advantages are cited as result- 
ing from this substitution. The articles to be cemented 
are treated in a cast or wrought iron box, the inside of 
which has first been covered with a thin layer of fireclay. 
On the bottom of the box a layer of charcoal dust is 
placed, then the powdered Ferrodur, on which the pieces 
to be cemented rest. The spaces between the pieces are 
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also filled with the same powder and the pieces them- 
selves covered with it. The box may be filled up with 
charcoal or with powder which has been used before, and 
is then exposed to heat. A high degree of hardening is 
secured. Ferrodur is also offered as a tempering powder 
for the treatment of tools which by repeated heating have 
become decarburized on the surface. In using Intensit 
it is suggested that it be strewn on the pieces when red 
hot, so as to cover the whole of the surface which is to 
be hardened, the piece or tool being then replaced in the 
fire. A second and third covering with Intensit with in- 
tervening heating in the fire precede quenching in cold 
water. 
——_——_~»--e____——- 


The Clark Tumbling Barrel. 


Desiring a machine particularly adapted for tumbling 
small brass and iron castings, finished screw machine 
products, tempered springs, &c., the Clark Novelty Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., designed and built a tumbler 
for its own use. It did the work so satisfactorily that 


A New Tilting Tumbling Barrel Made by the Clark Novelty 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


the company recently decided to place it on the market. 

The barrel may be adjusted to revolve at any angle 
and may be emptied and refilled while in motion. The 
crank and ratchet pawl are located where they may be 
operated conveniently. The entire machine is strongly 
built and extra heavy at certain points where strength 
is required. The shafts and bearings are long and heavy, 
especially the carrying bearings of the barrel, which has 
an extra long and heavy shaft. The barrel is 20 x 20 
in., and the machine itself occupies very little floor space. 
The barrels are made in three styles—of cast iron, sheet 
steel and wood. Those made of cast iron and wood are 
decagon in shape. It is claimed that the machine em- 
braces all the best features found in other similar ma- 
chines and that it includes several improvements. 


—_——_—_.--g———__— 


The Austro-Hungarian Syndicate reported an output 
of 47,920 gross tons of manufactured iron and steel in 
January, or 3890 tons less than in January, 1908. The 
total of bars and small shapes was 22,736 tons; beams, 
9322 tons; plates, 7711 tons, and rails, 8251 tons. 
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The Utilization of Waste Heat in a 
Malleable Foundry. 


Ordinarily it would be considered foolish to install 
two machines to do work which could easily be accom- 
plished by one, and yet to a certain extent this is what 
many users of furnaces for metallurgical purposes are 
doing. The requirements of a melting furnace for a 
malleable castings plant are such that the products of 
conibustion must leave the furnace at a very high tem- 
perature; in fact, above the melting point of cast iron. 
This means the loss of a large per cent. of the heat units 
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tion chamber at f, which is located between the back 
bridge wall and the boiler. Thence the flame ascends 
through the flues on the side a, descends on the side b 
and passes to the stack g. These conditions are main- 
tained when the furnace is in operation. When it is 
necessary to shut down the furnace for charging, fire is 
started in the auxiliary firebox, located at h, and so 
situated that the flame passes into the combustion cham- 
ber f through the boiler and up the stack g. 

If the boiler has to be shut down for repairs or for 
other reasons, a temporary damper placed at the back of 
the firebox f turns the flame from the malleable furnace 
into the emergency stack i. It would be easily possible 
to so arrange the flues and the stacks that only one 
stack would be used, a flue being arranged for a by-pass 
to take the fire around the boiler; but in the plant un- 
der consideration the stack i was already in existence 


1.—Plan 6f Reverberatory Furnace, Waste Heat Boiler and Auxiliary Firebox. 


Fig. 2.—View of Reverberatory Furnace and Emergency Stack.—Wall of Auxiliary Firebox at the Left. 


in the coal. The coal must be paid for, and if the own- 
ers can realize on the heat units thrown away by the 
reverberatory furnace, they will secure similar economies 
to those which have long been practiced with rolling mill 
puddling and heating furnaces. 

The Buhl Malleable Company, Detroit, Mich., appre- 
ciating the possibility of saving in this direction, in- 
stalled a waste heat boiler of 250 hp. capacity ‘for use in 
connection with one of its malleable furnaces. The boiler 
is of the vertical water tube type, the fire ascending on 
the side a and descending on the side b, as indicated in 
Fig. 1. The back bridge wall of the furnace is at c, the 
furnace hearth at d, and the furnace firebox at e. When 
the boiler is in use the flame passes from the firebox 
through the hearth. over the bridge wall to the combus- 


and it was deemed wise to make the boiler equipment en- 
tirely independent of the malleable furnace. 

A general view of the front side of the furnace is 
shown in Fig. 2, and it will be noticed that the top of 
the furnace is horizontal to a point over the back bridge 
wall. A series of bungs are arranged on an incline, so 
that the flame rises toward the boiler. This incline gives 
a greater hight and forms the combustion chamber shown 
at f in Fig. 1. A portion of the wall of the auxiliary 
firebox is seen at the left of the view given in Fig. 2. 

In the practice at the Buhl Company’s plant the fire 
in the furnace is started at 3 o’clock in the morning and 
allowed to burn with natural draft until 6 a.m. At that 
time the blast is put on and the fireman in charge of the 
boiler arrives. About 11 a.m. the first heat is tapped. 
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At 11.30 the second heat is charged, and during this 
operation, in the half hour from 11.30 to 12, it is neces- 
sary to use the auxiliary firebox. The second heat is 
tapped about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, and immediately 
thereafter the furnace is charged for morning, so that 
during the last half hour of the day’it is once more neces- 
sary to use the auxiliary firebox. By charging the fur- 
nace at night it is only necessary for one man to come 
at 3 a.m. Whenever the furnace is shut down for re- 
pairs a sheet iron damper is lowered between two of the 
bungs over the back bridge wall c, thus cutting off the 
furnace from the combustion chamber f. 

The heat derived from this one melting furnace is 
sufficient to run the machinery connected with the plant, 
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which includes quite a large machine shop. It is proba- 
ble that in many operations as now conducted in foun- 
dries the melting equipment could be so arranged that 
much of the waste heat could be used in a way similar 
to that described above. 

——»+-e___ 


Razing Steel Structures with the Oxy-Acetylene 
Torch. 


In the reconstruction of the New York terminal of the 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, in connec- 
tion with the recent electrification, it became necessary to 
raze the old train shed. In this work successful applica- 
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Fig. 2.—The Section Cut. 



































Fig. 3.—The Work in Progress. 





Fig. 1.—Beltzer-Delcampe Portable Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Cutting Equipment Used in Cutting Off*the Steel Arches of the 
Old Train Shed in the Grand Central Station, New York City. 


tion was made of the process of cutting metals by means 
of oxygen gas, using one of the portable oxy-acetylene 
welding and cutting plants manufactured by the Peltzer- 
Delcampe Welding Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

The use of the blow pipe made possible the cutting 
off of the arches at the level of the concourse, thus effect- 
ing a saving. The bases of the arches were built into 
the concourse and were partly covered by the brickwork 
of the station walls, and older methods would have 
necessitated removing considerable of this concourse and 
brickwork, as may be judged from Fig. 1. In this view 
the acetylene generator is shown at the extreme left 
and the oxygen generator near the center of the view; 
both were placed on trucks. Acetylene from the back 
pressure safety valve shown on the board between the 
generators and oxygen from the oxygen reservoir were 
led to the torch through rubber tubing. 

The sketch Fig. 2 shows the section of the arch at the 
base, and Fig. 3 shows the blow pipe in operation. In 
order to cut in such restricted quarters it was necessary 
to secure a small, light, blow pipe, which would operate 
in any direction from the operator; in other words, it 
must be single tipped. The blow pipe manufactured by 
the Beltzer-Delcampe Welding Company was admirably 
suited for this work. After making each cut the upper 
part of the arch was removed, the bottom part remaining 
as a filler. This bottom part was then covered over with 
a thin layer of concrete to the level of the concourse. 


—_——— - pom = | 


Hiram Percy Maxim announced last week, on his re- 
turn from a visit to Washington, that the United States 
Government had made its first purchase of the Maxim 
gun silencers, though he did not state how many this 
order included. It is reported that Spain, France and 
other of the large European powers are interested in the 
new invention, and that King Alphonso of Spain liked 
the device so well after trying it in France that he is 
having his personal Mauser fitted with a silencer. 
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Causes of Weakness in Steel. 


At a recent meeting of the West of Scotland Iron and 
Steel Institute, Edward F. Law discussed the effect on 
steel of its various constituents, harmful and beneficial, 
chiefly the former. We make the following extracts: 

We are in the habit of regarding steel as a material 
composed of only two constituents. In the case of steels 
containing less than 0.8 per cent. of carbon, these con- 
stituents are, 1, iron containing small quantities of other 
bodies in solution, which is. described as ferrite, and, 2, 
carbide of iron (or, more strictly speaking, a double car- 
bide of iron and manganese) which occurs together with 
a portion of the ferrite in the form of pearlite. In steels 
containing more than 0.8 per cent. of carbon the constit- 
uents are pearlite (or sorbite) and carbide or iron, or 
cementite. 

These, it is true, are the only constituents in an ideal 
steel, but ideal steel, like most ideal things, is seldom 
met with, and we are forced to consider the constituents 
which are ordinarily found in steel, whether we choose to 
regard them as impurities or not, 


Manganese Sulphide. 


The best known’ of these secondary constituents of 
steel is manganese sulphide. I need hardly remind you 
of the difficulties experienced in the early days of the 
Bessemer process due to the presence of sulphide of iron 
and the method of overcoming these difficulties by the ad- 
dition of ferromanganese, by means of which the iron 
sulphide is decomposed with the formation of manganese 
sulphide. So great was the improvement in the steel 
that manganese sulphide as a constituent of steel was 
regarded until recently as quite harmless. But this view 
requires modification, and it has recently been ‘shown 
that it may, under certain circumstances, exert a very 
prejudicial influence. It would be more correct to regard 
it as a necessary evil which, if it cannot be eliminated, 
should at least be rigidly suppressed. 

Manganese sulphide in the pure state has a specific 
gravity of 3.96, melts at 1162 degrees C., and passes 
through a plastic stage below this temperature. The 
MnS occurring in steel, however, is not pure, and prob- 
ably melts at a considerably lower temperature. Hence, 
during the rolling of the steel the MnS is elongated and 
gives rise to a line of weakness. It is evident that in 
steel rolled into plates and sheets the MnS will also be 
rolled into sheets and will play much the same part in 
the steel as plates of mica in certain rocks. It is evident 
in this form that MnS is most dangerous, and a ‘flaw 
which would be of little account in a round or square 
section becomes a serious matter in a plate or sheet. 

Prof, Henry Fay, Boston, has made an examination 
of rails broken in service in the United States, and has 
come to the conclusion that a large number of fractures 
are due to sulphide flaws. All structural steels suffer 
more or less from the same defect, and even high grade 
steels are not always free from it. It may also be men- 
tioned that MnS is the cause of a certain type of pitting 
and corrosion of boiler plates. Under the microscope 
MnS appears as a. pale gray constituent, elongated by 
rolling and seldom broken up unless the rolling has been 
carried out at a low temperature. It varies in color and 
composition and frequently accompanies, or is accom- 
panied by, other irregularities in the steel. 


Silicates and Oxides. 


Other constituents of steel which are liable to cause 
trouble are silicates. Two of these are known to exist 
in steel, viz., manganese silicate and iron silicate. Man- 
ganese silicate is somewhat similar to MnS in appear- 
ance, and may be mistaken for it. It is darker in color, 
however, and as it usually occurs associated with MnS 
there should be no difficulty in distinguishing between 
them. Silicate of iron is very much darker and is always 
badly broken up by rolling. 

The importance of silicates in steel may be judged by 
the statement of Captain Howorth, who has placed it on 
record that in heavy nickel steel gun forgings 35 
per cent. of the test pieces from the breech end and 5 per 
cent. from the muzzle end showed silicate defects in the 
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fracture. The chemical specification for these forgings 
allows 0.05 to 0.20 per cent. of Si., but the chemical 
analysis gives no indication of the amount of this silicon 
occurring as silicate. Assuming that the analysis of a 
sample is well within the specification and shows only 
0.15 per cent. of Si., and that only one-fifth of this amount 
exists as silicate, it will nevertheless be sufficient to cause 
the rejection of the steel, as it has been frequently shown 
that 0.02 per cent. of silicate is dangerous, and only the 
worst steels show as much as 0.03 per cent. A good steel, 
on the other hand, only contains about 0.005 per cent. of 
silicate, 


Another constituent of steel which has not received 
the attention it deserves is oxide of iron. In the first 
place, it may be remarked that it is the only form of im- 
purity which is unaffected by rolling. Not the slightest 
clue to the direction of rolling can be gathered from its 
appearance. This characteristic alone marks it out from 
the other types of slag. Moreover, it does not occur in 
large masses like the other impurities, but in very minute 
and spherical particles disseminated throughout the steel. 
Occasionally a number of these particles collect together 
and are then more readily seen. On account of their 
small size a very perfect polish is required and a high 
degree of magnification in order to detect them. It is 
almost impossible to detect oxide in a specimen etched in 
the ordinary way, but if etching is effected with strong 
acid (hydrochloric or sulphuric) and for a considerable 
time, the presence of oxide will be indicated by a marked 
porosity of the steel. This property of assisting the cor- 
rosion of steel is one of the principal characteristics of 
oxide. A bad steel may contain as much as 0.05 per cent. 
of oxygen, while a good steel should be practically free 
from this element. 


The determination of these constituents (with the ex- 
ception of S) by. chemical methods is a laborious task, 
and from a casual consideration of the figures obtained, 
it might at first sight be supposed that the amounts 
present in steel were too small to exert any appreciable 
influence on its mechanical properties. But a more care- 
ful examination of the figures will show that this is not 
the case, for it must not be forgotten that they represent, 
in two cases at least, only one element of the constituent 
whose influence we are considering. Thus, for example, 
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“0.05 per cent. of S means 0.13 per cent. of MnS by weight, 


or 0.23 per cent. by volume. That is to say, in every 
cubic foot of the steel there is almost exactly 4 cu. in. 
of MnS, and when we remember what 4 cu, in. may rep- 
resent when rolled into thin sheets distributed in the 
steel, it is obvious that it must exert a very material in- 
fluence. Similarly, 0.02 per cent. of silicate will mean 
at least % cu. in. per cubic foot (and in this case not 
evenly distributed in the steel) and 0.03 per cent. of 
oxygen will probably mean another 2% cu, in. 


It is volume and not weight that we must consider, 
and this fact is brought forcibly to our notice by the 
microscopical examination of steel. For the last five 
years I have made a practice of carefully examining 
every sample of defective steel that has come under my 
notice, and I have been forced to the conclusion that 
this question is not merely a matter of theoretical in- 
terest but of vital and practical importance. It is grat- 
ifying to note that within the last year or two much 
attention has been given to this subject in the United 
States. 


The Removal of Impurities, 


Perhaps I may make one or two suggestions as to 
the cause and cure of impurities in steel. With recent 
improvements in rolling mill practice the mills are con- 
stantly “asking for more,” and in order to maintain the 
efficiency of the rolls the furnaces are worked at their 
maximum output. As soon as the reactions are completed 
the metal is teemed, and the entangled slag never gets a 
chance of rising to the surface. This, more especially in 
the Bessemer process where slag and steel are thoroughly 
mixed, seems to be the chief cause of the trouble. As 
regards cure, the obvious remedy would appear to be to 
allow sufficient time for the slag to rise to the surface 
of the metal. At a meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers at which this subject came under dis- 
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cussion, Professor Howe, referring to a remark of Dr. 
P. H. Dudley, said: “I think that Dr. Dudley has put 
his hand on the thing which we have hitherto overlooked 
—namely, the opportunity for the oxide and slags to be 
removed from steel. I think the late experiences with 
electric furnaces show that he is right, if you consider 
what the electric furnace does. Of course, the electricity 
as electricity has nothing to do with it, but what it does 
is to allow the metal to stay stationary for a long while.” 
He then adds: “It seems to me the great improvement 
is due to the ample time for the gradual removal of the 
inclosed slag.” 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the allowance 
of sufficient time for the separation of slag presents prac- 
tical difficulties, but there is a way in which this may be 
accomplished and steel rendered almost entirely free from 
slag. I refer to the use of deoxidizers, and more espe- 
cially silicon. The action of silicon may be regarded as 
fourfold, and in each case a beneficial influence is ex- 
erted on the finished steel. First, the silicon unites with 
oxygen and renders the steel entirely free from oxide; 
second, the elimination of oxide is accompanied by a 
marked increase in the fluidity of the steel, thus assisting 
the separation of slag; third, the combination of silicon 
with oxygen takes place with an evolution of a consider- 
able amount of heat, which tends to maintain the steel 
at a high temperature, so that a longer time may be 
allowed for the separation of slag; and last, a small 
excess of silicon alloying with the steel has for many 
purposes a beneficial action, as it hardens and toughens 
it without causing any increase in brittleness. The use- 
fulness of silicon in the case of rail steel has been amply 
proved by C. P. Sandberg. Not only have silicon rails 
shown in actual practice a life frequéntly double that of 
an ordinary rail, but they also possess an increased re- 
sistance to corrosion, due to the absence of oxide and slag. 


—————---e_____- 


The Flaming Arc Lamp in Iron and Steel 
Works. 


Up to a few years ago the flaming arc lamp was 
strictly a foreign product, much complicated in its con- 
struction and not at all adapted for commercial use in 
this country. This drawback was responsible for so few 
of them being used. Thoroughly trained and competent 
American experts took hold of the proposition, however, 
and with carefully conducted tests and intelligent de- 
velopment along lines of simplicity and efficiency they 
have produced a yellow flaming arc lamp that for bril- 
liancy, power, high efficiency and economy of operation 
probably stands without a peer in artificial lighting. 

The color, being the least absorbed by fog and smoke, 
has many points of advantage, and particularly adapts 
itself for use in steel mills, iron foundries and other large 
inclosures such as machine shops where it is necessary to 
hang the lamp a considerable distance from the floor in 
order to clear traveling cranes and moving machinery. 
The annoying feature of having the floor and platform 
almost totally obscured by smoke and dust from the fur- 
naces, due to the inefficiency of the penetrating qualities 
of the old style lighting methods, has been effectually 
overcome by the use of the flaming arc light. 

An excellent demonstration of the efficiency of these 
lamps is furnished in the plant of the American Wire & 
Steel Company at Worcester, Mass., which recently had 
the Western Electric Company install 16 of the Victor 
flaming arc lamps. The officials express themselves as 
being more than pleased with the results. The brilliancy 
of the steady yellow flame illuminates the entire plant 
with a flood of light never before equaled. These lamps 
have a frame of the parallel rod type. The cases are of 
steel, Japan finish, and are of substantial construction. 
They are easily removed, and when taken off give com- 
plete access to all parts without taking the lamp down. 
These lamps can be provided with an automatic attach- 
ment that will permit one or more of them to be cut out 
without interfering with the operation of the other 
lamps in the circuit. They are equipped with a paraboloid 
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globe, which is a new departure in lamps of this type. 
The diffusion of light is perfect, giving a large uniform 
area of illumination. 

ee 


The Helwig Portable Pneumatic Grinder. 


A portable pneumatic grinder which is convenient and 
handy for grinding tools and other light grinding is a 
new product of the Helwig Mfg. Company, St. Paul, Minn. 
Where a stationary grinder is distant from the work or 
the work cannot be easily moved it is especially useful. 
Its construction is simple and it requires very little space. 
The motor is placed under the stand or base, out of the 
way, and is inclosed, thus protecting it from injury. The 
arbor casing above the stand receives the arbor, which 





A Portable Air Motor Driven Grinder Made by the Helwig Mfg. 
Company, St. Paul, Minn.. 


runs in babbitt boxes in a divided bearing casing, permit- 
ting adjustment for wear. 

These grinders are made in two sizes; No. 1 weighs 
130 Ib., requires 18 x 20 in. floor space, and is equipped 
with either one or two 14% or 1% x 8 or 10 in. carborundum 
or emery wheels; No. 2 weighs 50 Ib., requires 12 x 15 in. 
floor space, and is equipped with either one or two % x 
6 in. carborundum or emery wheels. Being small and 
compact and provided with a handle, this machine can 
be carried by one man to any desired location and placed 
conveniently near the operator, either on the floor (the 
base having two legs), or, as it is equipped with a 
clamping device, can be fastened to an I-beam or angle 
iron, or other support. 

> oe 


Engineering Meeting on Conservation of 
Natural Resources. 


The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining Engineers, American Society of 
Civil Engineers and American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers will hold a joint meeting on the evening of March 
24, in the Engineering Societies Building, 29 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York City, on the general subject of 
the conservation of natural resources, to which all engi- 
neers and the public are invited. The following ad- 
dresses will be made by representatives of the four so- 
cieties: “The Waste of Our Natural Resources by Fire,” 
by Charles Whiting Baker, member American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers; ‘“ The Conservation of Natural 
Resources by Legislation,” by Dr. Rossiter W.: Raymond, 
secretary American Institute of Mining Engineers; “ The 
Conservation of Water,” by John R. Freeman, for the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, and “ Electricity in 
the Conservation of Energy,” by Lewis B. Stillwell, mem- 
ber American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
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Costs Must Come Down. 


To those who once looked forward with confidence 
to the day when the United States would capture the 
lion’s share of the iron markets of the world, there is 
much that is disheartening in the array of cost figures 
which steel makers have placed before the Ways and 
Means Committee during the past few months. If the 
iron and steel producers of this country cannot make 
pig iron and rolling mill products at lower figures, then 
they have no standing as competitors in the world’s mar- 
kets on their own merits, and may be justly regarded as 
interlopers by rival makers in other countries. How- 
ever useful as a measure for gaining a foothold, or as 
an expedient for keeping down overhead costs a policy 
of dumping surplus into neutral markets may be, it can- 
not and will not, in the long run, justify an export trade 
of any magnitude. That must be based, ultimately, upon 
the firm foundation of low cost. 

Let us examine broadly the factors which determine 
the position of our iron industry in that regard. It has 
been our boast that this country is unrivaled in its nat- 
ural resources; that our energy and enterprise have helped 
us to overcome the drawbacks of distance in assembling, 
and that the scale of our operations, made possible by 
a huge home market, has given us striking advantages. 
We once were proud of the efficiency of our labor, and 
were pathfinders as inventors and engineers. 

The agitation in favor of the conservation of our 
natural resources, admirable in itself, has created the 
impression that we have ruthlessly skimmed the cream 
of our iron ore deposits, have wasted the best of our 
coal and are, therefore, permanently on a much higher 
level of cost. It is useless to deny that there is some 
truth in these contentions. It is certain that we shall 
never be able to duplicate the lowest costs which were 
attained at one time on some of the Lake Superior 
ranges and in the South. It is true, too, that the grade 
of the ore is not what it once was. But we are still in 
possession of great riches, and we still can mine cheaply 
high grade ores and almost ideal fuel. But it is quite 
clear that we cannot put an arbitrarily high figure on 
the mineral in the ground, introduce that valuation into 
cost sheets as a fixed figure, and expect to meet compe- 
tition in the world’s markets on an even basis. It is oniy 
on that ground that some of the statements of cost of 
iron and steel recently published may be open to some 
criticism, since apparently the majority of them are 
based on the selling prices of iron ore and of fuel, which 
include more than liberal amounts for royalties and 
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profits in transportation. In other words, the raw ma- 
terials will not carry such fixed charges and permit the 
manufacturer who converts them to compete in distant 
markets with rivals not thus handicapped. 

We have been far ahead of others in providing the 
means of cheaply assembling the raw materials. But we 
are no longer alone in the use of loading and unloading 
apparatus, or in handling heavy freights over long dis- 
tances at extremely low figures. Our special mills de- 
signed to turn out enormous tonnages have been dupli- 
cated abroad, and will multiply in numbers there, as the 
interests consolidate and the markets enlarge. 

It is somewhat more difficult to judge how we stand, 
relatively, as to the efficiency of our labor, because we 
are passing through a period of keying it up to something 
like its former standard, and because there is involved in 
the broader question of labor and its rewards the whole 
problem of getting back, as a nation, to a more reason- 
able and safer basis of living. But costs must come down 
because our natural advantages and riches will not per- 
mit us to be as liberal and extravagant either in returns 
to capital or in rewards to labor as we have been. If 
they are not forced down, we cannot expect to hold our 
own as sellers of manufactured goods, against others, in 
the world’s markets. No ingenuity and energy of sales- 
manship, no paternal government measures can be more 
than palliatives in the face of the fundamental fact that 
our cost must be low, quality being equal. 
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The Standard Oil Rebate Case. 


There has been much discussion the past week, by 
yovernment officials and others, to the effect that the 
decision in the Standard Oil case at Chicago has broken 
down the Interstate Commerce law, and that the Gov- 
ernment will be unable in the future to obtain convic- 
tions on charges of rebating. These statements, however, 
appear to be merely the opinions of those who have been 
disappointed at the outcome of this particular case, and 
it may not be wise for any shipper to act upon the sug- 
position that the law has been materially weakened. 
The facts in this case were peculiar and without prece- 
dent in proceedings before American courts. The prose- 
cution failed because a Federal judge ruled that the 
alleged legal rate upon which it was based had never 
existed, either legally or in practice. In other prose- 
cutions where there is no difficulty in proving a legal 
rate this question will not arise. 

It would seem, however, that the final decision in this 
case, and the rulings of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
which the trial court followed, will throw considerable 
light on dark places in the law. The Government, in 
prosecuting any shipper, must furnish complete and 
clear proof of the legality of the rate on which the 
prosecution is based, and it must also show that the 
shipper knew he was not paying the legal rate and in- 
tended to violate the law. Until the Court of Appeals 
reviewed this case, it was generally believed that a 
shipper violated the law whether he knew it’ or not. 
He was presumed to know the legal rate, and required 
to pay it to the uttermost farthing, no more and no 
less. Under this theory of the law, which was promul- 
gated by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
shipper who merely paid the rates demanded of him 
might continually violate the law without knowing it, 
through mistakes of the railroad, and many large cor- 
porations, in the effort to protect themselves, went to the 
length of making a critical examination of every tariff 
they used to determine whether the railroads had fully 
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complied with the law in issuing and filing it. The 
shipper who used this extreme care was often con- 
fronted by the necessity of violating the law anyway. 
He had to do business, and the legal defects that he 
found in the tariffs were beyond his control and could 
not be corrected by the railroad in less than 30 days. 
The courts have disposed of this mistaken theory of the 
law, and have made it clear that the shipper who acts 
in good faith in the ordinary course of his business by 
using tariffs which he believes to be legal, without any 
intent to violate or defeat the law, need not fear prose- 
cution. 

Indirectly, a larger question of paramount interest to 
all American corporations has been decided in this case. 
A theory of law has been growing in popularity for many 
years that a corporation is not entitled to the same rights 
in court as a natural living man. Proof ‘“ beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt” must be presented to a jury to convict 
the living man of any crime, this rule being one of the 
fundamental principles of Anglo-Saxon law. Juries in 
civil cases have long been disposed to require less proof 
against a corporation than if the defendant was a living 
man, and the new idea in rebate cases of prosecuting the 
corpolation as a criminal has brought with it the possi- 
bility that the corporation might be convicted on flimsy 
and “framed up” evidence of a character that would 
appeal to a jury. It rests with the courts to protect the 
corporation against convictions of this character. It 
would be a curious development of law in the United 
States for the living man to enjoy all the rights and im- 
munities afforded him by the common law, while the 
corporation would be judged under the ancient theory 
of the Roman law, which in practice required the de- 
fendant to prove himself innocent. The United States 
Supreme Court has already denied to the corporation the 
right of immunity, or of refusal to give evidence against 
itself, and it is only a step farther to deny a corporation 
accused of crime the right of proof “ beyond a reasonable 
doubt.” That step was actually taken, in practical ef- 
fect if not in form, in the first trial of the Standard Oil 
Company in Chicago, and resulted in a conviction by the 
jury on 1400 odd counts in one trial, followed by a fine 
of $29,240,000. The property of any great corporation 
might be confiscated by the Government, if the rulings on 
the admissibility of evidence which were followed in that 
trial were generally adopted by the courts. What the 
Court of Appeals really reversed was this theory of law 
as applied in the prosecution of a corporation. 

nile tihieananccenpi 


Cost Allowance for Developing Products. 


A common saying among manufacturers is that few 
concerns figure their overhead expense high enough. 
There appears to an almost unconscious tendency to min- 
imize the aggregate of those costs which figure neither 
as productive labor nor as materials. Expenses of which 
there is small realization creep into a business, and there 
are prospective costs which are overlooked and conse- 
quently not provided for. Allied with the item of over- 
head are those elements which must be taken into account 
in determining the amount of profit that shall be added 
to the cost and paid by the customer, for allowance must 
be made for such considerations as surplus and growth, 
the latter including the development of the product. This 
question is convincingly discussed in a communication 
from a machine tool builder, in which he says: 


The selling price of a machine is made up of the money 
paid out for material, labor and overhead burden, or ex- 
penses of operating the factory, which includes, of course, 
such items as depreciation and repairs, and further must 
take in the expenses of selling the goods, also the profit it 
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is desired to make on the basis of the year’s business. Now 
this covers simply an ordinary business running along with- 
out change in the Kind of goods made or any increase in the 
lines manufactured. 

Suppose, however, that a’ person was ambitious and 
wanted to increase his equipment and his lines of manufac- 
ture and desired to avoid increasing the capital stock of 
the company. In that case, in addition to the amount of 
money he should receive for each hour of any workman’s 
time, he must secure a little additional money so that he 
can put in a new machine once in a while when he finds the 
old one getting worn out, or when he finds that in some de- 
partment the work is going relatively slow and the new ma- 
chine must be added in order to make the same rate of prog- 
ress through that department that is made elsewhere. He 
also wants a little additional money to pay for the design 
of the new machine and the necessary detail drawings which 
go with this. There are the patterns to be made which re- 
quire the investment of considerable money; then when the 
manufacturing of the first machine is started, there are the 
castings and other raw material to be paid for and the labor 
in the machine shop; catalogues to be made up and printed, 
more or less advertising to be done, and traveling and other 
expenses to be considered. Then the accounts are to be car- 
ried for a longer time than usual, because the machines are 
new and probably sent out subject to trial. 

All of the money necessary to cover these items must be 
secured, as above stated, either by increase of the capital 
stock, or if this is to be avoided, by an increase in the 
amount of money secured for each man’s labor in the shop 
above what the actual labor and overhead expenses would 
ordinarily require. For that reason, a concern which is to 
be progressive and prosperous must secure for each hour’s 
pay for a workman’s labor a certain percentage to fulfill the 
conditions as outlined. 

Here is food for thought that can be digested and 
absorbed by not a few manufacturers to their material 
benefit. Too many of them cherish the delusion that their 
cost systems are complete, when in reality there is room 
for profitable correction. Essential elements of expense 
are not realized, among them those referred to by the 
writer of the communication from which we have quoted. 
The initial cost of new products before a dollar of return 
can be hoped for is almost invariably large and frequently 
formidable in its ratio to the business transacted by the 
manufacturer. Rarely, if ever, does the first machine 
of a new type or patttern come up to the standard striven 
for, and consequently it may not leave the home works. 
Sometimes several machines are discarded, one after the 
other, before the desired perfection of model is achieved. 
Meanwhile the labor bill has been piling up, with its 
share of the overhead expense. The machine shop and 
foundry have been called upon for many hours of work 
at machine and bench and on the molding floor. Drafting 
room and pattern shop are heavy burdens in new work, 
but these expenses usually figure directly into the over- 
head. The factor of material is by no means to be 
slighted. 


It is apparent enough that the item of progress must 
figure as an essential factor all through the cost system 
in providing the necessary funds with which to meet its 
demands, unless the intention is to introduce new capital 
into the business. This apportionment of costs may be 
done in various ways, and it matters little how, so long 
as the management provides for it. Too many shops have 
hardly any definite comprehension of the magnitude of 
this expense. The better they understand it the more 
prosperous they should be eventually, and the less their 
liability to deception as to the average profits of a period 


of years. 
a 


Jogs in the Curve of Lake Ore Shipments. 


The all-rail shipments of Lake Superior ores in 1908, 


_ estimated in connection with our statistics of water ship- 


ments published December 10, 1908, at 500,000 gross tons, 
prove to have been 588,000 tons, so that the total ship- 
ments from Lake Superior mines last year were 26,014,- 
987 tons. This represents a falling off of 38.4 per cent. 
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from the 1907 shipments, which were 42,245,070 tons. 
As 1909 shipments of lake ores promise to be below the 
average shipments of the preceding four years it will be 
interesting to note from the records how relatively few 
have been the instances of decline in lake ore shipments, 
not only from those of the preceding year but from 
those of any previous year. The statement below pre- 
sents the grouping of the Lake Superior ore statistics by 
periods of 20, 10 and 5 years, recently employed by one 
of the iron ore selling firms to represent graphically the 
signal growth of the industry: 
Year. Gross tons. 
STS sie o's * 5,063,877 
Se: 7,292,643 
1890 9,003,725 
1891 7,071,053 
BOS Si Fe. st 9,070,554 
| ee ees 6,067,403 
1894 7,748,312 
1895 10,429,037 
1896 9,934,828 
1897 12,464,574 
1898 14,024,673 
Ss 65% cogs 18,251,804 
1900 19,059,393 
1901 20,593,537 
1902 27,562,566 
1903........24.289,878 
1904 21,822,839 
1905........34,353,456 
1906 38,522,239 
42,245,070 
RPGS. +62 5% 26,015,000 


Total... . .370,886,461 
1907 shipments. . . .42,245,070 
1888 shipments.... 5,063,877 


20 years’ increase . .87,181,193 = 1,859,060 tons per year average 
increase in 20 years, or an average increase of 36.71 per cent. 
per year for 20 years, or a total increase in shipments of 1907 
“over 1888 of 734.25 per cent. 

1907 shipments. . . .42,245,070 

41898 shipments. .. . 14,024,673 


10 years’ increase . . 28,220,397 = 2,822,040 tons per year average 
increase in 10 years, or an average increase of 20.12 per cent. 
per year for 10 years, or a total increase in shipments of 1907 
over 1898 of 201.22 per cent. 
1907 shipments. . . .42,245,070 
1903 shipments. . . .24,289,878 


5 years’ increase . . .17,955,192 = 3,591,038 tons per year average 
increase last five years, or an average increase of 14.78 per cent. 
per year for five years, or a total increase in shipments of 1907 
over 1903 of 73.92 per cent. 


It will be seen that of the 21 years covered by the 
above figures in only six did the shipments fail to reach 
those of the year preceding. And in only two cases of 
falling off has the year following the year of decline 
failed to make a new record. One of these instances was 
in 1894, when, though an increase was made upon the 
low year 1893, the records of 1890 and 1892 were not 
equaled. Another case was in 1904, when there was not 
only a decline from the preceding year of decline, but 
also from the record of 1902. We may assume that 1909 
will prove to be a year like 1894 in that while it will 
exceed its predecessor, it will not reach the high record, 
which is now that of 1907, and may not equal that of 1906. 

The records of increases in the 20, 10 and 5 year 
periods will bear examination and are suggestive of 
the future lake ore movement, as well as the course 
of pig iron production, since the two are fairly parallel. 
It will be seen that while the percentage of total in- 
crease and percentage of increase per year diminishes 
as the shorter periods of comparison are taken, the 
tonnage increase shows marked growth. Thus, while 
the increase from 1888 to 1907 was 1,859,060 tons a 
year, it was 3,591,088 tons a year for the five years 
ending with 1907, or nearly twice as much. As we 
come into the years following 1900 we deal with large 
figures yet the percentages must diminish. 

What is most suggestive about the table is that un- 
less all the precedents of the 21 years are to be broken, 


Decrease from 1890 = 21.46 per cent. 


Decrease from 1892 = 33.11 per cent. 


Decrease from 1895 = 4.7 per cent. 


Decrease from 1902 = 11.87 per cent. 
Decrease from 1902 = 20.82 per cent 


Decrease from 1907 = 38.4 per cent. 
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1910 will carry the record well beyond the 42,000,000 
tons of 1907, which would mean, in turn, a distinct ad- 
vance beyond 25,781,000 tons of pig iron. Such prospects 
are pleasant to contemplate from such an environment 
as that of to-day. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Isolated Power Plant. 

To the Editor: The suggestion made in the article in 
The Iron Age of February 18 by Richard W. Hale that the 
consulting engineer will favor an isolated plant because his 
commission may be affected by it is not well founded. It 
might as well be said that lawyers would advocate litigation 
to increase their charges, and that doctors would keep their 
patients sick to prolong their visits and increase their fees. 
While some lawyers and physicians may do so, such practices 
are not general, and as a client must trust somebody in mat- 
ters with which he is not familiar, the only person he can 
properly trust is the one he pays for advice. Any consulting 
engineer who, to increase his commission will advocate in- 
stalling an isolated plant, regardless of the conditions, is not 
worthy to be employed. On the contrary, it is extremely 
probable that he will give the central station the benefit of 
every doubt to be perfectly sure that he is acting fairly. The 
operating engineer is in a different position; his livelihood 
and position are at stake. Hence, he is likely to be biased 
in favor of an isolated plant. As far as the consulting engi- 
neer is concerned, the additional equipment required for an 
isolated plant over what would be required anyhow for 
heating, plumbing, refrigerating, sanitation, wiring, piping, 
&c., increases his fee relatively little. Moreover, this slight 
increase in fee is not at all in proportion to the extra: time 
and work demanded of him in its design and installation. 

The best way to judge whether an isolated plant is advis- 
able or not is by careful investigation of previous experience. 
Averages are always deceptive. The comparison should be 
based on the most approved modern practice, and the plant 
designed of no greater size than necessary to provide for 
immediate needs and for future needs that may be foreseen. 
The apparatus should be designed for the most economical 
eperation possible, having in view all the time that the cost 
of operation includes fixed charges. Accurate data are avail- 
able on operating costs, both with and without isolated plant. 
The writer has been collecting them for the last 10 years, 
and has published many detailed statements of operating 
costs of plants, similar to the one which follows later. By a 
straight comparison between the two costs a very definite 
idea can be obtained as to the relative value of service from 
the isolated plant and from the central station. 

Before giving these figures it seems advisable to take up 
the separate items mentioned in Mr. Hale’s article for 


GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


Rent.—In general, nothing should be allowed for the 
rental value of space occupied by the plant. In nine out of 
ten cases, where a plant has been installed and where service 
from the street had been used previously, no additional space 
was rented, the plant being installed in the space originally 
left for machinery. In special instances it is proper to allow 
for the value of rent, as in some large department stores or 
office buildings, where space has to be sacrificed and which 
would be used for other purposes had the plant not been in- 
stalled. However, the electric plant proper occupies but a 
small portion of the total space occupied by the machinery, 
which includes elevator pumps, house, fire and boiler feed 
pumps, vacuum cleaners, refrigerating machinery, steam heat- 
ing devices, &c. 

Interest.—The allowance of 5 per cent. is correct, but if 
the investment is to be written off year by year at a certain 
stated rate, the amount of interest should also decrease. 

Depreciation.—This is, more properly, a refunding charge. 
The situation in an isolated plant is entirely different from 
that in a central station. In the latter the load develops 
from year to year very rapidly; because of the high value 
of real estate and the continual improvement in electrical 
machinery, it is necessary to figure on the plant becoming 
more or less obsolete in 15 years. On the other hand, the 
isolated plant is located in a building of determined size, with 
demands that will not vary in 10 or 15 years materially. 
Additional uses may develop for steam and electricity, but 
the heating, water supply, elevator operation and lighting re- 
main substantially the same and constitute the bulk of the 
load. Steam piping, covering, electric wiring, foundations, 
auxiliary apparatus, such as feed water heaters, feed pumps, 
are all standard, and they depreciate but little more than the 
building itself. It is usual to allow a maximum of 2% per 
cent. for building depreciation, but 1%4 per cent. is more 
nearly the average amount allowed. It has been my practice 
to allow 5 per cent., to be on the safe side, on the whole cost 
chargeable to the electric plant; but from a strictly auditing 
standpoint a charge of 5 per cent. on the moving machinery 
and 2% per cent. on the piping, connections, foundations, 
&e., which would not wear out, would be an ample allow- 
ance, 
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Repairs and Renewals.—The only serious repairs and 
renewals likely in a well designed electric isolated plant are 
as follows: The engine cylinder may need reboring after 
five or ten years, depending upon the amount of use, char- 
acter of the oil, &c., and the valves, rods and brasses may 
need renewing. On the dynamo the commutator will prob- 
ably have to be renewed in from eight to twelve years. In 
addition to this, there are repairs made necessary by acci- 
dents and neglect. I think that 5 per cent. of the cost of the 
engines and dynamos is not excessive for repairs, if this cost 
is figured over a period of 20 years; but if this amount is 
expended year by year in repairs the plant should be in as 
good condition at the end of this time as it was when new, 
with this amount expended, the engines and dynamos_ could 


be rebuilt twice, in so far as the wearing parts are concerned. 


It is my practice to allow 3 per cent. on the total cost of the 
installation required for the isolated plant for repairs and 
for renewals, with the exception of storage battery installa- 
tion, where I allow 6 per cent. on the cost of the battery. 

Taxes.—This is a practical question. Taxes are based 
on assessed valuation, and that has rarely if ever any rela- 
tion to the character of the contents of the building. I know 
of no case where taxes have been increased because of the 
installation of an isolated plant. 

Insurance.—The isolated plant must be insured as well 
as any other machinery or apparatus in the building, and 
the rate should be figured for each separate case. In a fire- 
proof building the rate of insurance will be as low as 14 cents 
per $100. The insurance is rarely increased because of the 
installation of an isolated plant. The building is usually 
insured for 80 per cent. of its value, and unless the plant 
is a large proportion of the total cost of the building, the 
SO per cent. valuation amounts to about the same whether a 
plant is installed or not. That is, the electric plant proper 
for a building costing $400,000 would not amount to much 
over 3 per cent. of the total cost, and I doubt if any owner 
of a building would increase his insurance to provide for the 
increased investment made by installing an isolated plant. 
In manufacturing establishments where the power plant may 
be a large proportion of the cost, the cost of insurance should 
be included. 

Water.—The cost of water for plant purposes would de- 
pend upon how much of the exhaust steam is condensed. 
A ton of coal will ordinarily evaporate 250 cu. ft. of water, 
which would cost 25 cents at $1 per 1000. In the heating 
season probably nine-tenths of this amount will be returned 
to the boilers, making the cost of water per ton of coal about 
2% cents. In the summer season, allowing for the quantity 
returned to the feed water, the cost may be 20 cents per 
ton. As the greatest load comes on in the winter season 
when the exhaust is condensed, it is probable that 10 cents 
per ton is about the correct average charge for water used 
in the boilers. 

Sundries and Labor.—Mr. Hale’s discussion of sundries 
and labor seems to be fair. It is quite true that the labor 
cost in an isolated plant is likely to be an increment cost. 
In nine cases out of ten it becomes necessary merely to add 
a low price man on a shift, but in many cases it is not neces- 
sary to add anybody, although it is usually necessary to 
increase the pay. The change in labor cost should be care- 
fully estimated for each case. 

Profit—It would certainly not seem advisable to install 
an isolated plant unless there was some profit to the pur- 
chaser, either in money or otherwise, over and above the in- 
terest he would obtain on his money, and a fair allowance 
for renewals. If there is no other profit than a pecuniary 
profit to be derived, I should say that the purchaser should 
figure on at least 10 per cent. It is my practice not to advise 
the installation of a plant, other things being equal, unless 
there is a total profit, including interest and depreciation 
charges, of at least 25 per cent. on the cost of its installa- 
tion. In many instances, however, there are other profits— 
é. e., profits derived from having a skilled force of mechanics 
on the premises to take care of repairs to other machinery ; 
being able to use electricity freely without greatly increased 
cost; continuous operation without danger of breakdown— 
this applies more particularly to buildings supplied in out of 
town districts, as in the large cities the central stations are 
fairly free from such troubles, and these facts may make a 
private plant advisable even if it costs as much to operate 
as central service. 

As to Mr. Hale’s conclusion, the operation of the isolated 
plant is no more of a small business in itself than is the 
operation of an elevator system, refrigerating system or a 
heating system. If all the factors in the operation of a 
building are confined in one central isolated plant, the oper- 
ation is at least as simple as is the operation of a building 
where an engine and fireman and other assistants are em- 
ployed to take care of the heating system, the elevators and 
the refrigerating system, while electricity is purchased from 
outside, and a separate arrangement and separate provision 
has to be made for keeping track of electric bills, for ordering 
of electric lamps and for testing of meters. 


COMPARATIVE DATA. 


These are the general considerations, and as an example 
of complete figures of operating cost and as showing the 
method of comparison to be adopted, it seems advisable to 


eee eet mm. -nnnner~nnnn omens, 
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publish figures received from the Security Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company Building at Binghamton, N. Y., and compare 
them with figures of operating cost of a model building re- 
cently built in New York City, where the number of kilowatt 
hours delivered, type of elevators and the general service 
is very similar. These figures are absolutely correct, and the 
enormous difference shown between the isolated plant opera- 
tion and the central service supply can be duplicated in 
dozens of instances. The total cost of operation for the 
year 1908 was: 


ak eee so rach a he Oeste oS baen a daennie’ $4,189.00 
SE i cce acl n es heae eee ae on Ewes Cet aeeeawens . 3,191.00 
ee a ae oe Og en ae 308.28 
Re PR can ol. > oak itera ead diaseie a6 Vael’éce asd 126.90 
EROS SII aia Kia ck toe E Meee eet obi bes eaee’ 192.00 

ORO Fadi 8 Geo Sida cL SAME Ra ER TMLee ates eens $8,006.18 


The original cost of the plant, including the additional 
cost of steam fitting and wiring, was less than $15,000. 
Allowing 5 per cent. for interest and 5 per cent. for deprecia- 
tion or refunding, nothing for rent, nothing for taxes and 
nothing for insurance as none of these items were increased 
by the installation of the plant, nor would they be decreased 
by the shutting down of the plant, the total cost of opera- 
tion, including fixed charges, may be estimated at $9500 
a year. 

In the model building referred to, containing plunger ele- 
vators the same as those in the Security Mutual, and using 
about the same quantity of electricity, the cost of electricity 
alone was over $12,000 last year at rates of 5 and 4% cents 
per kilowatt hour, and, in addition to this, the cost of running 
the steam plant for operating the plunger elevators, for heat- 
ing and for running the small pump, was greater than the 
total cost of operating the Security Mutual Life Insurance 
Company’s plant. The total cost of operating this model 
building was over $23,000—i. e., for heat, light and power, 
as compared with $9500, including fixed charges for the 
Security Mutual plant. 

A similar comparison could be made between the building 
at Forty-first street and Park avenue, known as the Terminal 
Building, and the building at Thirty-fifth street and Fifth 
avenue, in which Maillard has his restaurant. The Forty- 
first street building has its own plant; the Maillard building 
has not. Maillard’s operate a small refrigerating plant, 
otherwise steam is only used for heating and cooking. The 
cost of operating the Thirty-fifth street building is greater 
than the cost of operating the Forty-first street building by 
something more than the total cost of the electricity, which 
last month amounted to over $1100. Or, to put it another 
way, the cost of the electricity in the Thirty-fifth street 
building alone was equal to the total cost of operating the 
steam, electric and heating plant of the Forty-first street 
building, plus the cost of running the heating plant and the 
refrigerating plant of the Thirty-fifth street building. The 
amount of electricity used at the Forty-first street building, 
it is true, is less than that used at the Thirty-fifth street 
building, because of the restaurant on the first floor, but it 
is perfectly safe to say that the whole heat, light and power 
equipment at the Thirty-fifth street building could have been 
cpeestes for less than three-quarters of the electric light bill 
alone. 

The building of S. Langsdorf & Co., at the corner of 
Spring and Crosby streets, a building 100 x 100 ft., 12 stories, 
containing a private plant, shows an average cost for oper- 
ating the heat, light and power installation of less than $450 
a month; while the lowest estimate received for electricity 
alone was over $7000 a year. 

These are the facts, and no amount of theorizing as to 
depreciation charges and as to benefits derived from large 
quantities can possibly counteract their effect. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF GAS POWER. 


There is another feature entering into the design of iso- 
lated plants which is just beginning to receive its proper 
recognition, to wit, the development 5f the gas producer. 
Heretofore an isolated plant has only been advisable when 
the total cost of current used ran up above $3000 a year; 
byt with the introduction of the gas producer plant, with its 
ease of operation, simplicity and low cost of power produc- 
tion, the field for isolated plants has been very much widened. 
With a gas producer and gas engine almost any factory plant 
can profitably compete with central station service, and as a 
kilowatt hour can be generated from 2 Ib. of coal, the labor 
factor becomes almost insignificant because of the small quan- 
tity of coal to be fired and because of the comparative sim- 
plicity of the apparatus. PERCIVAL Rosert MOSES. 

New YorK, March 1, 1909. 


Power Plants—A Practical Analysis, 

To the Editor: The papers of Messrs. Ripley and Hale 
on the relative merits of isolated plant vs. central station 
electric current supply* attract attention, more perhaps from 
the narrow and radical viewpoint which each has taken than 
from their broad value as a contribution to engineering liter- 
ature. One might assume from the claims made by each 
party that his method was a panacea for all users of power. 


*The Iron Age, January 7, 1909, and February 18, 1909, 
respectively. 
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The impression given to the layman in each case is mislead- 
ing, as there are elements in each form of supply which 
combined would be of commercial and practical value, where- 
as, if applied absolutely independently would result in finan- 
cial Joss and worry to the prospective user. The owner’s re- 
quirements should be analyzed by a competent and disin- 
terested party to obtain the most economical source of sup- 
ply for his particular case. 
CONSIDERATIONS. 


On general principles, the considerations entering into 
the selection of power generating apparatus may be divided 
into the five following classes: Continuity of operation, fire 
protection, safety and convenience, comfort of employees and 
total cost of power, steam for manufacturing and main- 
tenance. 

Continuity of Operation.—A source of power that is sub- 
ject to breakdowns and delays is expensive, therefore, the 
engineer in his recommendations must consider many things, 
such as climatic conditions, equipment, arrangement of lines 
and management of a public service corporation; or, on the 
other hand, the location and means of obtaining proper help 
to supervise and operate an isolated plant. Where this most 
important feature is considered there are some cases where 
an owner could better afford to put in a portable boiler and 
a donkey engine than a high type of isolated plant or pur- 
chase power from a poorly equipped or managed public serv- 
ice corporation. ; 

Fire Protection.—This resolyes itself into a question of 
environment and the amount of property the owner has at 
risk; also he should determine whether his insurance shall 
be $14 per $1000 or 70 cents per $1000, as well as the capital 
available for the equipment of the plant with proper protec- 
tive apparatus. This is a consequential expense which is 
sufficiently large in many cases to be taken into account in 
the design and layout of a power plant, and in the writer’s 
experience it has oftentimes been the influencing factor. 

Safety and Convenience.—This is again dependent on 
environment, such as the character of help, water for boilers 
and uses of steam for chemical and mechanical processes. 

Comfort of Employees.—Too much attention cannot be 
given to the question of providing comfortable surroundings 
for employees. Heating, ventilating, exhausting of vapors, 
foul gases, &c., from the different rooms are matters which 
should be carefully balanced and considered, and are impor- 
tant factors. 

Total Cost.—All of the preceding items enter into and 
form the different unit costs that make up the total of plant 
maintenance and operation. The most satisfactory plan to 
the owner is the 6he giving continuous power combined with 
the operation of the plant under the above conditions at the 
lowest possible cost. 

CONCLUSIONS. 


Conditions vary, and to assume or create the impression 
that the only solution is an isolated plant alone or the central 
station supply is erroneous and misleading. Basic facts may 
be sidetracked for the time being, and the owner, engineer 
or central station manager may fool himself for a certain 
time in the sophistry of self-interest, but truth will eventually 
prevail, and no one can afford to recommend apparatus with 
his opinion biased in financial self-interest, as intimated by 
Mr. Hale in the first part of his paper. 

The engineer’s chief aim should be to see his efforts eco- 
nomically successful, leaving a record which cannot be ex- 
celled, a reputation beyond reproach and a satisfied client. 
To attain it the problem should be approached in a fair and 
broad spirit, selecting the best from the entire engineering 
field and eliminating the expensive, uncertain and objection- 
able features and giving to his client an equipment which 
will, when in operation, give the highest efficiency at a min- 
imum cost. 

From the standpoint of self-interest (financially) this 
subject can be discussed from now until the end of time and 
the owner will be as much in the dark as when the discus- 
sion was started. It is a proposition which should receive 
proper and concise analysis, taking into account the elements 
which go to make up the best methods applicable to a specific 
case. 


EXAMPLES. 


The following cases have come directly under the writer's 
experience and supervision : 

The economy of isolated plants where total costs of steam, 
power, heat, light and insurance had to be considered : 


Total 
annual expense. 
$25,000 
48.000 
125,000 
45,000 


The economy of central station supply where the above 
elements do not enter into the expense: 


Annual 


Annual 
economy. 
[ene , REP eee ape eee 
ase 
Came B..6- oest - se 
Case 4 


Total 
annual ex rane. 
12,000 
15,000 


Greater savings than this have been made by the purchase 
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of current from public service corporations where power alone 
has to be the only consideration. 

As a general proposition, however, applying to industrial 
establishments where an approximate heat balance exists in 
the amount of steam required for power and steam for man- 
ufacturing purposes, heating, fire protection, &c., electric 
current should be sold from 8 mills to 144 cents per kilowatt 
hour for the owner to break even at the end of the year. 
Where the boiler plant is the predominant feature the above 
low price fails to attract the owner. 

Where the waste products of a factory are used as fuel 
and it is necessary to burn it up, there is absolutely no 
chance for the central station supply as an economical prop- 
osition, provided the waste is sufficient to generate the proper 
amount of power. FREDERICK A, WALDRON. 

New YorRK, March 6, 1909. 
A Fixed Profit Considered the Desideratum., 

To the Editor: As you show in your interesting editorial 
of March 4, the pendulum has swung to the extreme of low 
to high prices in the past 12 years. At one extreme prices 
were so low that no margin of profit remained, either to 
capital or labor, and all purchasing power was lost and busi- 
ness was not possible. At the other extreme prices were so 
high that there was no margin of profit to the buyer and 
there was no business. Cost of living left no profit to the 
average man, and cost of construction, &c., was too great 
to insure a profit on operation or to furnish a margin suffi- 
cient upon which financing could be done. 

Is it not axiomatic that a margin of profit is the essence 
of business? The purchasing power of the masses is in this 
to create business, and the basis of investment is the margin 
to carry it on. Should it not then be the law of business 
to maintain the margin of profit? We hear continually of 
the necessity of agreements, combinations, &c., to maintain a 
fixed price for metals, coal and freight rates, but older lines 
of business are carried on—agriculture, dry goods, groceries, 
the general retail trade, indeed, most of the business of the 
world—without feeling this necessity. Why is this? Is it 
not because the idea of a fixed profit is believed generally 
to be the first necessity, and that without this business can- 
not continue? Are the cutting of price below cost at one 
time and then again the effort to maintain a fixed high price 
peculiar to this day of great combinations—the cutting pre- 
liminary to combination and the high fixed price a necessity 
of combination? 

There is nothing analogous to such a fixed condition in 
nature. Costs of production fluctuate; productiveness of soil 
and maybe the energies of men vary from time to time. The 
adjustment of. price to costs and costs to price seems the 
important function of the business man and neither steck- 
holders, labor nor creditors can remain satisfied with a man- 
agement that gives away the margin of profit or that refuses 
to do business unless at a fixed price in which there may 
be several profits. It is the plain duty of the business man 
to maintain the margin of profit and to shut down only when 
that profit is not obtainable. It is to the consumer’s and 
the shipper’s best interest that that margin of profit be 
obtained and maintained, otherwise the producer or carrier 
consumes his plant and resources and cannot reduce his costs 
by improving his facilities. 

Were it possible to associate all in the idea of maintain- 
ing a margin of profit, all joining—capital, labor, shipper, 
carrier and consumer—in the slogan, “ A fair profit for all,” 
it would be a happier, better and more profitable world to 
live in. To sell below cost is a business sin and to charge too 
much an old-time folly. 

Another thought: Is not the high cost of living proof 
that we are overspecializing on manufacturing lines? Would 
it not be better to go back to the soil and employ more men 
on the farms? If the profit is not in manufacturing let the 
surplus labor produce from the soil, the original source of 
wealth and purchasing power. Is not the artificial price 
basis holding men idle who would better dig instead of await- 
ing the result of the effort to maintain a fixed price? The 
Old World people must understand this. The foreign laborer 
promptly goes back to his country when demand for manu- 
factured products halts. 

Will you preach the doctrine—I would almost say the 
religion—of the fixed profit? Blessings would follow. 

WALTER GRAHAM. 
Vir~ta Nova, Pa., March 8, 1909. 
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The De Forest Sheet Steel Company.—The contract 
for erecting the structural steel buildings for the new 
plant of the De Forest Sheet Steel Company and the T. 
& T. Roofing Company, Niles, Ohio, has been awarded to 
the Riter-Conley Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh. The Mor- 
gan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio, was given the 
contract for the two cranes, one being of 35 tons capac- 
ity, with a 5-ton auxiliary, and the other a 15-ton crane. 
Other contracts have not yet been closed. Work on the 
new plant will start ina few days. It is expected that it 
will be ready for operation about October 1. 
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Metal Trades Meetings. 


Cincinnati, 


In some ways the most significant meeting in the his- 
tory of the organization, the annual meeting of the Cin- 
cinnati Branch, National Metal Trades Association, 
March 11, was specially enjoyable because of the ad- 
dresses at the banquet by men of national and trade im- 
portance. The large banquet room of the Business Men’s 
Club was used for the occasion. Two of the announced 
speakers, W. A. Layman, Wagner Electric Mfg. Company, 
St. Louis, and H. P. Eels, Bucyrus Company, Milwaukee, 
were unavoidably absent. 


The chief speakers of the evening were Congressman 
Herman P. Goebel, who in a carefully prepared paper set 
forth the disadvantages our Government suffers through 
its inefficient merchant marine and ocean mail service, 
and Alfred H. Post, New York, who prefaced his talk on 
“Co-operative Freight Traffic,” facilitating consolidated 
carload shipments with a strong argument on the subsidy 
question. He contended that Congress should pass a sub- 
sidy bill that will provide and guarantee regular lines of 
fast mail steamers with comfortable and modern cabin 
accommodations from both the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. A chief thought in Mr. Post’s preliminary talk 
was expressed in these words: ‘ No subsidy will ever 
accomplish the results we desire unless it will provide 
for steamers which will carry our mails and bring to our 
shores as welcome and willing travelers the merchant 
and buyer of South America, Australasia and the 
Orient.” 

The annual report of Secretary John M. Manley was 
interestingly statistical in character. Calculating that 
the number of operatives on June 15, 1907, was 100 per 
cent., a study of the quarterly reports since that time 
disclosed a steady decrease in number of employees, ag- 
gregating 47 per cent. Reports received December 15, 
1808, showed an increase over the previous quarter of 
3 per cent.; total net decrease in number of operatives, 
44 per cent. Reports thus far received for the present 
quarter show an increase by the firms reporting in num- 
ber of operatives employed, over the preceding quar- 
ter, of 15 per cent. On industrial education the report 
showed that there are at present 125 young men in the 
co-operative course in engineering, working and studying 
alternately in the shops and at the University of Cin- 
cinnati. The prediction was ventured that within 10 
years that number will be increased to at least 1000. 
A feeling reference was made to the deaths during the 
year of Carl F. Lunkenheimer of the Lunkenheimer 
Company-.and John Howard Day, president of the J. 
H. Day Company. 

A particularly felicitous speech of the evening was 
that of Commissioner Robert Wuest of the National 
Metal Trades Association. He complimented the execu- 
tive capacity displayed by member J. C. Hobart of the 
Cincinnati branch and predicted some national honors 
for that gentleman. He referred to the liability insur- 
ance problem as one requiring careful study, bespoke for 
the premium system a universal popularity when thor- 
oughly understood and understandingly applied, and 
urged a big attendance at the coming meeting in New 
York (April 14 and 15) of the National Association. He 
eulogized the labor bureau feature of the local organiza- 
tions and suggested that the Cincinnati bureau was not 
used as much as it should be. He referred also to B. B. 
Quillen, Cincinnati Planer Company, and that gentle- 
man’s chances for representation in the Administrative 
Council of the national body, which, if carried out at the 
meeting, would give Cincinnati the largest representation 
in that section of the great organization of tool builders 
of any city in the country. 

President Lodge, Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Com- 
pany, told of the past presidents and gave some inside 
history of the Cincinnati branch. 

J. C. Hobart gave an informal but highly interesting 
talk on“ Membership.” He recalled the meeting 10 
years ago at the Gibson House, where the Cincinnati 
branch was organized, with eight men as its sponsors. 
“The great success of the Cincinnati branch,” said he, 
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“is in the future, as it has been in the past, in its ad- 
herence to high ideals.” 

To Benjamin Sebastian of the Sebastian Lathe Com- 
pany was allotted the distinction of closing the speech 
making, displaying his ability as a quick witted after 
dinner talker. 

John W. Neil, John H. McGowan Company, was re- 
elected president; B. B. Quillen, Cincinnati Planer Com- 
pany, vice-president ;. Henry Ritter, Lunkenheimer Com- 
pany, treasurer; L. G. Robinson, J. A. Fay & Egan Com- 
pany, secretary. The new Executive Committee is made 
up of A. E. Robinson, American Tool Works Company ; 
August H. Tuechter, Cincinnati-Bickford Tool Company, 
and E. H. Hargrave, Cincinnati Tool Company. 

; Chicago, 

The Chicago Branch, National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, held its annual meeting and dinner on the evening of 
March 9 at the Mid-Day Club, Chicago. Following the 
reports of officers. which showed the association in a 
most healthy condition, numerically and financially, a 
resolution was adopted electing John D. Hibbard, former 
president of the John Davis Company, to honorary mem- 
bership. Mr. Hibbard had served the organization con- 
tinuously for five years, two years as president and three 
years as a member of the Executive Committee. The 
election of officers resulted as follows: 

President, John W. O’Leary, A. J. O’Leary & Son 
Company; vice-president, W. L. Kroeschell, Kroeschell 
Bros. Company; treasurer, L. C. Walker, Aermotor Com- 
pany; secretary, Paul Blatchford, 1524 Tribune Building, 
Chicago. Executive Committee: John W. O’Leary, A. J. 
O’Leary & Son Company; W. L. Kroeschell, Kroeschell 
Bros. Company; L. C. Walker, Aermotor Company; F. 
C. Caldwell, H. W. Caldwell & Son Company; Francis 8. 
North, Union Special Machine Company; Staunton B. 
Peck, Link-Belt Company; Louis E. Burr, Woods Motor 
Vehicle Company; A. T. Simonds, Simonds Mfg. Com- 
pany; H. H. Latham, Latham Machinery Company. 

The address of the evening was delivered by Prof. 
Charles Richmond Henderson of the University of Chi- 
cago on “ Employees’ Insurance.” He held the undivided 
attention of his auditors, over 100 in number, for almost 
an hour. Rounds of applause and an enthusiastic vote 
of thanks testified to the value of the address. A com- 
mittee of seven was appointed by the newly-elected pres- 
ident to co-operate with Professor Henderson in further- 
ing a rational handling, by employers, of this subject. 


‘ Director George N. Carman of the Lewis Institute spoke 


on the progress made in the practical development of the 
co-operation course in mechanic arts, in which the mem- 
bers of the Chicago branch and the Lewis Institute are 
jointly interested. Altogether, the meeting proved one of 
the most interesting and best attended and satisfactory 
in the history of the association. 

Beston. 


The Boston Branch, National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, held its annual meeting and dinner at the Parker 
House, Boston, March 9. The officers elected were Edwin 
E. Bartlett, president; E. P. Robinson, Atlantic Works, 
vice-president ; Duncan D. Russell, James Russell Boiler 
Works, treasurer; M. H. Barker, American Tool & Ma- 
chine Company, and Fred F. Stockwell, Barbour-Stock- 
well Company, members of the Executive Committee un- 
til 1910, and Winslow Blanchard, Blanchard Machine 
Company, and H. I. Illingworth, Boston Machine Works, 
Lynn, until 1911. The president, vice-president and treas- 
urer were re-elected. Messrs. Blanchard and Illingworth 
are new members of the board. The reports of the va- 
rious officers were accepted. 


Worcester. 


The Worcester Branch, National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation, held its annual meeting and dinner at the State 
Mutual Restaurant, Worcester, Mass., March 9, with a 
large attendance from Worcester, Fitchburg and other 
places of the vicinity. John R. Back was elected presi- 
dent; George I. Alden, Norton Grinding Company, vice- 
president; Charles F. Marble, Curtis & Marble Machine 
Company, treasurer; and H. B. MacDonald, Simonds 
Mfg. Company, Fitchburg, Mass., and Channing M. Wells, 
American Optical Company, Southbridge, Mass., mem- 
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bers of the Executive Board. The terms as members of 
the board of Charles E. Hildreth, Whitcomb-Blaisdell Ma- 
chine Tool Company; A. E. Newton, Prentice Bros. Com- 
pany ; George F. Brooks, Harrington & Richardson Arms 
Company, and Clarence W. Hobbs, Hobbs Mfg. Company, 
all of Worcester, do not expire this year. Vice-President 
Alden and Treasurer Marble succeed themselves. 


Philadelphia, 


Nearly 100 members and guests of the Metal Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Philadelphia participated at the 
fifth annual banquet of the association, which was held 
in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in that city, on the even- 
ing of March 11. Wm. 8S. Hallowell, president of the 
association, made the welcoming address and introduced 
the speakers of the evening. John M. Shrigley, presi- 
dent of the Williamson Trade School, spoke on “ The New 
Apprenticeship ”; Walter Drew, commissioner of the Na- 
tional Erectors’ Association, made an address on “The 
Significance of the Case of the Bucks Stove & Range 
Company vs. The American Federation of Labor,’ while 
J. C. Monaghan, secretary of the National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education, spoke on “ In- 
dustrial Education.” The addresses were all exceedingly 
interesting, and the function was the best the association 
has ever held. The officers of the association are as fol- 
lows: President, William S. Hallowell, Harrison Safety 
Boiler Works; vice-president, E. L. Langworthy, Adams 
& Westlake Company; treasurer, Thomas Evans, Eynon 
Evans Mfg. Company; secretary, J. H. Paswaters. Coun- 
cillors, J. H. Schwacke, Wm. Sellers & Co., Inc.; Law- 
rence Dickey, Lawrence Gas Fixture Company; F. M. 
Cresson, Geo. V. Cresson Company ; Stanley G. Flagg, Jr., 
Stanley G. Flagg & Co.; Geo. L. Markland, Jr., Philadel- 
phia Gear Works; Wm. F. Sauter, Williamson Bros. Com- 
pany. 

Pacific Coast, 


Announcement was made last week of arrangements 
for a meeting on March 13 of the Portland, Ore., members 
of the United Metal Trades Association of the Pacific 
Coast, with F. K. Copeland, Sullivan Machinery Com- 
pany, Chicago, president of the National Metal Trades 
Association. The Seattle, Wash., members of the Pa- 
cific Coast Association had made arrangements for a 
banquet to Mr. Copeland at the Hotel Washington, Seat- 
tle, March 15. Later it was expected that Mr. Copeland 
would meet the Spokane members in that city. The an- 
nual meeting of the United Metal Trades Association of 
the Pacific Coast will be held at Everett, Wash., April 24. 


-———q 37T-o___——_ 


Australian Notes. 


The iron bounty bill, under its new titlé of “A Bill 
for an Act for the Encouragement of Manufacturers in 
the Commonwealth,” has at last become law. The reaper 
and binder clause has been eliminated, and the measure 
provides for the payment of £150,000 in respect of (1) pig 
iron made from Australian ore, (2) puddled bar iron 
made from Australian ore, and (3) steel made from Aus- 
tralian pig iron, all at the rate of 12 shillings per ton. 

It also provides for a payment of £30,000 in respect 
of (1) galvanized sheet or plate iron or steel (whether 
corrugated or not) made from Australian ore, (2) wire 
netting (not prison made) and made from Australian ore 
or from wire manufactured in the United Kingdom, (3) 
wire made from Australian ore, (4) iron or steel tubes 
(not riveted or cast) not more than 6 in. internal diam- 
eter, made from Australian pig iron or steel, all at the 
rate of 10 per cent. on value. 

The bounty for pig iron must be claimed before June 
30, 1914, and not more than £30,000 will be paid in any 
one year. In the 10 per cent. list the bounty expires 
June 30, 1912. The act takes effect from January 1, 1909. 

The Victorian Railways have let a contract for 455 
tons of fish plates to the Australian Iron Works at Lith- 
gow, N. S. W. The price works out at £9 7s. per ton, and 
the contract was placed with a view to aiding the Austra- 
lian iron industry. The Lorain Company, of the United 
States, tendered a lower rate, and the Australian price 
is equivalent to a concession of 10 per cent. on the Lorain 
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price, plus duty. The Lorain Company has secured a 
contract for 65 miles of 80-lb. rails. 

East Indian pig iron from the Bengal Iron & Steel 
Company, Calcutta, has won a footing in Australia. It is 
10 or 15 shillings per ton cheaper than corresponding 
grades of British pig iron. 

William Sandford, who for years was Australia’s 
most energetic ironmaster, has received his own portrait 
in oil as a testimonial. The Lord Mayor of Sydney made 
the presentation on behalf of Mr. Sandford’s many 
friends. 

—_~27- oe 


Foreign Trade Expansion. 


The promotion of foreign trade is receiving special 
attention from the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, whose headquarters are at 170 Broadway, New York. 
Aggressive methods will be employed to expand the sale 
of American goods in foreign markets. An export paper 
will be published, and will be printed in both English and 
Spanish. It will be circulated among the actual buyers, 
known to the large membership of the association in 
every quarter of the globe. James L. Ewell, formerly 
with R. G. Dun & Co., the mercantile agency, has severed 
his connection with the agency and joined the National 
Association of Manufacturers, to continue the work of 
building up on broad lines the foreign business of Ameri- 
can manufacturers. Ue will give special attention to 
developing the export journal, and will also assist in 
extending the system of clearing foreign credit informa- 
tion already established by the association. His long ex- 
perience in credit reporting will bring to the association 
valuable aid and a wide range of credit news sources, 
based upon a complete interchange system. The methods 
of credit reporting have uot kept pace with the advance 
in commerce on other lines, and the association is now 
making great additions to this branch of its important 
service. 

Beginning with a proper presentation of the article 
and furnishing expert advice on all matters pertaining to 
the extension of trade—namely, patents and trademarks, 
foreign market reports, lists of foreign buyers, transla- 
tions, foreign credit reports, customs tariffs, shipping and 
forwarding, the collection of debts, &c.—the work will 
form a complete chain from the production end to the 
return of the proceeds of sales to the cash till. 
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An Exhibition of United States Industries in 
Chile. 


An exhibition of United States industries will be held 
at Santiago, Chile, in October and November, 1909, under 
the auspices of the South American Exhibit Company, 
which has established offices at 27 William street, New 
York, and is now arranging with American manufac- 
turers to exhibit their products. The exposition has the 
sanction of the Chilian Government, and the United 
States Government is also lending its help through the 
Department of Commerce and Labor and its Consular 
Department. The movement is a result of an agitation 
begun by the Consul General to Chile some time ago 
who circularized American manufacturers; calling their 
attention to the advantages of establishing better trade 
relations with Chile. 

Several large buildings, which were used in an exhi- 
bition held in Santiago by the Government, have been 
turned over to the Exhibit Company for the use of 
American manufacturers. One of these buildings has 
been set aside for the exhibition of liberal arts and gen- 
eral machinery. A feature of the exhibition will be that 
it will be free to the public, and all goods for exhibition 
purposes will be admitted into Chile free of duty. The 
company will furnish interpreters to assist exhibitors in 
explaining their goods, and will also furnish printed 
matter in Spanish describing the articles shown. 

———— 


On the Ashland division of the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern 1000 new steel ore cars are to be put in service with- 
in the next few months. There are already about 500 
such cars used by this road on the Gogebic range. 
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Pig Iron Making in Ontario. 
Concentrated Native Magnetites as the Basis. 


The amount of public reinforcement given to the iron 
industry of Canada is well indicated by the character of 
the Canadian Government publications dealing with iron 
mining and metallurgy. It is quite in line with the pay- 
ment of bonuses on iron and steel of domestic manufac- 
ture that Canada should make a lavish outlay on publica- 
tions minutely describing her mineral resourees and the 
progress made in their development. The contrast is 
sharp with the policy pursued in some of our States. 
Alabama, for example, with all that has been said, and 
justly, about her mineral resources, has for several years 
withheld the paltry amount asked for by its Geological 
Survey to publish data concerning her iron deposits and 
her advance in ironmaking. Recently a review was given 
in these columns of the voluminous and admirable “ Re- 
port on the Mining and Metallurgical Industries of Can- 
ada, 1907-8,” coming from the Dominion Department of 
Mines, Mines Branch, at Ottawa. The volume now be- 
fore us,* while it is an annual report, is made of specia! 
value by its elaborate chapters on the “Iron Ranges 
East of Lake Nipigon ” and “ The Iron and Steel Industry 
of Ontario.” The former appear in two parts, the first 
dealing with the iron ranges of the Sturgeon River region 
and the latter with those around the headwaters of Red 
Paint River. The geology of both these districts is de- 
scribed with plentiful illustration. The investigations 
have not been carried far enough to indicate definitely the 
character of the various deposits and very little as to 
their extent is given in the present volume, the investiga- 
tors dealing largely with outcrops. 


The section on “ The Iron and Steel Industry of On- 
tario,” by George Cleghorn Mackenzie, consists of 150 
pages, the earlier portion of which is given up to a his- 
torical and statistical review. Concerning the production 
of iron ore in Onturio, figures for 10 years are given 
showing shipments of 27,409 tons in 1898, increasing to 
a maximum of 359,288 tons in 1902, due largely to ship- 
ments from the Helen mine. Later shipments declined, 
being only 53,253 tons in 1904, but increasing to 211,597 
tons in 1905. They were 128,049 tons in 1906 and 205,295 
tons in 1907. Only the Helen mine has been worked on 
a large scale, though five other iron mines are producing. 
The Moose Mountain promises to be a large shipper event- 
ually. At the Atikokan mine, 128 miles west of Port 
Arthur, shipments were suspended in 1907, owing to the 
shutting down of the Atikokan Iron Company’s blast 
furnace at Port Arthur. This mine, which yields a mag- 
netite running 60 per cent. metallic iron and containing 
pyrrhotite and pyrite, has already been described in these 
columns. At the time the report was written the pro- 
duction of iron ore from Eastern Ontario amounted to 
about 8000 tons a month, all coming from the Wilbur 
and Mayo mines and being shipped to Canadian furnaces 
at Sault Ste. Marie and Midland, Ontario, and Radnor, 
Quebec. The Mayo mine and other ore bodies at Besse- 
mer, in Mayo township, on the Central Ontario Railroad, 
are owned by the Mineral Range Iron Mining Company. 
An average analysis of the ore shipped from these prop- 
erties shows 54.29 per cent. iron, 9.84 per cent. silica, 2.02 
per cent. alumina, 0.019 per cent. phosphorus, 0.38 per 
cent. manganese, 1.35 per cent. magnesia, and 0.062 per 
cent. sulphur. The Wilbur mine, which is about 60 miles 
north of Kingston, yields a magnetite averaging 50 per 
cent. in iron, though this can be brought up to 55 per 
cent. by sorting. 

Magnetic Concentration. 


Mr. Mackenzie devotes a large part of his report to 
the magnetic concentration of iron ores. With much de- 
tail of illustration, concentrating and briquetting opera- 
tions are explained, and the construction of machinery 
for these purposes described. Visits were paid to the 
iron mines and concentrating plants in the Champlain 
District of New York, and the equipment and resultant 
product are described at length, as well as the operations 

* Seventeenth ‘Annual Report of the Ontario Bureau of ‘Mines. 
— 356 pages; illustrated. Published at Toronto, 
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at Standish and Port Henry furnaces, which are largely 
burdened with Chateaugay and Mineville concentrates. 
The concentrating plant of the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany at Lebanon, Pa., is also described as well as the 
connected nodulizing plant. It is stated that a consid- 
erable fuel economy is secured at Lebanon by the. use 
of nodulized small ores, the furnaces when burdened 
with a liberal percentage of this material running more 
uniformly and with less trouble than when using straight 
roasted Cornwall ores. 

To show that low grade Ontario magnetites may be 
concentrated by means of the electric magnet and to 
ascertain the percentage of separation to be expected in 
commercial operation, samples of ore were taken from 
various localities in the province and submitted to pre- 
liminary testing. ‘Tables are given showing in each case 
the treatment of crude ore, concentrates, tailings and the 
efficiency of the operation. It is stated that the concen- 
trates from all the Ontario ores used in these tests would 
probably require nodulizing or briquetting before being 
used for smelting. For Grindal concentrating and bri- 
quetting plants treating 1000 tons of crude ore in 24 hr., 
the cost of the former is figured at $85,100, of the bri- 
quetting plant at $186,000, and of the power plant at 
$25,000. With the proper addition for working capital 
it is estimated that $350,000 would be required. It is 
figured that 1000 tons of crude ore averaging 40 per cent. 
iron is delivered to the mill every 24 hr. at $1.25 a ton, 
that two tons of crude ore are required to make one ton 
of concentrates, allowing for a loss of 12 per cent. in the 
tailings; and that 500 tons of concentrates are produced 
averaging 68 per cent. of iron, making about 520 tons of 
briquettes containing 65 per cent. iron. The cost of one 
ton of briquettes is figured as follows: 
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Adding $1.25 freight by rail and boat to lower lake 
port and 10 cents a ton royalty, the total cost is $5.35 
for a 65 per cent. ore, or §.23 cents per unit. The esti- 
mated selling price is $6 a ton, and on an annual output 
of 150,000 tons a profit of $97,500 is figured. A compari- 
son of the above with the average selling price of Lake 
Superior ores over a period of years would indicate that 
a concentrating plant operating as indicated on Ontario 
ores would sun at a loss rather than at a profit, if it 
attempted to meet the competition of lake ores. Further, 
if it were contemplated to send such concentrates into 
the United States the duty of 40 cents a ton would need 
to be added, under present tariff schedules. 

Pig Iron Costs. 

In the latter part of Mr. Mackenzie’s report a detailed 
calculation is given by a firm of blast furnace engineers 
of the cost of a blast furnace to use eastern Ontario mag- 
netic ores, and of a connected by-product coking plant. 
The locations considered are Kingston and Trenton, both 
on Lake Ontario. It is assumed that 50 to 60 per cent. 
of the ore mixture will consist of nodulized or briquetted 
concentrates costing $4 at the furnace, and that the bal- 
ance of high sulphur ores when roasted will cost approx- 
imately $2.60 a net ton at the furnaces. An average out- 
put of 250 tons a day is estimated. The cost of the fur- 
nace is put at $700,000 and of the by-product coke plant 
at $775,000, a total of $1,475,000. The average market 
price of No. 2 foundry iron at the furnace is figured at 
$16.75 and the cost at $15.64. The yearly profit from 
pig iron is computed to be $95,737.50, and that from the 
coke plant, $166,014; to these the bounty of $77,625 is 
added, making a total of $339,376.50, or 23 per cent. on 
the investment. The author, however, considers the mar- 
ket price used as the basis of comparison too low. From 
consumers of foundry iron, he says, he finds that the 
minimum paid in 10 years was $17 a ton delivered at 
their works, and the maximum $25. It is thertfore con- 
sidered that $19 is a fair average price. It may be sug- 
gested that if the metal working interests of Ontario are 
to be developed in any large way they must be based on 
cheaper pig iron than seems to be attainable through the 
utilization of local ores, and that, too, without any allow- 
ance for bounty, since that is bound to be but temporary. 
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The Labor Situation. 


Anthracite Wage Conference—An Advance for 
Puddlers. 


A conference was held at Philadelphia March 12 be- 
tween the subcommittees of the anthracite mine workers 
and the operators to arrange a new agreement to go into 
effect April 1. President Lewis of the United Mine 
Workers reviewed the various demands of the men— 
which are, briefly, recognition of the union, an increase 
in wages and the collection of union dues by the compa- 
nies by deductions from wages—particularly emphasizing 
the question of recognition. He said that his committee 
represented the organized mine workers, and in this con- 
ference spoke strictly for the anthracite workers, with 
no attempt to subordinate the anthracite to the bitumi- 
nous interests. The operators reiterated their intention 
to deal with the committee as representatives of the an- 
thracite mine workers and not as officers of the union. 
They renewed their offer to continue the present agree- 
ment for three years. This proposition will be placed 
before a convention of the miners of the three anthracite 
districts, which will be held in the near future. Later 
another conference will be held between the subcommit- 
tees which met last week. While the prospects do not 
seem bright for a peaceful settlement, hope of an adjust- 
ment is not given up. It has been intimated that the men 
may continue at work after March 31 without an agree- 
ment, striking at the various mines as grievances come 
up, this being the procedure prior to the strike of 1902. 

The Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
handed down a decision March 11 in the injunction case 
of the Buck Stove & Range Company, St. Louis, against 
the American Federation of Labor. It modifies and af- 
firms the decree of Justice Gould of the Supreme Court 
of the District enjoining the Federation and its officers 
from conspiring to boycott the Bucks Stove & Range 
Company and from referring to it in the American Fed- 
erationist in the “We Don’t Patronize” or “ Unfair” 
list. The court holds that the defendants cannot be re- 
strained from all publications referring to the above com- 
pany, but only such as are made in furtherance of an 
illegal boycott. In partly dissenting, Chief Justice Shep- 
ard expresses the opinion that the decree should be mod- 
ified “so as to restrain the acts only by which other per- 
sons have been or may be coerced into ceasing from busi- 
ness relations with the Bucks Stove & Range Company; 
but so as not to restrain the publication of the name of 
that company in the “We Don’t Patronize” column of 
the American Federationist, no matter what the object 
of such publication may be suspected or believed to be.” 
The decision does not settle the appeal in the contempt 
proceedings in which. Messrs. Gompers, Morrison and 
Mitchell were given jail sentences. This case will ” 
heard later by the Appellate Court. 

Wages of >uddlers employed in rolling mills in the 
Central West that sign the Amalgamated scale will be 
advanced for March and April from $5.25 to $5.37% per 
ton, and finishers will receive an advance of between 1 
and 2 per cent. It was found that the average price on 
shipments of iron bars in January and February was 
1.36 cents, against 1.34 cents in November and December, 
which entitles the men to the advances noted. Wages 
of sheet and tin mill workers in March and April will 
remain the same as in January and February. 

Announcement has been made by the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company, Steelton, Pa., and the Maryland Steel 
Company, Sparrows Point, Md., of a reduction in wages 
and salaries amounting approximately to 10 per cent., 
which will become effective April 1. It is understood that 
the reduction affects all salaries from that of the presi- 
dent down, as well as the wages of all employees in oper- 
ating departments. 

A Reading, Pa., dispatch says that at a conference 
held there March 15 between national officers of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
and representatives of the lodges in the Eastern District, 
it was decided not to accept the reductions proposed by 
Eastern iron manufacturers. The matter was put in the 
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hands of the Executive Committee of the Eastern Dis- 
trict, which will meet at the call of the district vice- 
president. 

————__~»--o— 


A Manufacturer’s Theory of Overhead Costs. 


In The Iron Age of February 20, 1908, the relative 
merits of the average productive hour and the percent- 
age systems of apportioning overhead expense over the 
product in manufacturing were editorially discussed. 
This subject has recently been treated in an interesting 
manner in a letter written by James N. Heald of the 
Heald Machine Company, Worcester, Mass., in reply to 
a request for his views by a brother manufacturer. Mr. 
Heald says: 

“The important part of a cost system is the proper 
determination of what the overhead charges should be, 
and how they should be obtained and distributed. It 
is the writer’s opinion, however, that more people are 
making the mistake of figuring overhead expenses too 
small than too large. There are innumerable leaks and 
innumerable small items of expense which come along 
in the conduct of a business, so that, unless everything 
goes through a stores department and is issued abso- 
lutely to some definite account, the amount will be lost 
sight of and not show up in the figuring of the over- 
head expenses, or, what is equally as bad, is to have it 
in the percentage and not know on what operation or 
part of the work it really applied. 

“The labor cost is not difficult at any time to obtain, 
although we think the method we use of ringing out 
on cards with a time clock is the best that has been 
figured out for a shop of ordinary size at the present 
time. 

“The cost of material can be readily obtained if the 
material is sent through a stores department, and is 
issued out against definite lots of machines, or a definite 
shop order covering the identical part being made up. 

“The factor overhead, or expense, as some call. it, 
can be figured in two ways; either as a percentage on 
the cost of the labor or on a productive hour basis. In 
our opinion, having used both, the latter is the modern 
and satisfactory method in connection with men work- 
ing on day pay. The reason possibly we can explain 
briefly. 

“Tf a concern pays $10,000 a year for labor and also 
pays $10,000 for the running expenses, such as salaries, 
rent, taxes, insurance, heat, power, light, &c., then by 
the pencentage method you would double the cost of 
labor, enough in that case to get you the cost of manu- 
facture plus, of course, the cost of material. If the 
overhead expenses were one-half of the labor bill, your 
percentage would be 50 per cent. to add to labor instead 
of 100 per cent. In the productive hour basis you divide 
the overhead expenses per month, or per year, by the 
number of productive hours per month or per year. 
We do this per month, which we think is far preferable. 
That is, we take the sum of money that is spent each 
month for the items above mentioned, and divide it by 
the number of hours the men in the shop are actually 
working on goods to be sold, and this gives us a 
certain number of cents per hour, as the expense or 
overhead charge and add to the workmen’s pay per 
hour to support the factory in operation. If, for in- 
stance, the average workman’s pay is 25 cents per hour, 
you might get a productive hour rate of 20. cents per 
hour or 25 cents per hour, or, if the shop was running 
very efficiently, says 15 cents per hour. 

“In figuring costs by this method our cost records 
show the number of hours and the money paid to each 
workman who works on the part. They also show 
what the productive hour rate was at that time. If three 
or four men work on a piece of work aggregating 40 hr., 
the labor cost would amount to a certain sum. The 
overhead charge would then be 40 hr. into the overhead 
rate of 20 cents, or $8, which, added to labor cost, plus 
the cost of material used, would give the manufacturing 
cost of that part. 

“Now, to illustrate why this is better than the per- 
centage, I would say, first, that if you were building in 
your factory two kinds of machinery, one high grade 
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and one low grade, a man you pay 15 cents an hour re- 
quires just as much supervision, heat, power and light 
as a. man whom you are paying 30 cents an hour. If, 
however, in figuring the cost of his work or selling an 
hour of his time, you double the 15 cents, you receive 
only 15 cents to pay your overhead expenses, while on 
the 30-cent man if you sell an hour of his time you 
would be charging 30 cents to pay your overhead ex- 
penses for an hour of his time. «In other words, in fig- 
uring the costs, you would get twice as much off the ex- 
pensive man to pay your overhead as off the other, 
while on the productive hour basis you would add, say, 
20 cents an hour to the 15-cent man, thus making 35 
cents an hour for his time, and 20 cents to the 30-cent 
man, or making 50 cents an hour for his time, in each 
case getting 20 cents for an hour of each man’s time 
to pay your overhead expenses. 

“By the percentage basis you would be continually 
underselling the market on your cheaper machines, be- 
cause you have not figured in enough of the overhead 
expense to have it bear its proportion, while on your 
expensive machine you would be continually above the 
market and unable to meet competition, because you 
were overloading that line of machines with a greater 
proportion of the overhead cost than belongs to them. 

“Another illustration of the error of percentage 
figuring is seen in the case of performing a certain 
operation done by a man to whom we paid, say, 17 cents 
per hour; later on this man was busy, and the work 
was given to another man, to whom we paid 22 cents. 
It turned out that when the job was done, occupying, 
say, three or four days, exactly the same money was 
paid for the work, which means that a higher priced 
man had done it enough quicker so that the rate multi- 
plied by the time was the same in each case. 

“On the percentage basis of figuring costs you would 
see absolutely no difference in the cost of the part, 
whichever man did the work. On the productive hour 
basis you see a marked difference, because there was 
one whole day less time required. That means, of course, 
less productive hours and reduces the cost of the piece. 

“It is very simple to obtain monthly the sum to be 
divided by the productive hours; it is a simple matter 
to obtain monthly the number of productive hours, and 
then you know continually exactly how the factory is 
running. If the number of workmen is small, the pro- 
ductive hour rate will go up at once, and your cost price 
will show. If the number of men is increased, and the 
overhead expenses remain on the same basis, the pro- 
ductive hour rate will drop and you will see immediately 
the reduction in the manufacturing cost of the work 
being done.” 

— p-e_—____- 


The British Iron Trade Still Lagging. 


As might be judged, the influence of recent develop- 
ments in the iron markets of the United States and Ger- 
many has been unfavorable to the iron trade in Great 
Britain. However, March has brought out a little more 
buying of pig iron in the Cleveland District, and buyers 
paid in the first week of this month a little more for 
prompt deliveries than in the preceding fortnight. No. 
3 Cleveland pig iron sold on March 5 at 47 shillings 3 
pence, with warrants at 47 shillings. These prices repre- 
sented a decline of 3 shillings 6 pence from those of one 
year previous. The shipments of Cleveland pig iron in 
February were but 67,487 tons, while in February, 1908, 
they were 130,488 tons, and the best month of 1908 
showed a total of 178,000 tons. The February average 
for 10 years was 86,919 tons. The increase of pig iron 
stocks in Connal’s stores in February was 16,902 tons, the 
total at the end of the month being 173,309 tons. Makers’ 
stocks have also increased, but there are no statistics. 
The demand for pig iron from Europe was only 39,000 
tons in February, while in the high month, May, 1907, 
these shipments were more than 134,000 tons. 

A reduction of 5 shillings has been made in the price 
of iron plates and angles in the north of England, and 
they are now quoted £6 15s. Steel ship plates remain at 
£6. A slightly better inquiry for shipbuilding material 
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is noted as new work is undertaken at the shipyards. 
Rails show more activity than some other finished lines. 
Heavy sections now sell at £5 5s. Iron bars are weak at 
£5 15s. in the Midlands. The Scotch steel makers had a 
meeting early in March, but made no change in prices, 
though some manufacturers favored a reduction. The 
principal encouragement in the Scotch steel trade comes 
from the feeling that the bottom has been touched, though 
no definite signs of betterment are yet in evidence. 
——_—_.3¢---—_—__—_— 


The Steel Corporation’s Annual Report. 


The seventh annual report of the United States Stee! 
Corporation covering the fiscal year ending December 
31, 1908, was made public March 17. It shows total 
earnings for the year of $91,847,710.57. After deductions 
of $16,965,181.46 for sinking funds, depreciation and ex- 
tinguishment funds and extraordinary replacement funds, 
the net earnings were $74,882,529.11. After deductions 
for interest and dividends the surplus net income for the 
year was $10,342,986.70. The total undivided surplus 
December 31, 1908, was $133,415,214. 

Of the $50,000,000 heretofore appropriated from sur- 
plus for the Gary, Ind., plant the expenditures have been 
$42,797,230, leaving a balance of $7,202,770. The ex- 
penditures for Gary in 1908 were $18,733,841, and the 
total expenditures for additional property and construc- 
tion in the year were $49,422,697, including $3,460,993 
for the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company and 
the above amount for Gary. 

The total capacity of the Steel Corporation properties 
on January 1, 1909, is put at 14,990,000 gross tons of 
pig iron, 17,070,000 tons of steel ingots, 12,800,000 tons of 
rolled and other steel and iron products and 6,100,000 
barrels of cement. In the 18 months ending December 
31, 1908, the subsidiary companies of the corporation in- 
creased their open hearth steel capacity by 3,052,000 tons, 
including 500,000 tons of steel capacity controlled by the 
Tennessee company. In the same period the Bessemer 
steel capacity of the subsidiary companies was reduced 
by 746,000 tons. 

The balance sheet December 31, 1908, shows current 
assets of $239,222,176 (against $274,411,308 December 31, 
1907), including $49,548,053 cash (against $53,963,849 
December 31, 1907), $40,909,650 bills and accounts re- 
ceivable, $4,823,800 bonds and stocks, and $143,179,629 
inventory. The current liabilities were $43,031,854, in- 
cluding $20,858,014 current accounts payable and pay- 
rolls and $20,409,494 accrued taxes and interest and un- 
paid dividends. 

The total output of rolled and other finished steel 
products for sale in 1908 was 6,206,932 gross tons, against 
10,564,537 tons in 1907. 

The exports of rolled and other finished steel products 
in 1908 were 777,276 gross tons, against 1,014,014 tons in 
1807. The exports of pig iron and scrap were 21,898 tons 
in 1908 and none in 1907. 


9+ —___—_ 


G. W. McClure, Son & Co., Bessemer Building. Pitts- 
burgh, have received a contract for four 22 x 90 ft. Me- 
Clure hot blast stoves, to be erected at Grace Furnace 
of the Brier Hill Iron & Coal Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio. Four smaller stoves at this stack will be torn 
down. The firm has also received a contract from the 
River Furnace & Dock Company, Cleveland, Ohio, for four 
22 x 95 ft. three pass hot blast stoves, and is also build- 
ing three stoves of this type for the Colonial Iron Com- 
pany, Riddlesburg, Pa., and two stoves for the Buffalo 
Union Furnace Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 





The Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Company, through the 
purchasing department at its main office, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., is soliciting bids on the material required for its 
1910 production schedule of 12,000 automobiles. The de- 
tails are given in another part of this issue in the com- 
pany’s advertisement, to which attention is called, on 
account of the unusual feature of advertising in this man- 
ner for requirements so far in advance as well as for the 
very great variety of material desired. 
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Prof. George F. Swain, at present in charge of the 
department of civil engineering at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, has been appointed professor of 
civil engineering in the Graduate School of Applied 
Science at Harvard University. 


Lawrence P. Bennett, member of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, has been elected for the 
third time president of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Paris. He is the first one to have held that 
office more than two terms. 


Chester B. Albree of the Chester B. Albree Iron 
Works Company, Allegheny, Pa., has been elected one 
of the directors of the mechanical section of the En- 
gineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania for the en- 
suing year. 


William H. Hansel, until recently chief engineer of 
the Standard Roller Bearing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has opened an office in that city with G. Edward 
Smith in the Providence Building, for consulting and 
contracting engineering, under the firm name of the 
Edward Smith Company. 


Edwin G. Russ, formerly vice-president and general 
manager of the Elks Rapids Iron Company, Elks Rapids, 
Mich., has accepted a position with the Sheffield Coal & 
Iron Company, Sheffield, Ala. 

W. D. Jordan, formerly superintendent of the Barnes- 
ville Glass Company, Barnesville, Ohio, is now connected 
with the sales department of the Watt Mining Car Wheel 
Company, Barnesville, Ohio. 

L. A. Crandall, late vice-president of the Detroit 
Foundry Supply Company, has severed his active con- 
nection with that concern to accept a position with the 
J. W. Paxson Company, Philadelphia, Pa., as manager 
of its Western branch, where a full line of foundry equip- 
ment, supplies and facings will be carried in stock for 
prompt shipment. 

Joseph McDonald, assistant district superintendent of 
the Carnegie Steel Company’s mill and furnaces, and 
Fred. E. Morton, chief engineer for the William Tod 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio, sailed from New York 
March 6 on a two months’ European tour. They will 
visit some of the great works in Germany and England. 

George F. Fenno, formerly insurance engineer with 
the Middle States Inspection Bureau, an organization 
maintained by 36 fire insurance companies, has joined 
the staff of the Geo. H. Gibson Company, technical ad- 
vertising, Tribune Building, New York City. Mr. Fenno 
is a graduate of Sibley College, Cornell University. 

Edw. P. Coleman, general manager of the Great 
Northern Power Company’s hydro-electric development 
at Duluth, has been appointed manager of railroads of 
the Dominion Power & Transmission Company, Ltd., 
Hamilton, ‘Ont. 

A. W. Limont, formerly electrical engineer of the 

New York Public Service Commission, has taken charge 
of the Chicago & Milwaukee Electric Railway as general 
manager. 
_ Chas. L. Gasper, a graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin, and who was afterward engaged as mechanical 
engineer by the Wiscensin Central Railroad, has been 
appointed superintendent of motive power on the Canton- 
Hankow Railroad in China. 


J. E. Fries, formerly engineer of the Allis-Chalmers 
Company’s contracting department, and recently of the 
Canadian General Electric Company, has entered the 
employ of the Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J. 

William Martin, well known in engineering circles, 
has joined the forces of the Kennedy Valve Mfg. Com- 
pany as manager of the New York City sales department, 
with offices at 57 Beekman street. 

Dr. Franz Meyer, long connected with the Metallurgi- 
cal Company of America, at New York, has resigned to 
enter the firm of R. Wedekind & Co. of Uerdingen, Ger- 
many. 

A. Eugene Michel, who as manager of a technical ad- 
vertising organization has for the past few years been 
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identified with the publicity of numerous large manu- 
facturing concerns, has opened new offices at 1572 Hud- 
son Terminal Buildings, New York. He will hereafter 
confine his efforts to the promotion of steam specialties 
and apparatus, power transmission appliances and ma- 
chine tools, and will limit his clientele to the number of 
firms to whose work he can give personal attention. 
Among the accounts which he will handle are the fol- 
lowing: Watson-Stillman Company, Bird-Archer Com- 
pany, Diamond Chain & Mfg. Company and James Beggs 
& Co. 

John Birkinbine, consulting engineer, Philadelphia, 
has returned from an eight weeks’ absence in Mexico. 

George T. Oliver, for some years president of the 
Oliver Wire Company, Pittsburgh, at present a director 
in the Oliver Iron & Steel Company and also president of 
the Youngstown Car Mfg. Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
has been named as the Republican candidate for United 
States Senator from Pennsylvania, to succeed P. C. Knox, 
appointed Secretary of State. 

Henry F. Gilg, formerly secretary of the Refined Iron 
& Steel Company, Pittsburgh, has been appointed sales 
manager of the Sligo Iron & Steel Company, Connells- 
ville, Pa. 

J. W. Bray, who formerly represented the Bullard 
Machine Tool Company in the New England territory, 
but for the past year or so has been located in Philadel- 
phia, has returned to headquarters at Bridgeport, Conn., 
and will travel the New England territory, R. H. Snider 
taking charge of the Philadelphia office at 1414 South 
Penn square. 4 

W. L. Saunders, president of the Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany has been appointed a member of a special com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York to prepare a report on the Panama Canal. The 
committee will probably review the findings of several 
engineers on the question of the merits of a sea level 
canal as against a lock canal, and will investigate the 
advantages of the canal to American commerce and will 
likely report on the questions of the benefits to be de- 
rived from the canal in the future. 


D. F. Geissinger, formerly of the Pittsburgh office 
of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, is now mana- 
ger of the New York office of the company, succeeding 
Charles Booth, who was recently elected vice-president 
and who has moved to the main office at Chicago. 

Dr. Hjalmar Lundbohm, formerly geologist for 
Sweden and at present representing the Kiirunavaara 
Company, having large iron ore properties in Sweden, 
and Chief Engineer Inar Krantz of the same company 
are visiting this country for about six weeks, stopping at 
the Hotel Knickerbocker, New York. Dr. Lundbohm is 
interested in technical education for mechanics and will 
make some observations on that subject in this country. 

Lieut.-Col. George W. Goethals, chairman and chief 
engineer of the Isthmian Canal Commission, will sail on 
the Hamburg-American Line March 27 for Panama. | 


Hugh McCulley, for some years superintendent of the 
cold rolled department of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company, Pittsburgh, has retired after a continuous serv- 
ice of nearly 41 years. His connection began in Septem- 
ber, 1868, as a machinist. The heads of. departments 
and superintendents of the several plants of the company 
presented him with a horse and carriage, while the work- 
men in the machine shop gave him two leather chairs. 
William M. Brobeck, who has also been connected with 
the company in various capacities since September, 1868, 
and since 1884 actively connected with the cold rolled 
and cold drawn departments, has also retired. The 
heads of departments and superintendents presented him 
with two leather chairs and the employees of the cold 
rolled department gave him a gold watch and chain. 

Benjamin Nicoll of B. Nicoll & Co., New York, who 
has been ill with bronchitis, has started for Jacksonville 
with the Gould party for a yachting tour in the Antilles. 

—_23--e————_— 

The Commercial Club of Rensselaer, Ind., is raising 
a fund of $25,000 by the sale of lots, the proceeds to be 
used in inducing factories to locate there. 
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Iron and Steel. 


The plans of the Provincial Steel Company, Ltd., Cobourg, 
Ontario, incorporated some months ago, are understood to in- 
clude the erection of a rail rerolling mill at Cobourg. 


The Massillon Rolling Mill Company, Massillon, Ohio, which 
Is erecting a new sheet mill, has been incorporated with a cap- 
italization of $200,000 by James J. Clark, Thomas E. Belding 
and others. The company’s ney plant is nearing completion. 

The Southern Iron & Steel Company has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $17,000,000, of which $7,000,000 is pre- 
ferred and $10,000,000 common stock. The company will also 
issue $10,000,000 of 20-year gold bonds bearing interest at 4 
per cent. for five years and 5 per cent. thereafter. This com- 
pany is to take over the properties and business of the Southern 
Steel Company, the plan for whose reorganization was recently 
outlined in these columns. 





Bridges and Buildings. 


The Standard Tin Plate Company, Canonsburg, Pa., which 
is adding four hot mills to its plant, has also placed a contract 
with the Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh, for a steel frame 
building, 50 x 100 ft. 


General Machinery. 


Current reports greatly exaggerate the size of the shop build- 
ings to he erected at Lyons, N. Y., by the New York Central 
Railroad, to replace those recently destroyed by fire. The com- 
pany maintains only a repair yard at that point and contem- 
plates rebuilding the structures which were recently burned. 


The machine shop, foundry and stock of the Morgan Iron 
Works, Spartanburg, 8S. C., have been purchased by Isaac An- 
drews and B. F. Macauley, who will operate the plant under the 
name of the Andrews-Macauley Iron Works, doing a general 
machine shop and foundry business. The company will also 
build special machinery and carry a full line of fittings, shaft- 
ing, &c. Although definite plans have not been made, it is prob- 
able that the plant will be somewhat enlarged. 


The Roof Engine Company, Muncie, Ind., recently organized, 
has installed a plant to manufacture gas and gasoline engines 
of a new design. While it has most of the equipment it expects 
to add a few additional lathes. Robert M. Roof is president; 
James M. Quick, secretary and treasurer, and F. B. Hill, mana- 
ger, 


The Huntingtcn-Bargar Machine Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Jamestown, N. Y., with a capital stock of $5000, to 
manufacture engines and machinery. The incorporators are Wm. 
Huntington, Lewis T. Bargar and J. Delevan Curtiss. 

S. A. Crozer & Son, Chester, Pa., are to erect a new machine 
shop, the present shop to be converted into an addition to the 
cloth finishing department. 


The Mesta Machine Company, Pittsburgh, works at West 
Homestead, Pa., has received a contract from the Shenango Fur- 
nace Company, Sharpsville, Pa., for an 800-hp. cross compound 
blowing engine for direct connection to a 500-kw. generator. 


The Hardwick-Abbot Mfg. Company, Dallas, Texas, machinist 
and founder, incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000, has 
taken over and consolidated the Greenville Foundry & Machine 
Company of Grecnville and the Machinery Mfg. Company, Dal- 
las, Texas. It is the purpose of the new organization to do a 
general iron and brass foundry business and machine shop work. 
The incorporators are S. W. Hardwick, H. B. Abbot and John M. 
Spellman, 


C. A. Hallin, Tacoma, Wash., manufacturer of gasoline en- 
gines and launches, is seeking a water front location for a new 
machine shop, which is needed to handle the heavier machines 
now being built and increasing volume of business. 


The Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf Railroad contemplates the 
erection of machine shops and offices at Sherman, Texas. BE. J. 
Noonan, with headquarters at Muskogee, Okla., is chief engineer. 


The Williams-Hughes Company, Lancaster, S. C., desires 
prices on an ice manufacturing plant of from 10 to 20 tons ca- 
pacity. s 

Recent orders of the Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, 
N. J., include a 500-kw. generator for the Shenango Furnace 
Company, Sharpsville, Pa. ; 225-hp. induction motor, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company, for the wire mill at Struthers, Ohio; 
100-hp. shunt wound motor, American Car & Foundry Company, 
St. Lonis, Mo. ; 60-hp. motor, Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., for plating department. 

The Pittsburgh office of the Alliance Engineering Company, 
Alliance, Ohio, has recently secured the following orders: Petro- 
leum Iron Works, Sharon, Pa., two 15-ton cranes; Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, Crystal City, Mo., one 10-ton special crane, 
and Ohio Works, Carnegie Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
two 10-ton special cranes. 

The Franklin Machinery Company, Franklin, Pa., has been 
organized under a Pennsylvania charter with $50,000 capital, to 
manufacture and deal in machinery. The directors are E. W. 
Snook, J. P. Coffman and H. A. Clawson. 
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The Thomas Steel Company, Niles, Ohio, is making some 
further improvements to its plant and has placed an order with 
the Case Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, for a 35-ton crane. 


Foundries. 


A new foundry plant is being erected at South Houston, 
Texas, by the Pitts Foundry & Contracting Company, which will 
make a specialty of fine gray iron castings. Besides the main 
foundry building, which will be 80 x 125 ft., there will be a 
cupola house, core house, core ovens, pattern shop and a building 
for tumbling and cleaning castings. The foundry will be 
equipped with a 15-ton traveling crane, five 2-ton trolleys and 
other modern machinery necessary to handle work in an up to 
date manner. It is expected that the foundry will be in opera- 
tion about April 1. 


The Central oundry Company has not yet completed plans 
for the new structures it will erect at Anniston, Ala., to replace 
the main foundry buildings which were recently destroyed by 
fire. The engine and boiler house was not destroyed, 


The Mt. Holly Iron Works Company, Mt. Holly, N. J., will 
erect a new foundry to make small castings and plumbers’ sup- 
plies. Grover C, Johnson is secretary and treasurer. 


The Diamond Iron Works, Milwaukee, Wis., has sold to the 
city of Minneapolis 200 tons of special iron castings for sewer 
construction. 

The Lavelle Foundry Company, Anderson, Ind., has increased 
its capital stock from $5000 to $10,000. 


The Bollinger & Andrews Company, Empire Building, Pitts- 
burgh, works at Verona, Pa., recently made shipment of a num- 
ber of large castings, among which were several cast iron lin- 
ings for cinder ladles to be used about blast furnaces. The 
ladles are 10 ft. 6 in. wide by 8 ft. 6 in. in diameter and weigh 
about 20 tons each. 

Power Plant Equipment. 

A contract for the installation of a municipal electric light 
company for Terrell, Texas, to be run in connection with the 
present water works system has been let to Houston & Cunning- 
ham, New Orleans, La. The equipment will include a 66 in. by 
16 ft. boiler and 16 x 36 in. Corliss engine built by the Murray 
Iron Works; 300-hp. Platt heater and a 100-kw. Westinghouse 
generator. 


The Wisconsin Engine Company, Corliss, Wis., has recently 
completed the installation of a 600-kw. vertical cross compound 
engine in the Oliver Power Building, Pittsburgh, and has recent- 
ly shipped two 500-hp. cross compound engines, intended for 
direct connection to generators, to the Allegheny Valley Street 
Railway Company, Creighton, Pa. Recent orders include two 
400-kw. gas engines for the Bartletsville Electric Light & Power 
Company, Bartletsville, Okla., and a duplicate order for three 
400-kw. gas engines for the Altoona Portland Cement Company, 
Altoona, Kan. 


The Parker Boiler Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has recently. 
received orders for three 300-hp. boilers for the Gardner-Harvey 
Paper Company, Battle Creek, Mich., and two 234-hp. boilers for 
the Mount de Chantal Academy, Wheeling, W. Va. 


The Board of Aldermen of Jackson, Miss., will receive bids 
until April 6 for a 6,000,000-gal, high duty pumping engine for 
the water works. 


The Town Counci! of Oakland, Garrett County, Md., will re- 
ceive bids until March 29 for the construction of water works 
and sewerage systems. 


The Laycock Power House Company, Indianapolis, Ind., has 
increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000. 


Fires. 


The plant of the Cheshire Brass Company, Cheshire, Conn., 
was damaged $15,000 by fire March 9. 


The foundry of J. M. Dutton, Vicksburg, Miss., was burned 
March 6, the loss being about $12,000. 
Hardware. 


The Angle Steel Sled Company, which besides the main office 
and factory at Ostego, Mich., operates a plant and warehouse at 
Kalamazoo, Mich., is planning to build an additional plant at 
the former place for the accommodation of its increased busi- 
ness. 


The Milwaukee Wire Fence Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
has removed to larger quarters, having leased the factory at 
Twentieth street and St. Paul avenue, owned by C. D. Rogers. 
This is a new concern whose business has grown very rapidly. 


The Howler Mfg. Company, Montgomery, Ala., has patented 
and is now manufacturing the Howler sad iron and the Howler 
alcohol burning stove. The president of the company is J. C. 
Virden; R. L. Harmon is vice-president, and W. E. Cochran is 
secretary. 


J. J. Jones, engineer and architect, 1200 Westinghouse 
Building, Pittsburgh, inventor of the Jones electric sign, reports 
having contracts for signs as follows: Westinghouse Building, 
36-in. letters; Diamond Bank Building, one 48 and one 72 im 
letters; Pittsburgh Dispatch, one 18-in.; Hotel Lincoln, one 15 
and one 86 in.; and the Rittenhouse, one 15-in. The Jones elec- 
tric sign consists of a meta] frame having lamps attached in 
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Supplement to THE IRON AGE, March 18, 1909. 


THE PAYNE TARIFF BILL. 


Text. of the Metal Schedule of the Tariff Bill Introduced in the House of Representatives, 
March 17, 1909. 


Iron Ore on the Free List. 


WasuIneton, D. C., March 17, 1909.—( By Telegraph.) 
—The new tariff bill was formally introduced in the 
House of Representatives shortly after noon to-day by 
Representative Payne of New York, chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee. The text of the metal 
schedule is as follows, the present rates in the Dingley 
tariff act being given m brackets: 

SCHEDULE C, 

115-116. Iron in pigs, iron kentledge and spiegeleisen, 
$2.50 [$4] per ton; wrought and cast scrap iron and scrap 
steel, 50 cents [$4] per ton, but nothing shall be deemed 
scrap iron or scrap steel except waste or refuse iron or steel 
in such physical form as to be fit only to be remanufactured. 

117. Bar iron, square iron, rolled or hammered, com- 
prising flats not less than 1 in. wide nor less than three- 
eighths of 1 in. thick, round iron not less than seven-six- 
teenths of 1 in. in diameter, four-tenths [eight-tenths] of 1 
cent per pound, 

118. Round iron, in coils or rods, less than 7-16 in. in 
diameter, and bars or shapes of rolled or hammered iron 
not specially provided for in sections one or two of this 
act, six [eight] tenths of 1 cent per pound; provided, that all 
iron in slabs, blooms, loops or other forms less finished than 
iron in bars, and more advanced than pig iron, except cast- 
ings, shall be subject to a duty of four [five] tenths of 1 cent 
per pound; provided further, that all iron bars, blooms bil- 
lets, or sizes or shapes of any kind, in the manufacture of 
which charcoal is used as fuel, shall be subject to a duty of 
$6 [$12] per ton. 

119. Beams, girders, joists, angles, channels, car truck 
channels, TT, columns, and posts, or parts or sections of 
columns and posts, deck and bulb beams and building forms, 
together with all other structural shapes of iron or steel, 
whether plain or punched or fitted for use, three [five] tenths 
of 1 cent per pound. 


120. Boiler or other plate iron or steel, except crucible 
plate steel and saw plates hereinafter provided for in sec- 
tions 1 or 2 of this act, not thinner than No. 10 wire gauge, 
cut or sheared to shape or otherwise or unsheared, and skelp 
iron or steel sheared or rolled in grooves [% cent to 1 cent 
per pound], 20 per centum ad valorem; provided, that all 
sheets or plates of iron or steel thinner than No. 10 wire 
gauge shall pay duty as iron or steel sheets. 

121. Iron or steel anchors or parts thereof, 1 cent [1% 
cents] per pound; forgings of iron or steel, or of combined 
iron and steel, but not machined, tooled or otherwise ad- 
vanced in condition by any process or operation subsequent 
to the forging process, not specially provided for in sections 
1 or 2 of this act, 30°[35] percentum ad valorem; antifric- 
tion ball forgings of iron or steel or of combined iron and 
steel, 45 percentum ad valorem. 

122. Hoop, band or scroll iron or steel not otherwise 
provided for in sections 1 or 2 of this act, valued at 3 cents 
per pound or less, 8 in. or less in width and less than three- 
eighths of 1 in. thick and not thinner than No. 10 wire 
gauge, three [five] tenths of 1 cent per pound, thinner than 
No. 16 wire gauge and not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, 
four [six] tenths of 1 cent per pound; thinner than No. 
20 wire gauge, six [eight] tenths of 1 cent per pound; Pro- 
vided, that barrel hoops of iron or steel and hoop or band 
iron or hoop or band steel flared, splayed or punched with 
or without buckles or fastenings shall pay one-tenth of 1 
cent per pound more duty than that imposed on the hoop 
or band iron or steel from which they are made ;, steel bands 
or strips, untempered, suitable for making band saws, hack 
saws, or butchers’ saws, 1% [3] cents per pound and 20 
percentum ad valorem; if tempered, or tempered and pol- 
ished, 3 [6] cents per pound and 20 percentum ad valorem. 

123. Hoop or band iron or hoop or band steel, cut to 
lengths or wholly or partly manufactured into hoops or 
ties, coated or not coated with paint or any other prepara- 
tion, with or without buckles or fastenings, for baling cot- 
ton or any other commidity, three [5] tenths of 1 cent per 
pound. 

124. Railway bars made of iron or steel and railway 


METALS AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


bars made in part of steel, T rails, and punched iron or 
steel flat rails, seven-fortieths [seven-twentieths] of 1 cent 
per pound; railway fish plates or splice bars made of iron 
or steel, two [4] tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

125. Sheets of iron or steel, common or black, of what- 
ever dimensions, and skelp iron or steel, valued at 3 cents 
per pound or less thinner than No. 10 and not thinner than 
No. 20 wire gauge, five [7] tenths of 1 cent per pound, thin- 
ner than No. 20 wire gauge and not thinner than No. 25 
wire gauge, six [8] tenths of 1 cent per pound; thinner 
than No. 25 wire gauge and not thinner than No. 32 wire 
gauge, eight-tenths [one and one-tenth] of 1 cent per 
pound; thinner than No. 32 wire gauge, nine-tenths [one 
and two-tenths] of 1 cent per pound; corrugated or crimped, 
eight-tenths [one and one-tenth] of 1 cent per pound. [New.] 
All the foregoing valued at more than 3 cents per pound 30 
percentum ad valorem; Provided, that all ssheets or plates 
of common or black iron or steel not thinner than No. 10 
wire gauge shall pay duty as plate iron or plate steel. 

126. All iron or steel sheets or plates, and all hoop, 
band, or scroll iron or steel, excepting what are known com- 
mercially as tin plates, terne plates and taggers’ tin, and 
hereinafter provided for, when galvanized or coated with 
zine, spelter, or other metals, or any alloy of those metals, 
shall pay two-tenths of 1 cent per pound more duty than if 
the same was not so galvanized or coated. [The following 
provision is new;] Sheets or plates, composed of iron, steel, 
copper, nickel, or other metal, with layers of other metal or 
metals imposed thereon by forging, hammering, rolling, or 
welding, 45 percentum ad valorem. 

127. Sheets of iron or steel, polished, planished, or 
glanced, by whatever name designated, 1% [2] cents per 
pound; provided that plates or sheets of iron or steel, by 
whatever name designated, other than the polished, plan- 
ished, or glanced herein provided for, which have been 
pickled or cleaned by acid, or by any other material or 
process, or which are cold rolled, smoothed only, not pol- 
ished, shall pay two-tenths of 1 cent per pound more duty 
than common or black sheets of iron or steel of corresponding 
gauge or value. ‘ 

128. Sheets or plates of iron or steel, or taggers iron or 
steel, coated with tin or lead, or with a mixture of which 
these metals or either of them is a component part, by the 
dipping or any other process, and commercially known as 
tin plates, terne plates, and taggers tin, 1 2-10 [114] cents 
per pound. 

129. Steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms and slabs, by 
whatever process made; die blocks or blanks; billets and 
bars and tapered or beveled bars; mill shafting material; 
pressed, sheared, or stamped shapes, not advanced in value 
or condition by any process or operation subsequent to the 
process of stamping; steel saw plates, wholly or partially 
manufactured; hammer molds or swaged steel; gun barrel 
molds not in bars; alloys used as substitutes for steel in 
the manufacture of tools; all descriptions and shapes of dry 
sand, loam, or iron molded.steel castings; sheets and plates 
and steel in all forms and shapes not specially provided for 
in sections 1 or 2 of this act, all of the above valued at 
1 cent per pound or less, seven fortieths [three-tenths] of 1 
cent per pound; valued above 1 cent and not above 1 4-10 
cents per pound, three [4] tenths of 1 cent per pound; 
valued above 1 4-10 cents and not above 1 8-10 cents per 
pound, five [6] tenths of 1 cent per pound; valued above 
1 8-10 cents and not above 2 2-10 cents per pound, six [7] 
tenths of 1 cent per pound; valued above 2 2-10 cents and 
not above 3 cents per pound, eight [9] tenths of 1 cent 
per pound; valued above 3 cents per pound and not above 4 
cents per pound, 1 1-10 [1 2-10] cents per pound; valued 
above 4 cents and not above 7 cents per pound, 1 2-10 
[1 3-10] cents per pound; valued above 7 cents and not 
above 10 cents per pound, 2 cents per pound; valued above 
10 cents and not above 13 cents per pound, 2 3-10 [2 4-10] 
cents per pound; valued above 13 cents and not above 16 
cents per pound, 2 7-10 [2 8-10] cents per pound; valued 
above 16 cents and not above 30 cents per pound, 4 6-10 
[4 7-10] cents per pound; [new classification] valued above 
30 cents per pound, 15 percentum ad valorem. 









































































































130. [New.] Steel wool or steel shavings, 40 percentum 
ad valorem. 

131. [New.] Diamond steel grit, diamond grit, 
iron form, iron sand, chilled iron sand and similar articles 
by whatever name known, 45 percentum ad valorem, 

132. [New.] The terms iron plates, steel plates, plate 
iron and plate steel as used in this act shall be restricted 
to such articles having plain surfaces which may, however, 
be checkered, corrugated, or ribbed, for use as parts of con- 
structions, but not as tools or implements in manufacturing. 


steel, 


WIRE, 


133. Wire rods: Rivet, screw, fence and other iron or 
steel wire rods, whether round, oval, flat or square, or in 
any other shape, and nail rods, in coils or otherwise, valued 
at 4 cents or less per pound, four-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound; valued over 4 cents per pound, three-fourths of 1 
cent per pound; Provided, that all round iron or steel rods 
smaller than No. 6 wire gauge shall be classed and dutiable 
as wire; Provided further, that all iron or steel wire rods 
which have been tempered or treated in any manner or part- 
ly manufactured shall pay an additional duty of one-half of 


1 cent per pound. 
MANUFACTURES OF IRON AND STEEL. 


134. Round iron or steel wire at not smaller than No. 
13 wire gauge, 1 cent [114] per pound; smaller than No. 
13 and not smaller than No. 16 wire gauge, 14%, [1%] 
cents per pound; smaller than No. 16 wire gauge, 144 [2] 
cents per pound; Provided, that all the foregoing valued at 
more than 4 cents per pound shall pay duty at the rate 
of 40 percentum ad valorem. All iron or steel wire cov- 
ered with cotton, silk, or other material, corset clasps, 
corset steels, dress steels, and all flat wires, and steel strips, 
strip steel, or steel in strips, twenty-five one thousandths of 
1 in. thick, or thinner, whether in long or short lengths, 
in coils or otherwise, and whether drawn through dies or 
rolls, and all other wire not specially provided for in sec- 
tions 1 or 2 of this act, shall pay a duty of not less than 
45 percentum ad valorem. On iron or steel wire coated by 
dipping, galvanizing or similar process with zinc, tin or other 
metal, there shall be paid two-tenths of 1 cent per pound 
in addition to the rate imposed on the wire of which it is 
made. [The following is a new provisional:] Provided fur- 
ther, that articles manufactured wholly or in chief value of 
any wire or wires provided for in this paragraph shall pay 
the maximum rate of duty imposed in this section upon any 
wire used in the manufacture of such articles and in addi- 
tion thereto 114 cents per pound, except that wire rope or 
wire strand shall pay the maximum rate of duty imposed 
in this section upon any wire used in the manufacture 
thereof, and in addition thereto 1 cent per pound; and, pro- 
vided further, that no article composed of wire shall pay 
a less rate of duty than 40 percentum ad valorem. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS. 


135. No allowance or reduction of duties for partial loss 
or damage in consequence of rust or of discoloration shal] 
be made upon any description of iron or steel, or upon any 
article wholly or partly manufactured of iron or steel, or 
upon any manufacture of iron or steel. 

136. All metal produced from iron or its ores, which is 
cast and malleable, of whatever description or form, with- 
out regard to the percentage of carbon contained therein, 
whether produced by cementation, or converted, cast, or 
made from iron or its ores, by the crucible, Bessemer, Clapp- 
Griffith, pneumatic, Thomas-Gilchrist, basic, Siemens-Mar- 
tin, or open hearth process, or by the equivalent of either 
or by a combination of two or more of the precesses or their 
equivalents, or by any fusion or other process which pro- 
duces from iron or its ores a metal either granular or fibrous 
in structure, which is cast and malleable, excepting what is 
known as malleable iron castings, shall be classed and de- 
nominated -as steel. 

137. No article not specially. provided for in this act, 
which is wholly or partly manufactured from tin plate, terne 
plate, or the sheet, plate, hoop, band or scroll iron or steel 
herein provided for, or of which such tin plate, terne plate, 
sheet, plate, hoop, band or scroll iron or steel shall be the 
material of chief value, shall pay a lower rate of duty than 
that imposed on the tin plate, terne plate, or sheet, plate, 
hoop, band or scroll iron or steel from which it is made or 
of which it shall be the component thereof of chief value. 

138. On all iron or steel bars or rods of whatever shape 
or section which are cold rolled, cold drawn, cold hammered 
or polished in any way, in addition to the ordinary process 
of hot rolling or hammering, there shall be paid one-eighth 
[one-fourth] of 1 cet per pound ins addition to the rates 
provided in sections one or two of this act on bars or rods 
of whatever section or shape which are hot rolled; and on 
all strips, plates, or sheets of iron or steel of whatever shape, 
other than the polished, planished or glanced sheet iron or 
sheet steel hereinbefore provided for, which are cold rolled, 
cold drawn, cold hammered, blued, brightened, tempered, or 
polished in any way in addition to the ordinary process of 
hot rolling or hammering, there shall be paid five-tenths of 
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1 cent [1 cent] per pound, in addition to the rates: provided 
in sections one or two of this act upon strips, plates, or 
sheets of iron or steel of common or black finish of corre- 
sponding gauge or value; and on steel circular saw plates 
there shall be paid one-half of 1 cent per pound in addition 
to the rates provided in this section for steel saw plates. 

139. Anvils of iron or steel, or of iron and steel com- 
bined, by whatever process made or in whatever stage of 
manufacture, 1% cents per pound. 

140. Automobiles and parts thereof, bicycles and parts 
thereof, and motor cycles and parts thereof, 45 percentum 
ad valorem. 

141. Axles, or parts thereof, axle bars, axle blanks, or 
forging for axles, whether of iron or steel, without reference 
to the stage or state of manufacture, valued at not more 
than 6 cents per pound, 1 cent per pound: Provided, that 
when iron or steel axles are imported fitted in wheels, or 
parts of wheels, of iron or steel, they shall be dutiable at 
the same rate as the wheels in which they are fitted. 

142. Blacksmiths’ ‘hammers and _ sledges, track tools, 
wedges, and crowbars, whether of iron or steel, 1144 cents per 
pound. 

143. Bolts, with or without threads or nuts, or bolt 
blanks, and finished hinges or hinge blanks, whether of iron 
or steel, 144 [114] cents per pound. 

144. Card clothing, not actually and permanently fitted 
to and attached to carding machines or to parts thereof at 
the time of importation, manufactured from tempered steel 
wire, 45 cents per square foot; all other, 20 cents per square 
foot. 

145. Cast iron pipe of every description, one-fourth [four- 
tenths] of 1 cent per pound. 

146. Cast iron andirons, plates, stove plates, sadirons, 
tailors’ irons, hatters’ irons, and castings and vessels wholly 
of cast iron, eight-tenths of 1 cent per pound. [New.] All 
castings of iron or cast iron plates which have been chiseled, 
drilled, machined, or otherwise advanced in condition by 
processes or operations subsequent to the casting process, 
but not made up into articles, shall pay two-tenths of 1 cent 
per pound more than the rate imposed upon the castings of 
iron and cast iron plates herein before provided for. 

147. Castings of malleable iron not specially provided 
for in sections 1 or 2 of this act, nine-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound. 

148. Cast hollow ware, coated, glazed, or tinned, 1% [2] 
cents per pound. J 

149. Chain or chains of all kinds, made of iron or steel, 
not less than % in. in diameter, seven-eighths of 1 cent 
[14% cents] per pound; less than *% in. and not less than % 
in. in diameter, 14% [1%] cents per pound; less than % in. 
in diameter end not less than 5-16 in. in diameter, 1 6-8 
[1%] cents per pound; than 5-16 in. in diameter, 3 
cents per pound; but no chain or chains of any description 
shall pay a lower rate of duty than 45 percentum ad valorem. 

150. Lap welded, butt welded, seamed or jointed iron or 
steel boiler tubes, pipes, flues or stays not thinner than No. 
16 wire gauge, if not less than % in. in diameter, 1 cent [2 
cents] per pound; if less than % in. and not less than 4 
in. diameter, 144 [2] cents per pound; if less than %4 in. 
in diameter, 2 cents per pound. [The following is new.] 
Cylindrical or tubular tanks or vessels for holding gas or 
liquids, 30 per centum ad valorem. [The following is new]: 
Flexible metal tubing or hose not specially provided for in 
sections 1 or 2 of this act, whether covered with wire or 
other material, or otherwise, including any appliance or at- 
tachments affixed thereto, 30 per centum ad_ valorem, 
Welded cylindrical furnaces made from plate metal, 2 cents 
per pound; all other iron or steel tubes, finished, not spe- 
cially provided for in sections 1 or 2 in this act, 30 per 
centum ad valorem. 

151. Penknives, pocket knives, clasp knives, pruning 
knives, budding knives, erasers, manicure knives, knives or 
razors for cutting corns, and all knives by: whatever name 
known, including such as are denominatively mentioned in 
this act, which have folding or other than fixed blades or 
attachments, valued at not more than 40 cents per dozen, 40 
percentum ad valorem; valued at more than 40 cents per 
dozen and not exceeding 50 cents per dozen, 1 cent per piece 
and 40 percentum ad valorem; all such cutlery, or parts 
thereof, wholly or partly manufactured, valued at more than 
50 cents per dozen and not exceeding $1.50 per dozen, 5 
cents per piece and 40 percentum ad valorem; valued at 
more than $1.50 per dozen and not exceeding $3 per dozen, 
10 cents per piece and 40 percentum ad valorem; valued at 
more than $3 per dozen, 20 cents per piece and 40 percentum 
ad valorem; Provided, that blades, handles, or other parts 
of either or any of the foregoing articles imported in any 
other manner than assembled in finished knives or erasers 
shall be subject to no less rate. Of duty than herein pro- 
vided for the knives and erasers mentioned herein valued at 
more than 50 and not more than $1.50 per dozen. Razors 
and razor blades, finished or unfinished, valued at less than 
$1.50 per dozen, 50 cents per dozen and 30 [15] percentum 
ad valorem; valued at $1.50 per dozen and less than $3 
per dozen, $1 per dozen and 30 [15] per centum ad val- 
orem; valued at $3 per dozen or more, $1.75 per dozen and 
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30 [20] per centum ad valorem. Scissors and shears, and 
blades for the same, finished or unfinished, valued at not 
more than 50 cents per dozen, 15 cents per dozen and 15 
percentum ad valorem; valued at more than 50 cents and 
not more than $1.75 per dozen, 50 cents per dozen and 15 
per centum ad valorem; valued at more than $1.75 per dozen, 
75 cents per dozen and 25 percentum ad_  ~valorem. 
Plumbers’, painters’, palette, artists’, and shoe knives, forks 
and steels, finished or unfinished, if imported with handles 
of mother of pearl, shell, ivory, silver, nickeled silver, or other 
metal than iron or steel, 14 [16] cents each; with handles 
of deer horn, 10 [12] cents each; with handles of hard rub- 
ber, solid bone, celluloid, or any pyroxyline material, 4 
[5] cents each; with handles of any other material than 
those above mentioned, 1 cent [1% cents] each, and in ad- 
dition, on all the above articles, 15 per centum ad valorem ; 
any of the knives, forks or steels enumerated in this para- 
graph, if imported without handles, 40 per centum ad val- 
orem; provided, that no cutlery other than that provided 
for in sections 1 or 2 of this act at ad valorem rates of duty 
shall pay a less rate of duty than 40 per centum ad valorem. 

152. Sword blades and swords and side arms irrespective 
of quality or use, in part of metal, 50 [385] percentum ad 
valorem. 

154. Files, file blanks, rasps and floats, of all cuts and 
kinds, 40 percentum ad valorem. [Present rates, 30 cents 
to $1 per dozen, according to length.] 

155. Muskets, muzzle loading shotguns, rifles and parts 
thereof, 25 percentum ad valorem. 

156. Double barreled sporting, breech loading shotguns, 
combination shotguns and rifles, valued at not more than 
$5, $1.50 each, and in addition thereto 15 percentum ad 
valorem: valued at more than $5 and not more than $10, 
$4 each, and in addition thereto 15 percentum ad valorem 
each; valued at more than $10, $6 each; double barrels for 
sporting breech loading shotguns and rifles, further advanced 
in manufacture than rough bored only, $3 each; stocks for 
double barreled sporting breech loading shotguns and rifles 
wholly or partially manufactured, $3 each; and in addition 
thereto on all such guns and rifles valued at more than $10 
each, and on such stocks and barrels, $85 percentum ad va- 
lorem; on all other parts of such guns or rifles, and fittings 
for such stocks or barrels, finished or unfinished, 50 per- 
centum ad valorem; provided, that all double barrelled sport- 
ing breech loading shotguns and rifles imported without 41 
lock or locks or other fittings shall be subject to a duty of 
$6 each, and 35 percentum ad valorem; single barreled 
breech loading shotguns, or parts thereof, except as other- 
wise specially provided for in sections 1 or 2 of this act, 
$1 each and 35 percentum ad valorem. Pistols, automatic, 
magazine or revolving, or parts thereof, 75 cents each, and 
25 percentum ad valorem. 

157. Sheets, plates, wares, or articles of iron, steel, or 
other metal, enameled, or glazed with vitreous glasses, 40 
percentnum ad valorem. 


NAILS, SPIKES, TACKS AND NEEDLES. 


158. Cut nails and cut spikes of iron or steel, five [six] 
tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

159. Horseshoe nails, hob nails and all other wrought 
iron or steel nails not specially provided for in sections 1 
or 2 of this act, 1% [2%] cents per pound. 

160. Wire nails made of wrought iron or steel, not less 
than 1 in. in length and not lighter than No. 16 wire gauge, 
one-fourth [one-half] of 1 cent per pound; less than 1 in. 
in length and lighter than No. 16 wire gauge, one-half of 
1 [1] cent per pound. 

161. Spikes, nuts and washers, and horse, mule, or ox 
shoes, of wrought iron or steel one-half of 1 [1] cent per 
pound. 

162. Cut tacks, brads or sprigs, not exceeding 16 ounces 
to the thousand, five-eighths of 1 cent [1% cents] per 1000; 
exceeding 16 ounces to the thousand, three-fourths of 1 cent 
[144 cents] per pound. 

163. Needles for knitting or sewing machines, including 
latch needles, $1 per thousand and 25 per centum ad va- 
lorem; crochet needles and tape needles, knitting and all 
other needles, not specially provided for in this section, and 
bodkins of metal, 25 per centum ad valorem; [new] but no 
articles other than the needles which are specifically named 
in this act shall be dutiable as needles unless having an 
eye, and fitted and used for carrying a thread. Needle cases 
or needle books furnished with assortments of needles or 
combinations of needles and other articles, shall pay duty as 
entireties according to the component material of chief value 
therein. 

164. Steel plates engraved, stereotype plates, electrotype 


plates and plates of other materials, engraved or litho- 
graphed, for printing, 20. [25] percentum ad _ valorem. 
[New.] Plates of iron or steel engraved or fashioned for 


use in the production of designs, patterns or impressions on 
glass in the process of manufacturing plate or other glass, 
25 percentum ad valorem. 

165. [New.] Rivets or studs, lathed, machined or 
brightened, and rivets or studs for non-skidding automobile 
tires, 45 percentum ad valorem. Rivets of iron or steel 
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not specially provided for in this section, 1144 [2] cents per 
pound. 

166. Crosscut saws, 5 [6] cents per linear foot; mill 
saws, 8 [10] cents per linear foot; pit and drag saws, 6 [8] 
cents per linear foot; circular saws, 20 [25] percentum ad 
valorem; steel band saws, finished or further advanced than 
tempered and polished, 5 [10] cents per pound and 20 per- 
centum ad valorem; hand, back and all other saws, not 
specially provided for in this section, 25 [380] percentum ad 
valorem. 

167. Screws, commonly called wood screws, made of iron 
or steel, more than 2 in. in length, 24% [4] cents per pound; 
over 1 in. and not more than 2 in. in length, 4 cents per 
pound; over 14 in. and not more than 1 in. in length, 6 cents 
per pound; \% in. and less in length, 8 [12] cents per pound. 

168. Umbrella and parasol ribs and stretchers, com- 
posed in chief value of iron, steel or other metal, in frames 
or otherwise, 35 [50] per centum ad valorem [new]; tubes 
for wmbrellas, wholly or partially finished, 35 per centum 
ad valorem. 

169. Wheels for railroad purposes, or parts thereof, 
made of iron or steel, and steel tired wheels for railroad 
purposes, whether wholly or partly finished, and iron or steel 
locomotive, car or other railroad tires or parts thereof, 
wholly or partly manufactured, 1144 [144] cents per pound; 
ingots, cogged ingots, blooms or blanks for the same, with- 
out regard to the degree of manufacture, 1 cent [114 cents] 
per pound; provided, that when wheels for railroad purposes 
or parts thereof, of iron or steel, are imported with iron or 
steel axles fitted in them, the wheels and axles together 
shall be dutiable at the same rate as provided for the wheels 
when imported separately. 

170. Aluminum and alloys of any kind in which alum- 
inum is the component material of chief value, in crude form, 
7 [8] cents per pound; in plates, sheets, bars, and rods, 11 
{13] cents per pound. 


171. Antimony, as regulus or metal, three-fourths of 1 
per cent per pound. 


172. Argentine, albata or German silver, unmanufac- 
tured, 25 percentum ad valorem, 
173. Bronze powder, brocades, flitters, and metallics, 


12 cents per pound; bronze or Dutch metal or aluminum, in 
leaf, 6 cents per 100 leaves. 

174. Copper, in rolled plates, called braziers’ copper, 
sheets, rods, pipes, and copper bottoms, 244 cents per pound; 
sheathing or yellow metal, of which copper is the component 
material of chief value, and not composed wholly or in part 
of iron ungalvanized, 2 cents per pound. 

175. Gold leaf, 35 cents per 100 leaves. The foregoing 
rate applies to leaf not exceeding in size the equivalent of 
3%@ x 334 in. Additional duties in the same proportion shall 
be assessed on leaf exceeding in size said equivalent. 

176. Silver leaf, 10 cents per 100 leaves [75 cents per 500 
leaves]. 

177. Tinsel wire, lame or lahn, made wholly or in chief 
value of gold, silver, or other metal, 10 [5] cents per pound; 
bullions and metal threads, made wholly or in chief value of 
tinsel wire, lame or lahn, 10 [5] cents per pound and 30 
[35] percentum ad valorem; fabrics, laces, embroideries, 
braids, galloons, trimmings, ribbons, beltings, ornaments, or 
other articles, made wholly or in chief value of tinsel wire, 
lame or lahn, bullions, or metal threads, 60 percentum ad 
valorem. 

178. Hooks and eyes, metallic, whether loose, carded, or 
otherwise, including weight of cards, cartons and immediate 
wrappings and labels, 4 [544] cents per pound and 15 per- 
centum ad valorem. 

179. Lead dross, including all dross containing lead, lead 
bullion or base bullion, lead in pigs or bars, old refuse lea:l 
run into blocks or bars, and old scrap lead fit only to be re- 
manufactured, lead in any form not specially provided for 
in sections 1 or 2 of this act, and the lead contents con- 
tained in lead-bearing ores of all kinds: all the foregoing, 
1% [2%] cents per pound [New]; Provided, that on all im- 
portations of lead-bearing ores the duties shall be estimated 
at the port of entry, and a bond given in double the amount 
of such estimated duties for the transportation of the ores 
by common carriers bonded for the transportation of ap- 
praised or unappraised merchandise to properly equipped 
sampling or smelting establishments, whether designated as 
bonded warehouses or otherwise; on the arrival of the ores 
at such establishments they shall be sampled according to 
commercial methods under the supervision of Government 
officers, who shall be stationed at such establishments, and 
who shall submit the samples thus obtained to a Govern- 
ment assayer, designated by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who shall make a proper assay of the sample and report the 
result to the proper custom officers, and the import entries 
shall be liquidated thereon, except in case of ores that shall 
be removed to a bonded warehouse to be refined for exporta- 
tion as provided by law, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to make all necessary regulations to enforce 
the provisions of this paragraph. 

180. Lead in sheets, pipe, shot, glaziers’ lead and lead 
wire, 1% [2%4] cents per pound. 
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181. Metallic mineral substances in a crude state and 
metals unwrought, whether capable of being wrought or 
not, not specially provided for in sections one or two of this 
act, 20 percentum ad valorem; monazite sand and thorite, 
4 [6] cents per pound. 

182. [New.] Chrome or chromium metal, ferroman- 
ferrochrome or ferrochromium, ferromolybdenum, 
ferrophosphate, ferrotitanium, ferrotungsten, ferrosilicon, 
ferrovanadium, manganese metal molybdenum, titanium, 
tantalum, tungsten or wolfram metal, 15 percentum ad va- 
lorem. [Present duties are $4 per ton on most of these arti- 
cles. | 

183. Nickel, nickel oxide, alloy of any kind in which 
nickel is a component material of chief value, in pigs, in- 
gots, bars, rods, plates, sheets and strips cut from sheets, 
but not rolled or drawn, 6 cents per pound, 

184. Pens, metallic, except gold pens, 12 cents per gross; 
with nib and barrel in one piece, 15 cents per gross. ¥ 

185. Penholder tips, penholders or parts thereof, and 
gold pens, 25 percentum ad valorem; [new] fountain pens, 
stylographic pens, and ink pencils or parts of any of them, 
30 percentum ad valorem; Provided, that pens and pen- 
holders shall continue to be classified separately for duty pur- 
poses, but so-called combination penholders, comprising be- 
sides a penholder a pencil, rubber eraser, automatic stamp, 
or similar attachments, ‘shall be assessed for duty as entire- 
ties according to the component material of chief value 
therein. 

186. Pins with solid heads, without ornamentation, in- 
cluding hair, safety, hat, bonnet and shawl pins; any of 
the foregoing composed wholly of brass, copper, iron, steel 
or other base metal, not plated, aud not commonly known 
as jewelry, 35 percentum ad valorem; and agraffes, barettes, 
bars, belts, buckles, cabochons, chatelaines, clasps, combs, 
coulants, girdles, slides, dress, hat and millinery ornaments, 
composed wholly of brass, copper, iron, steel or other base 
metal, not plated nor polished, nor commonly known as 
jewelry, 40 percentum ad valorem; if plated, and not jew- 
elry, 40 percentum ad valorem; if any of the foregoing have 
fancy metal or enameled metal heads or plain heads of glass, 
paste, wax or any other material than precious or semi- 
precious stones, 45 percentum ad valorem; if the heads be in 
imitation or baroque pearls or be ornamented, decorated, 
cut or ground, 45 percentum ad valorem; if imitation prec- 
ious stones or imitation pearls or corals, or set in the heads 
of the pins, or the articles are otherwise mounted or set with 
imitation precious stones or imitation pearls or corals, 50 
percentum ad valorem; any of the foregoing articles, if made 
wholly or in part of precious meta! or if set with precious 
or semi-precious stones or pearls or corals, shall be classified 
as jewelry. 

187. Quicksilver, 7 cents per pound. The flasks, or bot- 
tles, or other vessels in which quicksilver is imported shali 
be subject to the same rate of duty as they would be sub- 
jected to if imported empty. 

188. Type metal, 144 cents per pound on the lead con- 
tained therein; new types, 25 percentum ad valorem. 

189. Watch movements, whether imported in cases or not, 
if having not more than seven jewels, 70 [35] cents each; 
if having more than seven jewels and not more than 11 
jewels, $1.35 [50 cents] each; if having more than 11 
jewels and not more than 15 jewels, $1.85 [75 cents] each; 
if having more than 15 jewels and not more than 17 jewels, 
$1.25 each, and 25 per centum ad valorem; if having more 
than 17 jewels, $3 each and 25 per centum ad valorem; 
watch cases and parts of watches, including watch dials, 
chronometers, box or ship, and parts thereof, clocks and 
parts thereof, not otherwise provided for in this section, 
whether separately packed or otherwise, not composed wholly 
or m part of china, porcelain, parian, bisque or earthen 
ware, 40 per centum ad valorem; all jewels for use in the 
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manufacture of watches or clocks, 10 per centum ad va- 
lorem; provided, that all watch movements and cases of 
foreign manufacture shall have name of the manufacturer 
and of the city, town, or village, and country of manufacture 
cut, engraved or die sunk conspicuously and indelibly on the 
plate of the movement and the inside of the case, respective- 
ly, and the movements shall also have marked thereon by 
one of the methods indicated the number of jewels and ad- 
justments, said number to be expressed both in words and 
in Arabic numbers, and none of the aforesaid articles shall 
be delivered to the importer unless marked in exact con- 
formity to this direction. 


MISCELLANEOUS METALS AND MANUFACTURES OF, 


190. Zinc ore and calamine, 1 cent per pound on the zinc 
content contained therein; Provided, that on all importa- 
tions of zinc bearing ores the duties shall be estimated at the 
port of entry, and a bond given in double the amount of 
such estimated duties for the transportation of the ores by 
common carriers bonded for the transportation of appraised 
or unappraised merchandise to properly equipped sampling 
or smelting establishments, whether designated as bonded 
warehouses or otherwise; -on the arrival of the ores at such 
establishments they shall be sampled according to commer- 
cjal methods under the supervision of Government officers, 
who shall be stationed at such establishments, and who shall 
submit the samples thus obtained to a Government assayer, 
designated by the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall make 
a proper assay of the sample, and report the result to the 
proper custom officers, and the imported entries shall be liq- 
uidated thereon, except in case of ores that shall be removed 
to a bonded warehouse to be refined for exportation as pro- 
vided by law; and the Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized to make all necessary regulations to enforce the provi- 
sions of this paragraph. 

191. Zine in blocks or pigs, 1 cent [144 cents] per pound; 
in sheets, 14% [2] cents per pound; [new] in sheets coated 
or plated with nickel or other metal or solutions, 144 cents 
per pound; [old] old and worn out, fit only to be remanu- 
factured, 1 cent per pound. 

192. [New.] Alloys and other mixed metals in lumps, 
pigs, blocks, bars, cakes, sheets, or powder, not specially 
provided for, 20 percentum ad valorem. 

193. [New.] Bottle caps, if not colored or embossed in 
color, 45 percentum ad valorem; if lacquered, enameled, 
lithographed, or embossed in color, 55 percentum ad valorem. 

194. [New.] Cash registers, electrical apparatus and 
machinery, jute manufacturing machinery, linotype and all 
typesetting machines, machine tools, printing presses, sew- 
ing machines, typewriters, and all steam engines, 30 [45] 
percentum ad valorem; embroidery machines and lace mak- 
ing machines, 45 percentum ad valorem; provided, that all 
embroidery machines and lace making machines imported 
prior to July 1, 1911, shall be admitted free of duty. 

195. Articles or wares not specially provided for in sec- 
tions 1 or 2 of this act, composed wholly or in part of 
iron, steel, lead, copper, nickel, pewter, zinc, gold, silver, 
platinum, aluminum, or other metal, and whether partly or 
wholly manufactured, 45 percentum ad valorem. 


Maximum and Minimum Feature. 


A maximum and minimum feature is incorporated in 
the bill by the introduction of a special section which, in 
the case of metal products imported from countries which 
do not grant their minimum tariff to American goods, 
levies a retaliatory additional duty of 20 per cent., except 
as to paragraphs 116, 162, 165, 166, 167, 169 and 178, upon 
which the retaliatory rates shall be the rates of the 
Dingley act. 
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front of which a metal shield slightly smaller than the letter it- 
self is fastened, permitting light to emit through the tissues, an 
advantage in signs where smal] letters or figures are used, as 
they can be read ciearly at a greater distance than the ordinary 
signs without this addition. 

The J. R. Dawson Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa., manu- 
facturer of household and office wire goods, has purchased a 
factory building at 3646-3648 North Lawrence street, on which 
improvements will be made to afford facilities for handling its 
growing trade. The company expects to move into its new 
property about the middle of April. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Grand Rapids Brass Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
increased its capital from $200,000 to 
vide additional working capital for the proper handling of its ex- 
panding business. 


The Standard Pattern & Mfg. Company, Richmond, Ind., has 
increased its capital stock $20,000. Wm. H. Woolley is president. 


The Knight Pneumatic Sander Company has been organized 
at Huntington, Ind., to manufacture a pneumatic sander for rail- 
road service. Charles E. Knight is at the head of the company. 


Gustav Raetz will erect on First avenue, Milwaukee, a two- 
story brick carriage factory, 66 x 71 ft. 


The Petroleum Iron Works Company, Sharon, Pa., has re- 
cently contracted for considerable important work. This in- 
cludes three 10,000-bb!. tanks for the Mexican Oil Company, Tam- 
pico, Mexico; four large storage tanks, Western Steel Plate Con- 
struction Company, Fresno, Cal. ; 55,000-bbl. tank, Oklahoma Oil 
Company, in the Kiefer field near Tulsa, and several 37,000 and 
55,000 bbl. tanks for Nowata, Okla., which lies north of Tulsa; 
one 50,000-bbl. and four 10,000-bbl. tanks for an Eastern oil 
company; large storage tanks for Philadelphia and New York 
producers; one 25,000-bbl. oil storage tank, Hawaiian Sugar 
Company, Crockett, Cal.; one 5000-bb]. station tank, Union Oil 
Company, Astoria, Ore., and for the Western Steel Plate Con- 
struction Company, San Francisco, Cal., five 75,000-gal. oil stor- 
age tanks, which are erected on steel] trestles 24 ft.- high and 
fitted with pipes for supplying locomotives using fuel oil. Rail- 
roads using fuel oil include the Southern Pacific, Salt Lake Sys- 
tem, Santa Fé and others. The Petroleum Oil Works Company 
also manufactures Gem fuel oil burners, and reports business to 
be very good in that department. 


Edward G. Mueller, W. L. McKay and A. L. Petty of Pitts- 
burgh have applied for a charter for the Pittsburgh Reinforced 
Brazing & Machine Company to manufacture, weld and braze 
iron, steel and all other metals. 


The Aluminum Goods Mfg. Company has been organized with 
a capital stock of $750,000 by G. A. Kruttschnitt of the New 
Jersey Aluminum Company, Newark, N. J., and others, to manu- 
facture aluminum novelties and castings. It is the intention to 
operate several plants in various parts of the country, particu- 
larly in the West. It is understood that the company will take 
over the Manitowoc Aluminum Novelty Company, Two Rivers 
Aluminum Company and the New Jersey Aluminum Company. 


H. M. Parker, New Brunswick, N. J., is to erect a three-story 
garage, 52 x 62 ft. 


In the recent note in these columns concerning the contem- 
plated removal of the plant of the Hancock Mfg. Company, it 
‘Was erroneously stated that the company is located at Marshall, 
Mich. The company, which is located at Charlotte, Mich., has 
not yet selected a location for its new plant and is open for 
propositions from various cities. 


Cortlandt F. Bishop, president of the Aero Club of America, 
New York; A. M. Herring and Glenn H. Curtiss have organized 
a company to make aeroplanes under the designs of A. M. Her- 
ring and Glenn H. Curtiss. The machines will be built at the 
motor plant of Mr. Curtiss at Hammondsport, N. Y. 


Thomas B. Jeffery & Co., Kenosha, Wis., makers of the 
Rambler automobile, intend to enlarge their plant by the erection 
of four new buildings, one of which will be over 300 ft. square. 
This building will be devoted to the inspection and finishing 
of cars. 


The American Thermostat Company has been incorporated 
at Elmira, N. Y., with a capital stock of $25,000 to manufacture 
thermostats and electrical devices, by Burchard C. Johnson, Ar- 
thur McClellan and Byron R. Johnson. 


The Connellsville Iron Works, New Haven, Pa., has increased 
its capital stock from $10,000 to $50,000, the additional capital 
to be used in enlarging its capacity and extending its business. 
The company intends to enlarge its shops, trebling the capacity. 
It is equipping its works for the building of steel cars in larger 
quantities and on a more economic basis in order to place its 
products on the market at prices that will be within the reach 
of small as well as the large operators. In addition to the 
making and repairing of boilers, the company manufactures 
larries, chutes, steel mine cars, steel dump wagons, tanks, &c. 

The Welland Stove Works, Ltd., Welland, Ontario, is to erect 
a two-story building, 48 x 140 ft., of brick and steel with cement 
foundations, 


At the Engineering Exhibit being held this week at the 
Coliseum in Chicago, the G. Drouve Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
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is showing its Anti-Pluvius puttyless skylight and the Lovell 
window cperator in space No. 83. The Anti-Pluvius puttyless 
skylight has been furnished for a number of the well-known 
buildings that have recently been built or are now building— 
namely, the Vifth Avenue Office Building, Central Railroad of 
New Jersey ferry terminal, New York; Chicago City Railroad 


carhouses, Lackawanna Railroad’s new terminal at Scranton, 
Pa.: Blake & Johnson Company’s new plant at Waterbury, 
Conn., &c. The Lovell window operator has been specified and 


used in connection with extensions and improvements made to 
plants in various parts of the country. The company will be 
represented by members of itsestaff from Bridgeport and Chi- 
cago offices. 

The Seneca Pattern & Supply Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
whose plant was recently destroyed by fire, has closed arrange- 
ments for a factory building on Powers alley, Geneva, N. Y., 
which was formerly occupied by the Hayes Track Appliance 
Company, and will move its plant to Geneva. The company 
manufactures patterns for foundries who do not make their own 
patterns. J. D. Boardman is president. 


The-Svuth Bend Iron Works, South Bend, Ind., the holding 
company for the Oliver Chilled Plow Company, has announced 
its intention of building an addition to the Rochester, N. Y., 
plant, which is located on Jones street. The addition is to be 
two stories, 50 x 200 ft.. of brick and concrete construction, and 
will be used for storage and assembling. 


The Genesee Metal Company, Rochester, N. Y., has been in 
corporated with a capital of $100,000, all of which has been 
paid in. The organizers of the company are E. C. Hazard, 49 
Phelps avenue; George R. Coates, 333 Frank street, and F. W. 
Reidenbavh. 


The business of the Bliss Electric Car Lighting Company, 
Milwaukee, has picked up materially of late, indicating an ix 
creasing demand for passenger car equipments. 

The Standard Bronze Company, 141 Broadway, New York, 
has leased a three-story factory building at 20 Eckford street, 
Greenpoint, Brooklyn, which contains about 25,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space, for manufacturing purposes. It is understood that 
the company will take over the power equipment installed in the 
building. 

The Black Fox Brick Company, Pittsburgh, has placed a 
eontract for the construction of a new dry house at its plant 
at Monterey, Clarion County, Pa. The addition will be of the 
tunnel system style and with other improvements being made 
will about double the present capacity of the plant. The con- 
tract includes 35 cars, tracks and turntables. The company 
manufactures a high grade silicon brick. 

The 20 new ovens of the Marion Coke Company, owned by 
H. A. Davis, are being dried out this week preparatory to being 
placed on the active list. The new plant is located on the 
Sewickley branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad, near Udell. 

The American Flake Graphite Company, Inc., is starting up 
its new and strictly modern refining mill, with a daily product 
of 4 to 5 tons. This company is officered by J. Warren May, 
president, formerly with the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., and the U. S. Graphite Company, Saginaw, 
Mich.; J. W. Lattig, treasurer, inventor of the direct telephone 
system of talking direct to any subscriber, thus avoiding the 
delay caused by first calling up the central office; J. W. Wright, 
secretary, of extensive experience. The stockholders are among 
the most substantial business men of South Bethlehem, Pa., and 
nearby localities. The mine is pronounced to be one of the best 
in the Chester Valley. In addition to President May’s practical 
experience, the company is fortunate in having for superintend- 
ent Robert J. Rader. The veteran iron and steel merchants, 
Charles Hubbard & Co., Market & Fulton Bank Building, 81 
Fulton street, New York City, are selling agents. 


Reeves Brothers, Alliance, Ohio, recently shipped three 5500- 
bbl. tanks to J. E. Crosbie, who is operating in the Glen oil 
fields, Tesla, Kan. 


The economy and efficiency of the Kirkwood natural gas 
burners, manufactured by Tate, Jones & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., were recently shown by the placing of a contract for a 
large number of them to be installed in the works of the Cha- 
nute Cement & Clay Products Company, Chanute, Kan. These 
burners having proved efficient in a large number of actual 
working tests in cement and other plants, were specified for 
this modern plant. By the use of these high efficiency burners 
a large saving in fuel and operating expenses has been made 
possible. 


The Union Wheel & Mfg. Company, Coxsackie, N. Y., recently 
incorporated, has secured a building in which it will move the 
equipment formerly used by the Standard Polishing Wheel Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass., whose business it purchased a short 
time ago. The company will not be in the market for additional 
machinery for two or three months. It will manufacture polish- 
ing, emery and corundum wheels, grinding machinery and sup- 
plies. W. C. Van Alstyne is president; F. H. Sutherland, vice- 
president ; W. R. Church, secretary, and M. C. Richtmyer, treas- 
urer. 


The Union Gaslight & Fuel Company, Anderson, Ind., has 
contracted with E. C Cowdery of Chicago for plans and speci- 
fications for a gas plant at Anderson, to cost $125,000. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


Fair Activity in Structural Steel. 








Pig Iron Markets Weaker. 





Copper Demoralized. 





Aside from a continued fair measure of activity in 
structural material, there has been no movement of much 
consequence in any of the finished lines. During the week 
there has been placed a contract for 8000 tons of ma- 
terial for the Northern Pacific, 2000 tons for the Great 
Northern, 6300 tons for the Queen & Crescent bridge 
over the Kentucky River, 2400 tons for track elevation 
at Chicago for the Panhandle and 4000 tons for the Jor- 
dan-Marsh Building at Boston. It is understood that low 
prices have been named for structural material and that 
1.10e., Pittsburgh, has been done. 

There is considerable work pending. The Chicago & 
Northwestern will need 11,000 tons for track elevation at 
Chicago, the Reading road will require from 8000 to 
10,000 tons for a similar purpose at Philadelphia, the 
Lake Shore is asking for 8000 tons and the Louisville & 
Nashville road is figuring on 5000 to 7000 tons, 

At Cleveland the contracts were placed for 11,000 
tons of plates and shapes for three new lake boats, 
which the American Shipbuilding Company is to build. 
There is in the market, too, a lot of 6000 tons of plates 
for storage tanks for an oil producer. 

There are very considerable inquiries for pipe lines, 
which promise to crowd the works with the larger sizes. 
Among them is 300 miles of 16-in. pipe for the Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Company, 60 miles of 16-in. pipe for the 
Kansas Natural Gas Company and 400 miles of 8-in. pipe 
for the Pure Oil Company of Illinois. 

Chicago mills have closed for about 15,000 tons of 
steel rails, and there is now in the market an inquiry 
for 13,000 tons for the Harriman System for delivery 
at Guaymas, Mexico, in July and August, and 16,000 tons 
for the Cuba railroad. 

The reduction in the price of tin plate to $3.40 per 
box, Pittsburgh, came rather earlier than expected. It is 
understood that it was the result of the fact that canners 
were declining to take the goods contracted for unless a 
reduction were made. In the wire trade new business 
is light, as is only natural since it is the general impres- 
sion in the trade that a considerable reduction in the 
price will be made later on. 

The pig iron markets generally are weaker, and it 
looks as though a reduction in the active capacity will 
soon become a necessity. There Kas been a fair amount 
of business in foundry irons in New England, where 
northern New York, Virginia and Alabama furnaces are 
competing closely, until $16.50, delivered, for No. 2 foun- 
dry has been done in at least one conspicuous instance. 
In some sections of the country stocks are accumulating, 
and Eastern steel makers notably are holding up ship- 
ments, because their plants are running very slowly. 

The leading interest was the only bidder on the 45,000- 
ton cast iron pipe contract for San Francisco. The 
award has not yet been made. The Cheyenne contract 
for 20,000 tons will not be decided until April 5. 

The copper trade has had another spasm this week, 
from which it has recovered slightly during the last day. 
It is authoritatively stated that 12\4c. was done for elec- 
trolytic. It looks like a fight to the finish between the 
large producing interests, none of whom seem to be dis- 
posed to curtail output. The sooner the weaker mines 
submit to the inevitable closing down the better for all. 
From the consumers’ point of view the metal will need 
close watching, although 11%4c. does not seem further off 
now than 12c. did six weeks ago. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Mar.17, Mar.10, Feb.17, Mar.18, 


PIG TRON, Per Gross Ton: 1909. 1909. 1909 1908. 
Foundry No. 2 standard, Phila- 

I 66 ot. aeihedcn #6 Aree $16.25 $16.50 $17.00 $18.25 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 

WEEE. 600s bac Te haek Oe are 15.75 15.25 16.25 15.25 
Foundry No, 2, local, Chicago... 16.50 16.50 16.50 17.85? 
Basic, delivered eastern Pa..... 15.50 16.00 16.75 17.25 
Basic, Valley furnmace......... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 16.40 16.40 16.90 17.90 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh......... 1).40 14.90 15.15 15.90 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 19.50 19.50 19.50 21.50 


BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 23.00 23.00 25.00 28.00 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh... .. 25.00 .... 27.00 30.00 
Open hearth billets, Phila...... 25.40 24.20 26.20 30.40 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh......... 33.00 33.00 33.00 385.00 
Steel rails, heavy, at mill...... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 

Steel rails, melting, Chicago.... 13.00 13.00 14.50 12.25 
Steel rails, melting, Phila...... 13.50 13.50 5.50 12.75 
Irom Palla, CHICREO. . oo. i cee 17.25 17.75 18.25 15.00 
Iron rails, Philadelphia........ 17.00 17.00 19.00 17.00 
Car wheels, Chicago........... 14.7%5 14.75 15.25 15.50 
Car whecls, Philadelphia....... 14.00 14.00 15.50 14.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsbuigh.. 14.00 14.25 15.50 13.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Chicago..... 12.00 12.50 13.50 11.50 


Heavy steel scrap, Philadelphia. 13.50 13.50 15.50 12.75 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 


Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents Cents. 
Refined iron bars, Philadelphia. 1.37 1.42 1.47 1.65 
Common iron bars, Chicago..... 1.40 1.40 1.50 1.65 


Common iron bars, Pittsburgh. . 1.40 1.40 1.50 1.50 
Steel bars, tidewater, New York 1.36 1.36 1.56 1.76 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh.......... 1.20 1.20 1.40 1.60 
Tank plates, tidewater, New York. 146 146 1.76 1.86 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.30 1.30 1.60 1.70 
Beams, tidewater, New York.... 146 1.46 1.76 1.86 
Beams, Pitteburgh.. .....cccece 1.30 §©1.30 1.60 1.70 
Angles, tidewater, New York... 1.46 1.46 1.76 1.86 
Angles, PittsbGrge.<scccosccecce 1.30 1.30 1.60 1.70 
Skelp, grooved steel, Pittsburgh. 1.25 e's 1.45 1.70 
Skelp, sheared steel, Pittsburgh. 1.35 Bie 1.50 1.80 
SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, Black, No. 28, Pittsburgh. 2.20 2.30 2.50 2.50 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh......... 1.95 1.95 1.95 2.05 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh.......... 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.90 
Barb wire, galv., Pittsburgh.... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.50 

METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake copper, New York........ 12.75 13.00 13.50 13.00 
Electrolytic copper, New York.. 12.25 12.6214413.121412.87% 
Gperter, New WOT. ...ccccacces 4.80 480 4.921% 4.80 
Spree, Bt. TOG. we cc cccvce 4.65 4.65 4.80 4.60 
Ee ew BOs 6 ois cdiweccdes 4.02% 3.97% 4.05 4.00 
BL Ws Ss o 6s nenataneaae 3.87% 3.821%, 3.90 3.85 
ae BOs eawasdavedusce 28.50 28.65 28.80 30.50 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 7.75 7.75 8.00 9.00 
Nickel, New York... ...0<.0s00% 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
Tin plate, 100 lb., New York.... $3.64 $3.89 $3.89 $3.89 





* This quotation has been changed for uniformity from price 
at furnace to delivered price at foundries, adding 35c. for switch- 
ing charges, 

a - 


Prices of Finished Iron and Steel 
F.0.B. Pittsburgh. 


Freight rate from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 Ilb.: 
New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; Buffalo, 
llc.; Cleveland, 10c.; Cincinnati, 15¢c.; Chicago, 18¢.; St. 
Paul, 32c.; St. Louis, 22%4c.; New Orleans, 30c.; Birming- 
ham, Ala., 45c. Rates to the Pacific Coast are 80c. on 
plates, structural steel, and sheets, No. 11 and heavier; 
S85c. on sheets, Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on sheets, No. 16 and 
lighter; 65c. on wrought pipe and boiler tubes. 

Structural Shapes.—I-beams and channels, 3 to 15 in., 
inclusive, 1.30c.,. net; I-beams over 15 in., 1.40c., net; 
H-beams over 8 in., 1.50c.; angles, 3 to 6 in., inclusive, 4 
in. and up, 1.30c., net; angles, over 6 in., 1.40c., net; angles, 
3 x 3 in. and up, less than 4 in., 1.50¢., base, half extras, 
steel bar card; tees, 3 jn. and up, 1.30c., net; zees, 3 in. 
and up, 1.30c., net; angles, channels and tees, under 3 in.. 
1.20c., base, half extras, steel bar card; deck beams and 
bulb angles, 1.60c., net; hand rail tees, 2.70c., net} checkered 
and corrugated plates, 2.70c., net. 

Plates.—Tank plates, % in. thick, 644 in. up to 100 in. 
wide, 1.30c., base. Extras over this price are as follows: 


Tank, ship and bridge quality, %4-in. thick on edges, 100 in. 
wide, down to but not including 6 in. wide, is taken as base. 
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Steel plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 Ib. per 
uare foot, shall be considered "y,- -in. plate. Steel plates over 
in. wide must be ordered %4-in, thick on edge, or not less than 
ii lb. per square foot, to e base price. Steel plates over 72 
in. wide ordered less than 11 Ib. per square foot down to the 
weight of 3-16-in. shall take the place of 3-16-in. 
ercentages as to overweight on plates, whether ordered to 
gouge or weight, to be governed by the Association of American 
teel Manufacturers’ Standard Specifications 
Gauges under 4-in. to and including 3-16-in. plates 
on thin edges 0.10 
Gauges ander 3-16-in. to and including No. 8 
Gauges under No. 8 to and including No. 9 
All sketches (excepting straight taper plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 in. in width at one, nar- 
rowest erd being not less than 30 in.). a 
TIE 2056 ck cio piv © aa 6 6.5 0% 0s'0 » Se « 
Boiier and flange steel plates 
*“*A.B.M.A.” and ordinary firebox steel plates. . 
Still bottom steel 
Marine steel 
Locomotive firebox steel 
Shell grade of steel is abandoned. 
For widths over 300 in. up to 110 in 
For widths over 110 in. up to 115 in 
For widths over 115 in. up to 120 in 
For widths over 120 in. up to 125 in 
For widths over 125 in. up to 130 in 
Kor widths over 130 in 1.0 
TeRMs.—Net cash 30 days. Pacific Coast base, 1.30c., 
Pittsburgh. 


Sheets.—Minimum prices for mill shipment on sheets 
in carloads and larger lots, on which jobbers charge the 
usual advances for small lots from store, are as follows: 
Blue annealed sheets, No. 10 and heavier, 1.65c.; Nos. 11 
and 12, 1.70c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.75c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 
2.05c. Box annealed sheets, Nos. 17 to 21, 2c.; Nos. 22 to 
24, 2.05c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.10c.; No. 27, 2.15c.; No. 28, 
2.20c.; No. 29, 2.25¢c.; No. 30, 2.35c. Galvanized sheets, 
Nos. 18 and 14, 2.25c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.35c.; Nos. 17 to 
21, 2.45c.; Nos. 22 to, 24, 2.60c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.80c.; 
No. 27, 3c. No. 28, 3.20c.; No. 29, 3.30c.; No. 30, 3.55c. 
Painted roofing sheets, No. 28, 1.55c. per square. Galvanized 
roofing sheets, No. 28, 2.80c. per square for 2%4-in. corruga- 
tions. 


Wrought Pipe.—Discounts on steel pipe, %4 to 6 in., in 
carloads to the general trade, are 80 and 5 per cent. off list, 
and on iron pipe, % to 6 in., are 77 per cent. off list, while 
to the largest jobbers one point on the base and 5 per cent. 
differential additional are allowed. Regular discounts to 
jobbers in carloads, to which 1 per cent. on the base and 5 
per cent. differential are allowed to the large trade, are as 
follows : 


f.o.b. 


Steel 
merchant pipe. 
Black. Galv. 


Smee 
ron p 
—_ e 


Extra nang. plain ends: 
to % i 


* Iron prices are for 7 to 8 in. 


Boiler Tubes.—Regular discounts are as follows: 
Boiler Tubes. 


2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 
2% in. and larger, over 22 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 


Wire Rods.—Bessemer rods, $33; chain rods, $33; basic 
rods, $34. 
——_+-o—___ 


Chicago. 


Fisner Buitprne, March 17, 1909.—(By Telegraph.) 

Business for the past week in finished steel products ag- 
gregated a larger tonnage than in any like period since the 
prices were reduced. The lines contributing chiefly to this 
result where plates, structural shapes, steel bars and rails, 
orders for 11,000 tons of the latter being booked by the lead- 
ing interest. Close adherence by mills to the requirement of 
early specifications restricts buying to nearby needs of con- 
sumers, which under the present policy of selling are not 
being covered beyond July 1, except on rails. Values are 
gradually settling toward an even level, and variations in 
prices are narrowing down to closer limits. The competi- 
tion engendered by the open market policy is indeed remark- 
able rather for its conservatism than otherwise. The great- 
est drawback now experienced is that of hesitancy on ac- 
count of the possible effects of tariff changes, and the prob- 
able readjustment of wages. Up to the present time wages 
have not been cut by the Western mills, but unless the drift 
of affairs is soon reversed labor will likely be called upon to 
carry its share of the economic burden. Two prospective 
pipe orders, one of 45,000 tons, at San Francisco, the closure 
-of which is expected this week, and another of 20,000 tons, 
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at Cheyenne, which will come up early next month, will, if 
placed, strengthen the position of the pipe foundries. Inci- 
dentally, it will have a bearing on the Southern pig iron situ- 
ation, since the tonnage destined for San Francisco seems 
likely to go to Southern shops. 


Pig Iron.—Transactions have been confined to spot de- 
mands, which on the whole were exceedingly light. As a 
matter of fact, the movement in pig iron is too slow and 
faltering to have a pronounced influence on prices one way 
or the other. The tendency is downward, and Southern 
iron is less firmly held. On a few small spot sales made 
in this territory $12, Birmingham, has been done, and one 
lot of 250 tons was placed at $12.25, for No. 2 foundry. 
At the same time a willingness is expressed by sellers to go 
as low as $11.50 on an offer of fair size, say 1000 tons or 
more; but this offer would not extend to deliveries beyond 
the second quarter. The uncertainty of the tariff issue and 
the present unsettled state of general industrial movements 
act as a bar to the consideration of second half contracts 
either by producers or consumers. The attitude of the 
Northern furnaces remains practically unchanged, there 
being no business offered that would make it worth while to 
depart radically from the current schedule. Shipments con- 
tinue to move with fair regularity, indicating that consump- 
tion is not appreciably falling off. In revising prices this 
week on Southern iron we quote on a basis of $11.50, Birm- 
ingham, for No. 2 foundry. The following quotations are 
for March delivery, f.o.b. Chicago: 

Lake Superior charcoal 

Northern coke foundry, No. 

Northern coke foundry, No. : 

Northern coke foundry, No. 5 

Northern Scotch, No. 

Southern coke, No. 1 

Southern coke, No. : 16.35 

Southern coke, No. 3 15.85 

Southern coke, No. B85 15.35 

Southern coke, No. 5 16.85 

Southern coke, No, 2 s 16.35 

Southern gray forge. 14.85 

Southern mottled 14.60 
17.00 
18.40 
20.40 


21.40 
23.40 


$19.50 to $20.00 
17.00 to 17.50 
16.50 to 17.00 
16.00 to 16.50 
17.50 to 18.00 
16.35 to 16.85 


16.50 

i 190 . 

Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 6 %, 19.90 to 

Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 8 %. 20.90 to 

Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 10 x 22.90 to 

(By Mail.) 

Billets and Rods.—Beyond a few scattering sales of 
small lots of forging billets no business is reported, nor are 
there any inquiries from any source that are significant of 
nearby requirements. While $23, Pittsburgh, is accepted as 
the ruling market figure for rolling billets, it is evident that 
where considerable tonnage is involved it is likely to be 
considered individually and priced accordingly. There has 
been nothing in recent transactions, however, to test the 
market seriously, which is nominally governed by the Pitts- 
burgh price. There is but little movement in wire rods, the 
price of which remains unchanged, although some deviation 
from the regular quotations is encountered where competi- 
tion with iron bars is a factor. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Orders amounting to 11,- 
000 tons of standard rails have been entered by the leading 
interest since last report. This was made up of several 
smal! lots, the largest of which amounted to 4000 tons and 
included 2500 tons for the Monon, 2000 tons for a small 
Texas road, the requirements of the Manistee & Great North- 
ern and other Western lines. The demand for light rails has 
fallen off considerably. Prices in this market are fairly 
steady at $24 for 25 lb. to 45 Ib. sections. 


Structural Material.—Few fabricating contracts have 
been placed during the week, the leading transactions being 
orders for 8000 tons for the Northern Pacific and 2000 tons 
for the Great Northern Railway, which were taken by the 
American Bridge Company; this interest also secured 600 
tons from the Chicago City Railways Company. It is ex- 
pected that the 11,000 tons required by the Chicago & North- 
western for track elevation work will be placed in a few 
days. Specifications on railroad contracts are being fur- 
nished freely, and inquiries for small lots of bridge mate- 
rial for immediate shipment are more numerous. A con- 
tract for 500 tons for the construction of the First National 
Bank Building, Fort Worth, will probably be let within a 
day or two. The general disposition of buyers having build- 
ing projects in hand is to hurry them forward to take ad- 
vantage of the low fabricating prices now being made. Pro- 
posals for forward contracts at present prices are not being 
entertained by the shops, which insist upon delivery within 
three months at the furthest. Mills are now better sup- 
plied with specifications and are running fuller than for 
some time. 

Plates.—Business in plates begins to show considerable 
improvement. The principal buying comes from the struc- 
tural shops, yet the proportion of sheared plates is consid- 
erably increased. Supplementing the miscellaneous orders 
from boiler and tank shops, specifications from jobbers have 
been coming out more liberally. The market seems to hold 
fairly even at 1.30c., Pittsburgh, which is recognized as the 
ruling quotation. Business consists principally of current 
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orders and thus far the question of contracts covering future 
requirements is not being considered either by buyers or 
sellers. 


Sheets.—Trade in sheets shows a better response to the 
inducement of lower prices than some other lines. Business 
is gradually gaining, although buyers are still ordering con- 
servatively. Prices have not as yet settled to a conclusive 
level. While current quotations apply with fair regularity 
to ordinary business, they are being shaded in competition 
for desirable orders. The local sheet mill is running nearly 
full. 


Bars.—A comparison made between the first two weeks 
in February as against the same period in March by an in- 
dependent interest shows a slight gain in the total of ton- 
nage in new business and specifications in favor of the 
present month. A better gain is also reported by the leading 
interest. Specifications against contracts are not as yet 
being entered, though buyers are beginning to manifest a 
good deal of interest in the question of season contracts. 
As soon as the mills are willing to begin the entry of such 
business it is likely that a large tonnage will be closed 
within a short time. The price of steel bars has settled to a 
basis of 1.35c., Chicago, which is fairly well maintained. 
Trade in iron bars is not as active as it was prior to the 
cut. Orders generally include only such amounts as are 
required for present use. While 1.40c. is the price nominally 
asked, this is being shaded at least $1 a ton. 


Merchant Pipe.—Last week’s business gives evidence 
of a better demand for pipe, which, however, is only 
moderate. The favorable outlook for new building construc- 
tion lends encouragement to the hope of a decidedly more 
active market in the near future. It is certain that the 
movement has not been appreciably quickened by the recent 
reduction of prices. The new prices are being fairly well 
maintained. 


Boiler Tubes.—The market is extremely quiet, with lit- 
tle new business developing. Prices on steel tubes are being 
shaded from 2% to 5 per cent. from the regular quotation of 
70 per cent., Pittsburgh. 


Merchant Steel.—Shafting prices have been reduced 
from 57 per cent. off in carload lots, and 52 per cent. in less 
than carload lots, delivered, in base territory to 65 per cent. 
and 60 per cent., respectively. This reduction amounts, on 
base sizes listed at 5c. per pound to $2 a ton. The demand 
for merchant steel and miscellaneous shapes from imple- 
ment makers is fairly satisfactory; in fact, the shipments 
of one prominent mill interest for February exceeded in ton- 
nage those of any previous month. 


Old Material.—There is not enough doing to establish 
a reliable level of prices, but evidences of weakness are un- 
mistakably apparent. Nothing but small lots are being of- 
fered from any source. Even if there was a demand suffi- 
cient to enable dealers to unload their holdings, they could 
not do so at the present time without serious loss. The 
majority of the small list offered by the Atchison did not 
reach this market, but was disposed of in the West. One 
car of No. 1 wrought brought $11.60, delivered at consumer’s 
works. The Illinois Central sold a few hundred tons of 
odds and ends. It is claimed that a number of the roads 
have a large accumulation of material, that of one line being 
estimated at.between 30,000 and 35,000 tons. Another small 
list, amounting in all to 14 cars, on track, is being offered 
by the Atchison for closure this week. The following prices 


are per gross ton, f.o.b. Chicago: , 


Old WFO TOMB. we ccc esc esos sive $17.25 to $18.2 
Old steel rails, rerolling.............. 12.75 to 13. 3 
Old steel rails, less tham 3 ft......... 13.00 to 13.50 
Relaying rails, standard sections, sub- 
pS er eee 22.50 to 23.50 
OR CP Is Gh iON CC baw shee Ck en 14.75 to 15.25 
Heavy meiting steel scrap............ 12.00 to 12.50 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart.. 12.50to 13.00 
RE ON ii oS Eis eV eC sie bob de dyes 10.75 to 12.25 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
Prem: MO PIRGO s. « «6.0.0. 9-450's\p'a 00 eos 60 $14.00 to $14.50 
rn (i ee, . 4 eta es sees 0 on 06 pees 17.50 to 18.00 
Sen Oe MNO beds Sede ves ce ceaszess 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought.........cc.0.8 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought.............. 10.50 to 11.00 
Springs, knuckles and couplers........ 11.50 to 12.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth............. 13.00 to 13.50 
es B) GONINND Ge Fan dive caste 9.00 to 9.50 
eT ers Peete eee 7.00to 7.50 
EOD, ED BIR s nk. 66 os oo pe ccsioees 7.00to 7.50 
Soft steel axle turnings.............. 6.50to 7.00 
Machine shop turnings............... 6.50to 7.00 
CGE DOPOREE.s oes eeewic cd dosovecens 5.25to 5.50 
Mixed borings, 2c... .ccccccesssccces 5.25to 5.50 
St A et adn 9h As 60-05 baw.9.6 cake ss 7.00to 7.50 
i ae MET an Wiese Cd Son die v ade kts coete ep 6.00 to 6.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings.. 8.00to 8.50 
IOs 2, GBS. GOTRE « 00in'c 050 020 0090s gc ne 2.25 to 12.75 
Stove plate and light cast scrap a a he pee 11.25 to 11.75 
Railroad malleable..............+.+e- 11.00 to 11.50 
Agricultural malleable.............-. 9.75 to 10.25 
Pipes and flues....... bis, aca otek 0°84 43Kn'0 8.50 to 9.00 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The Jetting of 20,000 tons, for which 
the city of Cheyenne was in the market, has been postponed 
until April 5. Bids on 300 tons were opened a day or two 
ago by Bay City, Mich. The city of Toledo expects to come 
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into the market soon for a lot of pipe amounting probably to 
1000 tons. Prices are nominally unchanged, and we quote 
per net ton, Chicago, as follows: Water pipe, 4-in., $28; 6 
to 12 in., $27; 16 in. and up, $25, with $1 extra for gas pipe. 

Metals.—Copper is slightly weaker, with very little de- 
mand. Sales are scattering and comprise only small lots. 
The heavy holders of copper are not pressing for business. 
There is no material change in prices of other materials, the 
market throughout being extremely quiet. Quotations are as 
follows: Casting copper, 18c. to 1314c.; lake, 13%4c. to 14c., 
in car lots, for prompt shipment; small lots, 4c. to %e. 
higher; pig tin, car lots, 3044c.; small lots, 3444c. ; met. de- 
silverized, 3.95c. to 4.05c., for 50-ton lots; corroding, 4.20c. 
to 4.80c., for 50-ton lots; in car lots, 244¢c. per 100 lb. higher; 
spelter, 4.90c. to 5c.; Cookson’ s antimony, 10%c., and other 
grades, 9%4c. to 1014c.; sheet zine is $6.75, f.0.b. La Salle, in 
car lots of 600-lb. casks. On old metals we quote: Copper 
wire, crucible shapes, 13c.; copper bottoms, 1114c.; copper 
clips, 11¢e.; red brass, 1144¢.; yellow brass, 9c.; light brass, 
7Te.; lead pipe, 3.75¢c.; zine, 2%4c.; pewter, No. 1, 21c.; tin 
foil, 28c.; block tin pipe, 26c. 

———_9--@____—_—__ 


Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 16, 1909. 

The whole trade is waiting for tariff revision, and busi- 
ness in almost every line, except that of an urgent nature 
and for small current requirements, has been held up until 
something is learned in reference to the expected reductions 
in duties. While the matter of wage reductions has, for the 
same reason, been held in abeyance by a number of concerns, 
the Pennsylvania Steel Company and the Maryland Steel 
Company announce to-day a reduction of 10 per cent., ef- 
fective April 1. Several additional rolling mills have re- 
duced puddling wages from $4.50, the old basis, to $3.75 a 
ton, to which there seems to have been little opposition on 
the part of the men. In some cases where a reduction of a 
full dollar a ton was made puddlers show a disposition not 
to accept the new rate. The trade is hopeful regarding the 
future, and it is believed that business will rapidly readjust 
itself after something definite regarding the tariff is known. 


Pig Iron.—Buyers still show practically no interest in 
the market, their earlier purchases being sufficient to carry 
them along, and when purchases are made they usually cover 
only small lots to piece out. Inquiries for near future re- 
quirements are light, although there has teen some feeling 
around in foundry grades for deliveries for the third quarter 
and last half, but there is no disposition to place orders, and 
most sellers refuse to quote for forward delivery. Some 
melters are not taking deliveries on contract iron as freely 
es they were, this being particularly noticeable on the part 
of the steel mills, which are not melting as heavy tonnages 
as they were some weeks ago. Under the circumstances it 
is difficult to make quotations, and figures named represent 
small transactions on which buyers take their usual grades 
and brands, the tonnages not being sufficiently large to war- 
rant shopping around. Standard No. 2 X foundry has been 
sold down to $16.40, delivered, and sellers in some cases 
express a willingness to accept $16.25 for any reasonable 
tonnage. In the absence of any business of importance 
others maintain $16.75 for small spot lots of that grade. 
Virginia irons have been somewhat more active, although 
sales for delivery in this territory have been practically nil; 
3000 tons of No. 2 X foundry, shipment at seller’s option, 
were sold for New England delivery at $13.50, furnace, 
while smaller quantities were sold at $13.75, furnace. A 
sale of 2500 tons of Virginia pipe iron, for nearby delivery, 
was also reported at $13.25, furnace, shipments extending 
through three months. Forge iron is in light demand, and 
prices show a softening tendency, several sellers expressing 
a willingness to accept 25c. under last week’s quotations. 
There is no demand for the steel making grades; no diffi- 
culty would be experienced in shading recent basic quotations 
50c. a ton. It will require more active transactions than 
have recently prevailed to fix prices firmly. The following 
range fairly represents prices for standard grades, delivery 
in buyers’ yards, eastern Pennsylvania and nearby terri- 
tory, during the second quarter: 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 X foundry. oe 


25 to $16.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 plain.. 15.75 to 16.25 
Virginia, No. 2 X foundry............ 16.75 to 17.00 
by GT ER ere 16.25 to 16.75 
CEG aie'ac % oa'd ne 6 ¢ a'¥,9. 6 6:0 eed 15.25 to 15.50 
Ps Wi Rie el chbis es eS ereedeene eee 15.50 to 15.75 
SN is 6.5. 6io as sc dba RCE Seen bah 21.50 


Ferromanganese.—There is no demand and quotations 
are entirely nominal, at $42, Baltimore. A firm inquiry 
would, no doubt, bring out a lower figure. 

Billets.—Transactions have been light, confined to small 
spot sales. There has been some inquiry from fairly large 
buyers, merely to test the market, but in the absence of a 
disposition to place orders sellers refuse to name any- 
thing below $23, Pittsburgh, with full freight, or $25.40, 
delivered in this territory, for ordinary rolling billets. The 
usual advance of $2 a ton is named for forging billets, the 
usual extras applying. 
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Plates.—Buyers are covering immediate needs only, and 
mills in this territory are booking but a moderate amount of 
business. While there have been a few inquiries for ex- 
tended delivery, sellers refuse to quote on contracts to run 
beyond July 1. There has been no apparent further recession 
in prices, and small lots are being taken at 1.55c., delivered 
in this territory. On moderate quantities for early delivery, 
however, 1.45c. is freely quoted, the usual extras applying. 


Structural Material.—While there is considerable busi- 
ness pending, no large propositions have been closed. The 
requirements of the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, cover- 
ing some 8000 to 10,000 tons, for its elevated structure in 
this city, are expected to be ready for letting in the near 
future. The bulk of the business placed during the week 
has been of a miscellaneous character, but aggregates on the 
whole a fair tonnage. Prices for plain material are un- 
changed, ranging from 1.45c. to 1.55c., delivered in this terri- 
tory, according to specification. 

Sheets.—Business has been very light, and mills, while 
operating at reduced capacities, are understood to be accum- 
ulating stock. There is no forward business, current orders 
being almost entirely for small spot lots, for which quota- 
tions for delivery in this territory range as follows: Nos. 18 
to 20, 2.40c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.50c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.60c.; 
No. 27, 2.70c.; No. 28, 2.80c. 

Bars.—Buyers are apparently waiting until wage ad- 
justments have been concluded, further announcements re- 
garding which have been made during the week. Prices 
show quite a wide range, refined iron bars being quoted from 
1.37c. to 1.47c., delivered in this territory, the lower figure 
applying to mills making a limited run of sizes. Some lit- 
tle business has been done in steel bars at the recently estab- 
lished basis, equal to 1.35c. delivered in this vicinity. 


Coke.—Business is irregular, sales being confined to 
small tonnages for near future shipment. Prices are fairly 
well maintained on standard grades, but stock coke for 
prompt shipment is offered at a concession. For delivery in 
this territory the following range of prices, dependent upon 
grade, is quote: 

Connellsville furnace coke 

Foundry coke 

Mountain furnace coke 3.35 to 3.50 

Foundry coke 3.85 to 4.10 

Old Material.—Buyers and sellers do not seem to be as 
wide apart in their ideas regarding prices, and some mills 
show a little more disposition to take in scrap at the present 
range, which for some grades is somewhat lower than last 
quoted. Sales have not been large, but there is more business 
moving and the market on the whole is less uncertain. While 
quotations are still largely nominal, the following represent 
about what can be done for prompt deliveries in buyers’ 
yards, eastern Pennsylvania and nearby points: 

No. 1 steel scrap and crops $13.50 to $14.00 

Low phosphorus 18.00 

Old steel axles 


Old iron axies 
Old iron rails 


Choice No. 1 R. R. wrought 
Machinery cast 

Railroad malleable 
Wrought iron pipe 

No. 1 forge fire scrap 

No. 2 light iron 

Wrought turnings 

Stove plate 

Cast borings 

Grate bars 


$3.75 to $3.90 
4.25 to 4.50 


San Francisco. 


San Francisco, Cau., March 10, 1909. 

The disturbance caused by the reduction in prices of 
rolled products has quieted down somewhat, and while buy- 
ers in this market still feel some uncertainty regarding 
future developments, values at present seem to be faily well 
established. Up to the present time the reduction has 
brought no perceptible increase in the buying movement. 
Some orders are being placed to fill current requirements, 
but the local jobbers are not disposed to increase their 
stocks until such action is made necessary by a larger de- 
mand, anticipating a definite establishment of prices in the 
meantime. There are some indications, however, that buy- 
ing will be more general from now on. With an unusually 
good agricultural outlook and a general revival of Pacific 
Coast industries the demand is expected to be considerably 
in excess of that of last spring, and the jobbing movement 
already shows some increase. While little business is coming 
from the oil fields at present, there is a fair inquiry for 
merchant pipe in the interior and an increased movement is 
anticipated as soon as the roads are in good condition. 
Prices are fairly well established on steel bars for re- 
inforced concrete work and a steady movement is taking 
place in view of immediate requirements. While the pres- 
ent demand for light rails is limited, more inquiry is ex- 
pected during the summer, and moderate inquiries for stand- 
ard rails have been received from some of the logging in- 
terests. 
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Structural Material.—With the contracts for the Y. 
M. C. A. Building, the Scottish Rite Cathedral, the Hobart 
Estate and Phenix Realty buildings, besides a large ton- 
nage for local harbor work and numerous smaller jobs, Dyer 
Bros. of this city have work on hand to keep them occupied 
for the next month or two. Plans have been approved for 
Pier 36, and the steel contract for Pier 34, requiring Beth- 
lehem shapes, will be awarded as soon as the money is avail- 
able, the pier being leased in advance to the Western Pacific. 
Contracts recently taken by the Pacific Rolling Mill Com- 
pany include a post office at Santa Rosa, Cal.; a Carnegie 
Library at Lincoln, Cal.; several small buildings in Los 
Angeles and San Jose, and 12 tank supports for the Western 
Pacific, requiring about 60 carloads of material. Brode & 
Clark have taken a small contract for a building at Howard 
and Second streets. ‘The total tonnage moving in the city 
at present is considerably larger than a month ago, includ- 
ing many small buildings which are of no individual] im- 
portance. There is no further delay on account of the 
change in values, but it is noted that local contractors are 
still getting a large proportion of the work. A moderate 
quantity of structural shapes is now arriving from foreign 
ports. Contracts on the Kohler & Chase Building and the 
Prager department store are still in prospect. No award 
has been made on the Hall of Justice, but figures are now 
being taken. A _ six-story steel frame building is to be 
erected this spring for the Native Sons’ Hall. Wakelee & 
Co. are planning a seven-story building at Powell and Ellis 
streets. The Mechanics’ Institute, requiring about 800 tons, 
will come up in a few days. The management of the St. 
Francis Hotel announces that work.on the new wing will 
be commenced in the near future. The Portland Railway, 
Light & Power Company, Portland, Ore., is planning a nine- 
story steel building. An eight-story stiucture is soon to be 
erected for the First National Bank of San Jose. Plans 
have been completed for the steel work for the chapel at 
Stanford University. The capacity of local fabricators for 
structural work is now about 10 times what it was before 
the fire, all the shops being well equipped; notwithstanding 
the large proportion of work taken by them of late, few are 
working up to their capacity. The outlook for work during 
the summer is improving, as a number of important struc- 
tures will prebably come up for figuring during the next 
month or two. Money for building purposes is now fairly 
plentiful, and lower rates of interest, combined with the re- 
duction in price of structural steel, is bringing out many new 
projects of moderate size. 


Pig Iron.—Notwithstanding the increasing amount of 
foundry work in this city only a few of the larger melters 
are working at anything like their capacity, and as they are 
carrying large stocks there is little movement in the market. 
The arrivals of late have been larger than for some time, the 
latest being 100 tons of Chinese iron for this port and 1000 
tons for San Pedro. As the arrivals are considerably in 
excess of current requirements of receivers, who have addi- 
tional tonnage to arrive later in the year, they show some 
anxiety to make sales for immediate delivery and are making 
extremely low prices on such business. While a few of the 
melters are making occasional purchases, they show no dis- 
position so far to anticipate their requirements, taking on 
only enough to fill immediate needs. While it is impossible 
to forecast conditions for the coming summer with any 
accuracy, a considerable tonnage of castings will probably 
be required by the city in connection with the fire protection 
system, and this, in addition to the increasing demand for 
structural cast iron work, is counted upon to reduce stocks 
of pig iron to about a normal condition. Large offers are 
being made of Continental pig iron to arrive and some large 
sales have been made at about $22, No. 1 Hang Yang iron 
is quoted at $22.75 and gray forge iron is offered on the 
spot at $20. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Aside from the San Francisco fire pro- 
tection system, bids for which have just been opened, there 
has been little inquiry for several weeks and at the moment 
only a few scattered carloads are moving: An effort was 
made on behalf of Belgian manufacturers to have the open- 
ing of the bids postponed for three weeks. The city engineer 
has received from Secretary Garfield and Secretary Wilson 
the final grants of canal rights of way, &c., for the pro- 
posed Hetch Hetchy water system and plans are now being 
made for preliminary work in preparing the reservoir sites, 
but nothing new has developed regarding the distributing 
system. The Eureka Water Works Company, Eureka, Cal., 
expects to spend about $70,000 this year in improvements, 
and additions are being made to the system of the neighbor- 
ing town of Arcata. A salt water system is being installed 
at Petaluma, Cal. Bids are being taken by the city of Aber- 
deen, Wash., for 1800 ft. of 8-in. pipe. The Washington 
Pipe and Foundry Company, Tacoma, has taken a_ small 
contract for Wilson Creek, Wash. This company is plan- 
ning a large addition to its plant. Only one bid was received 
for the cast iron pipe to be used in the new fire protection 
system, the bidder being the United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Company. The price, f.o.b. point of shipment, was 
$19.90 per net ton for bell and spigot pipe; on dogk at ports 
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named in the specifications, $21, and delivered in San Fran- 
cisco, $33. The contract was not awarded, as the Board of 
Public Works wishes to make a more complete examination 
of the bid. While there is a possibility that new proposals 
may be called for, owing to the lack of competition, it is more 
likely that the award will be made by the end of the week. 

Merchant Pipe.—The local jobbing trade is still quiet 
and so far few deliveries are being made in the interior, 
though inquiries from the northern part of the State are 
increasing. While many inquiries are being received from 
the oil districts and the requirements there for the next few 
months are expected to be large, few transactions of any 
importance have been closed. Notwithstanding the lower 
price, jobbers have not begun to order on a large scale. 
They seem to be feeling their way with great caution, and 
as they are able to take care of current demands with com- 
paratively light stocks they are waiting for a more firmly 
established market. As prices appear to have reached a 
solid adjustment, however, a more general movement is an- 
ticipated within the next month. The Macy Mfg. Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, has taken a contract for about 9000 ft. 
of pipe for the Colton water system. 

Old Material.—The first cargo of steel scrap to be 
shipped from San Francisco to New York will leave in a 
few days, and additional cargoes are to be sent as rapidly 
as vessels can be chartered at satisfactory rates. There is 
practically no market for this material on this coast and 
several good sized lots are being held by other parties than 
those who are shipping it out. Cast iron scrap is in a rather 
stronger position than before. A number of smal] holders 
are disposing of occasi«nal small lots of light material at 
low prices, but little good heavy machinery scrap is to be 
had from the yards at less than $19 per ton. The larger 
holders are asking $20 and expect to get that much within 
the next two months. The tonnage in the yards is moderate 
and the only large lots coming out are from the ruins of the 
City Hall and the old dry dock at the Union Iron Works, 
which is now being wrecked by the California Iron Yard 
Company. : 








The Moore & Scott Iron Works of this city has made 
overtures to W. A. Boole & Sons, Oakland, for the pur- 
chase of their shipyards on the Oakland estuary. 

The California Saw Works is planning to erect a large 
concrete factory building at Seventh and Brannan streets, 
aeene it will install one of the most complete plants on the 
‘oast. 

The Steiger & Kerr Stove & Foundry Company is making 
extensive improvements in its factory. 

The Union Iron Works is preparing to move its Sixteenth 
street dry dock to another location. As this company now 
controls the entire dry dock accommodations of this port, a 
number of local shipping men are at work on a project to 
build a large steel floating dock and start a company in 
opposition. 

The Acme Iron Works has been incorporated at San 
Jose, Cal., with a capital stock of $200,000, by J. M. John- 
son, C. C. Herbert, A. C. Johnson, L. H. Johnson and C. C. 
Spaulding. : 

The Risdon Iron Works has taken a $26,400 contract 
for boilers fer the State Hospital at Agnews, Cal. 

The Union Iron Works Company has taken contracts for 
two of the submarine torpedo boats authorized by Congress. 

The Honolulu Iron Works, Honolulu, has a contract to 
build a nine-roller mill for the Hilo Sugar Company. 

Harron, Rickard & McCone, the local machinery house, 
have leased a large lot on which they will erect a five-story 
building immediately. On its completion they will make con- 
siderable addition to their stock. 

— ~-——— »-e____ --—— 


Birmingham. 


3IRMINGHAM, ALA., March 15, 1909. 


Pig Iron.—The market is at least 50c. per ton lower 
than at the time of last report, without tangible evidence that 
the lowest level has been reached. A schedule of $12, Bir- 
mingham, for No. 2 foundry was adopted within the past 
week by the majority of producers as an asking price, but 
the conditions in existence are such that the quotation can 
only be considered a nominal one. Of the sales reported 
below such figures, no details can be had, and the tonnage 
available at a gredter concession is generally considered lim- 
ited, yet the inquiries that have come forward since the re- 
vision of steel quotations have in but the fewest number of 
cases taken any semblance of an earnest effort in the way 
of prices, and the prospects for the coming week indicate 
that a very limited tonnage would be sufficient to take care 
of the demand. The various reports as to the movement 
from furnace yards continue favorable, and the actual melt 
has so far been curtailed but little on account of trade con- 
ditions, but the stock on founders’ yards is probably larger 
than at any time for some years, and the extent to which 
such accumulations will offset provision yet to be made for 
second half requirements can only be conjectured. It is 
known that some of the leading local melters have ample 
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stocks actually in hand to take care of their requirements 
during the remainder of the first half and possibly through 
the first quarter. There is practically no interest manifested 
by producers or melters as to second half engagements. In 
the case of the former an optimistic feeling prevails by rea- 
son of the limited commitments for delivery beyond the first 
half. The fact remains, however, that unless there is a ma- 
terial improvement in the consumption during the first half, 
or the production is reduced, the second half of the year will 
be entered into with stock of proportions not conducive to 
satisfactory market conditions. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The city of Mexico is expected to en- 
ter the market for a round tonnage within 30 or 60 days. 
Of the orders recently placed, small municipalities have been 
the principal purchasers, but the aggregate is quite attractive 
and prices fairly satisfactory. The inquiry for small lots is 
promising and the larger contracts held in abeyance at this 
time will, no doubt, be advertised at an early date. We 
quote water pipe as follows, per net ton, f.o.b. cars here: 
4 to 6 in., $26; 8 to 12 in., $25; over 12 in., average $24, 
with $1 per ton extra for gas pipe. These prices are proba- 
bly shaded on large municipal contracts. 

Old Material.—By reason of the decline in pig iron 
prices, quotations on this material are further revised. There 
is still no demand other than for light cast and stove plate 
and the movement of those grades is of little consequence. 
Dealers’ asking prices, which are nominal in the main, are 
as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars here: 

_ ae Oe wkerebele den $13.50 to $14.00 
5.00 


a vane’ vic sve eawehs waeeow 14.50to 15. 
es Zetec the a's So's 8a 12.00 to 12.50 


INO. 1 relivond wroagnt........ccivee 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 2 railroad wrougmt.........c00e: 10.00 to 10.50 
By NL. oXe Wir iv iret W egies cmue vs 9.00 to 9.50 
a Eg 6.5 2 ethaie'y } &.0'eeredc.d 0% war 8.50to 9.00 
i a Me 4b 6d oiA'yse hoon neganadds 9.00 to 9.50 
SE ES ia 'cst os duu co ke teens 9.50 to 10.00 
I ON ss ca ele ove da ewe 10.50 to 11.00 
Standard chr wheels................. 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove plate and light cast............ 7T50to 8.00 
NS obo i a0 tcteebede's caus 4.00 to 4.50+ 





St. Louis. 
Sr. Louis, March 15, 1909. 


Building activity is on the increase, and the month of 
February closed $300,000 ahead of that of last year. The 
predictions for March are that it will also exceed the corre- 
sponding month in 1908, and the outlook for the entire year 
is very bright. There was, it is estimated, an increase in 
population in 1908 of over 10,000 persons, and on the basis 
of the new city directory to be issued early in April, the 
population of St. Louis is 761,000. Plans and estimates, 
it is reported, have practically been completed for a passen- 
ger and express subway from downtown to Taylor avenue, 
the cost of which has been estimated at nearly $40,000,000, 
and an ordinance is being prepared for introduction into the 
Municipal Assembly early in April. Wm. J. Gates, assistant 
secretary of the Arkansas-Pacific Railroad Company, is in 
charge of the affairs of the company, which has been or- 
ganized for the purpose of building the subway. New York 
City capitalists are said to be backing the enterprise. 

Coke.—The market for coke appears to be featureless. 
No change for the better, either in demand or price, seems 
to be looked for until there is an improvement in the pig 
iron situation, notwithstanding the price of coke is low and 
apparently at bottom figures. Sales are closely confined to 
small lots for prompt shipment. We quote for standard 
Connellsville foundry coke, $2.15 to $2.25, at oven, for 
prompt shipment, and $2.25 to $2.50 for delivery over the 
year. High sulphur coke ranges, for prompt shipment, at 
$1.85 to $1.90. 

Pig Iron.—it is hoped that the demand now setting in 
for iron and steel in building operations will, in turn, stim- 
ulate buying of pig iron. There is some inquiry for ship- 
ment over the first, and also over the second half, but it is 
thought the inquiry for the latter delivery is merely for the 
purpose of getting posted. In one of the larger offices it was 
learned that inquiries for shipment over the first half ag- 
gregated 1400 tons, and some sales had been effected rang- 
ing from car lots up to 300 tons. Other offices report busi- 
ness of moderate volume. ‘There is some improvement in 
the movement of contract iron, though in some instances 
requests are being made to have shipments held. The mar- 
ket is quite steady and fairly firm on the basis of $12.25 to 
$12.50, Birmingham, for No, 2 foundry, for shipment over 
the first half. 

Old Material.—Leading dealers state that they find no 
improvement in the situation except that the recent offer- 
ings of local railroads were taken up in spite of the dull- 
ness of the general market. Stocks in yards are practically 
the sameas on hand January 1, nearly all the business cur- 
rent since that date having been confined to new track pur- 
chases, these lots being disposed of to avoid expense in the 
yards. The only railroad offering reported for the week is 
300 tons by the Cotton Belt. There is no Eastern ship- 
ping demand and very little local inquiry or among the lead- 
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ing dealers. The only exception reported is relaying rails, 
which continue scarce and are wanted at full value. We 
have no change to report in prices, which represent merely 
what is asked. Tariff agitation has, it is thought, brought 
about a hand-to-mouth policy on the part of large consum- 
ers. We quote, per gross ton, f.o.b. St. Louis, as follows: 


FT Pe. eee ee $15.00 to $15.50 
Old steel rails, rerolling............. 13.00 to 13.50 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Relaying rails, standard sections, sub- 
eee rT ee 23.50 to. 24.00 
WL toss ike ece dhs dh vv 6 13.50 to 14.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap........... 12.00 to 12.50 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart. 12.00to 12.50 
EE Mis Cade tasll < ceamnck ahd Wanita» S wis 8.00 to 8.50 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
nem Gab pletebinsasd. cis. coi te cs $13.50 to $14.00 
NS en 8 as 17.50 to 18. 
No, 1 railroad wrought.............. 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought.............. 10.50 to 11.00 
a a re 10.00 to 10.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth............ 11.00 to 11.50 
Os I og aa a's wheres 9.00 to 9.50 
MO INC Cc Gt ede ee asceccac cs 4.50to 5.00 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings.. 7.50to 8.00 
Ss NS ele ans kok cade cb wie 10.50 to 11.00 
Stove pipe and light cast scrap....... 8.00 to 8.50 
Matiroad mntionble....6. 05560. .csese 8.50to 9.00 
cultural malleable............... 8.00 to 8.50 
“FY "yaaa eee 8.00 to 8.50 
Railroad sheet scrap................. 8.50to 9.00 
Railroad NS ge aie a ewe ae 9.00 to 9,50 
Machine shop turnings............... 7.00to 7.50 


Lead, Spelter, Etc.—There is a good demand for pig 
lead from consumers and sales have been effected at 3.92%c. 
to 3.95c., East St. Louis. The lead ore situation continues 
practically unchanged at $25 to $25.50 per 1000 Ib., Joplin. 
Spelter shows a decided improvement in demand, the price 
mow ranging from 4.70c. to 4.95c., with 5c. asked for brass 
metal. While the demand is entirely confined to small lots, 
it has been, however, continuous through the week within 
the range of the prices quoted. Zinc ore is held at $36 to 
$37.50 per ton base, Joplin. The tendency is in the direc- 
tion of a slight decline. The improvement in the lead and 
spelter trade leads producers to believe that the turn they 
have been looking for has come, though the stocks of stored 
spelter will continue to be a menace until disposed of. Tin 
holds up well and improved 30c. per 100 Ib. There is no 
change in antimony or copper. The demand for these metals 
lacks the snap of the previous week, though fairly good. 





A modern commercial building, to cost about $100,000, 
will be erected by the August Knight Estate on Washing- 
ton avenue, east of Twelfth street, to be 75 x 150 ft., seven 
stories. 

The Holbrook-Blackwelder Real Estate Trust Company 
will erect a building on the corner of Locust and Dighteenth 
streets for the Wertheimer-Swarts Shoe Company. The 
building will be 75 a 155 ft., seven stories, and cost about 
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Cincinnati. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 17, 1909.—( By Telegraph.) 

The market in crude and finished products presents a less 
unattractive appearance to the leading factors concerned. 
That is about the best that can be said this week. The char- 
acter of correspondence tends to show a disposition to -con- 
tract as soon as the long expected tariff revision question is 
settled, and that particular thing is just now the barrier 
that seems to hold up all forms of large buying. The agri- 
cultural implement people are coming forward, with promise 
of business in,both crude and finished lines, but the stove 
makers are apparently waiting. In those steel shapes used 
largely by vehicle manufacturers there is a constantly in- 
creasing demand at present cut prices, and some mills are 
behind 30 to 60 days on deliveries. The week has opened 
better with the tool builders, and the largest of these are get- 
ting ready for what they confidently believe to be substantial 
business as soon as tariff matters take definite form. 

Pig Iron.—Some orders are coming in, but they are of 
the variety that ranges from a carload to 200 tons and for 
immediate needs. The pipe makers are feeling the market 
for a good sized tonnage, and the leading interest is credited 
with several small pickups in this territory at attractive prices 
during the week. The deal mentioned last week in which a 
large tonnage was being negotiated for the use of an Dastern 
plant of the largest interest, and expected to have been closed 
on Wednesday, is said to be still pending and a larger quan- 
tity is involved. It is rumored here that 40,000 to 50,000 
tons is in negotiation for use of the largest pipe interest, 
which expects to secure the huge San Francisco contract, 
but the details are closely guarded. The Southern market 
is undoubtedly weaker, and through the aggressive hammer- 
ing of the speculative interests and the overbought con- 
sumers the price has dropped nominally to $11.50, Birming- 
ham, for No. 2 foundry, but with some interests still asking 
$12.50. A Southern product which is credited with having 
started the stories of $11.50 iron when the price was held 
closely at $12 is explained to have been a No. 3 off iron 
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which was sold at $11, and for deliveries limited to the 
second quarter. Some inquiries have been received for third 
and fourth quarter prices, but furnaces are refusing to quote, 
the Northern ones because of the uncertainty regarding ore 
prices. Some offers have been received from large consum- 
ing interests on round lots at $11, Birmingham, for ship- 
ment over the remainder of the year, but representatives re- 
port that furnaces have turned all such business down. Re- 
ported as still pending is the inquiry from a large Kentucky 
jobbing foundry for 500 tons of Nos. 2 and 3 Southern 
foundry. There are some inquiries here from large Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan manufacturers of agricultural implements 
suggesting large contracts for delivery over the remainder of 
the year if the price is right. For immediate delivery and 
for the remainder of the first half we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati, 
with freight rates of $3.25 from Birmingham and $1.20 from 
the Hanging Rock District, as follows: 


Southern coke, No. 1 foundry......... $15.25 to $15.75 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry......... 14.75 to 15.25 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundry......... 14.25 to 14.75 
Southern coke, No. 4 foundry......... 13.75 to 14.25 
Southern coke, No. 1 soft............ 15.25 te 15.75 
Southern coke, No. 2 soft............ 14.75 to 15.25 
Southern coke, gray forge............ 13.25 to 13.75 
Southern mottled ...............000% 12.75 to 13.25 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent. silicon. ........s.-.+5.+ 19.70 
Lake Superior coke, No. 1...........- 15.95 to 16.45 
Lake Superior coke, No. 2............ 15.45 to 15.95 
Lake Superior coke, No. 3..........-- 14.95 to 15.45 
Standard Southern car wheel......... 22.25 to 23.25 
Lake Superior car wheel.............- 21.75 to 22.75 
(By Mail.) 


Coke.—Aside from a little contracting because of ex- 
pired delivery, the coke market is listless. Reports from all 
fields indicate a shutting down of oven operations, though 
the price for furnace grades remains about $1.75 to $1.90, at 
oven. Here and there are some bargain lots of coke: on 
track. There is a slight increase in the demand for foundry 
coke, which indicates that the melt is increasing in some 
districts. The price ranges from $2 to $2.65, at oven, for 
the Connellsville product. 


Structural Material.—There is a “feeling among the 
sales agencies here that an important improvement is due 
soon, and in the meantime every salesman is on the alert 
for announcements of projected building. The Indianapolis 
City Hall, which will require about 2000 tons, it is under- 
stood here is to be readvertised, all bids opened last week 
having been rejected. 

Sheets.—A slight improvement in demand is reported. 
The largest mill in this district, which was shut down last 
week, is operating one of its three furnaces this week, mak- 
ing up stock principally for its own consumption. There is 
not enough stability in the local market to quote intelli- 
gently. 

Bars.—Local agencies report a fairly good business on 
steel bars, those concerns having a trade with the agricul- 
tural manufacturing establishments. reporting a fine run and 
behind on deliveries. Mills are firm on making contracts at 
the ruling price of 1.20c., read to expire on June 30. Small 
lots are booked at prices ranging from 1.25c. to 1.40c. Steel 
tire is selling well also, some concerns reporting deliveries 
in 30 days as the best they can do. . 


Old Material.—The large dealers have apparently recon- 
ciled themselves to the existing unpleasant conditions and 
are beginning to quote again on some items. Some sales of 
heavy melting steel have been made in this market on a 
basis of $11, gross ton, and one large dealer authorizes a 
price of $10 to $10.50 gross ton, f.o.b. Cincinnati; No. 1 
railroad wrought, $10 to $10.50; No. 1 cast, $10.50; cast 
borings, $3 to $3.50; turnings, $4 to $4.50; iron axles, $14 
net. Dealers are buying heavily at present prices. 

The Cincinnati Iron & Steel Company has opened a pig 
iron and coke sales department in connection with its Cin- 
cinnati plant and placed in charge Robert Field, formerly 
representative of the Sloss-Sheffield and other Southern iron 
companies. The appointment dates from March 15. 


——_9--o—_—_—__ 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OnIO, March 16, 1909. 

Iron Ore.—While a buying movement is not expected 
for some time, furnacemen are beginning to take considerable 
interest in the market, as is shown by the numerous inquiries 
that are coming in regarding prices. Consumers are hoping 
to get a slight reduction from last year’s prices, but the 
ore men see no reason to take up the price question until 
furnacemen are really ready to buy. Last year the leading 
merchant ore interests delayed action fixing prices until June 
12. The probability of ore being placed on the free list in 
the new tariff bill will have little effect on the ore men in 
deciding on prices. If any reduction is made it will be be- 
cause of the cut in prices on rolled products. The movement 
of ore from the docks to the furnace yards has improved 
considerably. It is estimated that the March shipments will 
reach nearly 1,000,000 tons. Prices at Lake Erie docks, per 
gross ton, are as follows: Old range Bessemer, $4.50; 
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Mesaba Bessemer, $4.25; old range non-Bessemer, $3.70; 
Mesaba non-Bessemer, $3.50. 

Pig Iron.—While the market is not entirely lifeless, as 
it was for a number of weeks, there are few inquiries or 
sales. ‘lhe largest sale reported was 500 tons of foundry 
iron for Eastern shipment for second quarter delivery. The 
order for about 1500 tons of foundry iron for which a north- 
ern Ohio boiler plant had an inquiry out last week for de- 
livery during the second quarter and last half is understood 
to have gone to a Valley furnace. The only new inquiries 
reported are three for foundry iron aggregating about 1000 
tons. Reports indicate that the volume of the melt remains 
about stationary. Prices are rather weak. We quote No. 2 
foundry at $14.75, Valley furnace. Local furnaces are ask- 
ing $15 for No. 2 for outside shipment. For March and 
second quarter delivery we quote, delivered Cleveland, as 
follows : 


i os iie ale oh ade SI $16.40 to $16.65 
Northern foundry, No. 1.............. 16.15 to 16.40 
Northern foundry, No. 2.............. 15.75 to 15.90 
Northern foundry, No. 3.............6: 15.25 to 15.50 
EE Eo 6 oe bas. 04-0 SLF <b ad 0 5,08 14.50 to 14.75 
Southern Oe SA as 16.35 to 16.85 
Jackson County silvery, 8 per cent. silicon.... 20.05 


Coke.—There are no inquiries for contract coke, and the 
only sales for prompt shipment reported are of very small 
lots. We quote Standard Connellsville furnace coke at 
$1.60, at oven, for spot shipment, and $1.80 to $2 on con- 
tract, and 72-hr. Connellsville foundry coke at $2 to $2.25 
for spot shipment and $2.15 to $2.40 on contract. 


Old Material.—The downward movement in prices 
which set in when the price reductions in finished lines were 
announced seems to have stopped, and quotations, which are 
still largely nominal, are the same as a week ago. The mar- 
ket is still in a very unsettled condition, there being no trans- 
actions to help clear up the situation. No inquiries are 
coming from consumers, and dealers are looking for little 
demand until the tariff question is settled. Two new rail- 
road lists are out this week, one from the Baltimore & Ohio, 
with 6000 to 7000 tons, of which about 4000 tons is steel 
rails, and the other from the Lake Shore, which offers about 
4000 tons, of which 2000 tons is old rails, mostly steel. 
Dealers’ prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows: 


OES Wine) POUNG Soak’. 4:0, 9' 0.9 ne emeecinee $12.50 to $13.00 
os Ole 5 oe anes eee i's 8 16.00 to 16.50 
PEGE MEM Cech Ghee es a eee eee 17.00 to 17.50 
NE SUNN os i 4-19 a 856646 ve Ws WER 14.00 to 14.50 
ROE ee ee 12.00 to 12.50 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and over........ 21.50 to 22.50 
Agricultural malleable................ 11.00 to 11.50 
Railroad malleable................55. 12.50 to 13.00 
Light bundled sheet scrap............ 750to 8.00 
The following prices are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 
ee RARER IG Ncewids Caccv cate eusee $17.00 to $17.50 
CE DONDRIRS 6 oobi 6 oo cin ol balc bs Sew 6914 6.00 to 6.50 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings... 7.00to 750 
SE I IIo ob ca cctcncgee és 9.00 to 9.50 
SG ee ee Sr ee 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought............... 12.00 to 12.50 
ORE REE eR er a 12.00 to 12.50 
i eke sh isne ote ah es ess 10.50 to 11.00 
BGO Gs WOTED iS oie ie i ES NYS 9.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The largest order received 
during the week was for 11,000 tons of plates and shapes for 
three new lake boats, the contract for which the American 
Shipbuilding Company has just received from Bastern par- 
ties. ‘The order was taken by the leading interest, and 
specifications for a large portion have already been received. 
The placing of these contracts for boats is understood to be 
the direct result of the cheaper cost of building, due to the 
reduction in price on steel. The shipbuilding company is 
hopeful of securing additional contracts for boats to be built 
during the early summer for interests that desire to take 
advantage of the lower prices. All the mill agencies report 
a satisfactory volume of business during the past week. 
Orders were mostly small, but they were numerous, and the 
tonnage averaged more than during the early buying follow- 
ing the price reductions. Many orders were for one and two 
car lots. The market has become more settled, and buyers, 
being more confident that present prices will be maintained, 
feel safe in giving current orders and larger specifications. 
The orders placed during the week were largely for steel 
bars, but the demand for structural material from carloads 
to 100-ton lots was good. The structural outlook has im- 
proved materially. Considerable small work has developed, 
and local fabricating plants have about all they can do at 
present. With the large structural shops in this territory 
the situation has improved materially, a fair amount of 
railroad bridge work being in sight. There is no evidence 
that the new prices on steel bars, plates and structural ma- 
terial are being shaded, and mills are firm in refusing to 
take orders at present prices for delivery beyond July 1. 
The structural market has been well tested by the King 
Bridge Company, which has the contract for 2400 tons of 
steel for the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ Build- 
ing, but the steel has not been placed, and it is believed that 
no concessions have been offered. The contract is pending 
for about 1600 tons of structural material for grade crossing 
elimination work in this city, and another contract that will 
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come up soon will be for the new Bailey Building that will 
require from 1000 to 1200 tons. The Interstate Engineer- 
ing Company has taken the contract for the structural steel 
work for the Rocky River Bridge, 300 tons, and the Toledo- 
Massillon Bridge Company the contract for a grand stand 
in the Toledo Baseball Grounds, 200 tons. Orders for the 
steel were placed during the week. One Eastern plate mill 
has lost considerable business in this territory because of its 
refusal to meet present prices. The new prices on sheets are 
being fairly well maintained by the independent mills. The 
demand for iron bars shows a slight improvement, some car- 
load specifications coming from the railroads. Local mills 
quote iron bars at 1.25c., Pittsburgh. 


—~++e—___ 


Pittsburgh. 


Park BumLprne, March 17, 1909.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—Not enough pig iron is being sold to indicate 
what prices are actually ruling. The largest sale reported 
‘was one of about 1000 tons of off Bessemer iron, bought by 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Company, the reported price 
being $14.50, at Valley furnace. The general pig iron mar- 
ket is weak, and it is probable that our prices would be 
shaded, possibly as much as 25c. a ton, if any important 
business was offered. We quote standard Bessemer iron at 
$15.50 and gray forge $13.50 to $13.75, all at Valley fur- 
nace, the freight rate to Pittsburgh being 90c. a ton. 


Steel.—Leading steel makers continue to quote $23, 
Pittsburgh, for Bessemer and open hearth billets, and $25 
for sheet and tin bars. Very few new orders are being 
placed, and specifications against contracts are only fair. 
Reports are current that steel is being offered at less than the 
prices quoted above, but these reports are absolutely denied 
by makers, 


(By Mail.) 

The heavy reductions in prices on practically all kinds 
of irvon and steel have undoubtedly brought out better buy- 
ing, mostly of small lots, and the outlook is that new busi- 
ness will steadily increase. The betterment is particularly 
noticeable in structural material, plates and steel bars, ac- 
tual orders for these products placed in the last three weeks 
being heavier than at any tifme in the past year and a half. 
While jobbers and consumers are not anticipating require- 
ments, they are sending in orders more freely. The impres- 
sion seems to be growing that prices are as low as they will 
go, and plans are under way for some large work that will 
require heavy tonnages of different forms of iron and steel. 
The situation is undoubtedly better from the standpoint of 
the order books, and if tariff revision was out of the way 
it is believed that business would forge ahead steadily. Pig 
iron is quiet, and prices are rather weak. Consumers are 
taking out iron at a fairly satisfactory rate, but stocks in 
the two valleys are heavy, and there is more disposition on 
the part of the furnaces to name lower prices to get business. 


Ferromanganese.— While $42, seaboard, is being quoted, 
it is understood that this price has been materially shaded 
recently on several large lots for forward delivery. 


Ferrosilicon.—The market is quiet, there being no large 
inquiries. We quote 50 per cent. at $62, Pittsburgh. 

Muck Bar.—Owing to the decline in prices of gray 
forge pig iron and iron scrap, prices of muck bar are weak- 
er, and we quote beat grades, made from all pig iron, at $26, 
Pittsburgh. It is probable this price would be shaded if a 
large order was offered. 


Wire Rods.—The leading interest continues to quote 
$33 for Bessemer wire and chain rods and $34 for basic 
rods, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Steel Rails.—One or two leading railroads are said to 
have negotiations under way for the purchase of a large 
tonnage of steel rails for 1909 delivery, but this business 
will not likely be closed for some time. The feeling is grow- 
ing that purchases of rails by the railroads this year may not 
be any heavier than they were last year. The Carnegie 
Steel Company is receiving small specifications against con- 
tracts and has also booked some export business in both 
light rails and standard sections. New orders and specifica- 
tions against domestic contracts for light rails it booked 
last week amounted to over 2000 tons. Standard rails re- 
main on the basis of $28, Pittsburgh. Prices on rerolled 
light rails are quoted from $3 to $4 a ton under prices asked 
for light rails rolled from billets. Regular prices on the 
latter are as follows: $25 for 25 to 45 |b. sections, with $1 
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advance for 20-lb., $2 advance for 16-lb., and $3 advance 
for 12-lb. 

Skelp.—Prices on steel skelp have materially declined, 
but are holding very firm on iron skelp. Specifications 
against contracts are reported by the mills to be coming in 
quite freely. We quote grooved steel skelp at 1.25c. to 1.30c. ; 
sheared, 1.35c. to 1.40c.; grooved iron, 1.50c. to 1.55c., and 
sheared iron, 1.60c. to 1.65c., all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Plates.—The lower prices on plates are bringing out a 
good many new orders, and more are in sight. The local dis- 
trict court has granted an order authorizing the receivers of 
the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal Company to issue $500,000 
worth of receivers’ certificates to purchase 500 steel coal 
cars. These cars are to cost not over $1000 each and must 
be delivered in 60 days. This contract will likely be divided 
among several of the car companies. The Pure Oil Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, is reported to be in the market for about 
6000 tons of steel plates to be used in the building of oil 
storage tanks. The mills now have more actual orders on 
their books and their shipments are larger than at any time 
in the past year or more. It is said that the price of 1.30c,, 
Pittsburgh, is being well maintained. 





Structural Material.—The American Bridge Company 
has taken a large amount of new work, and a great deal is 
pending, much of which is expected to be placed in a short 
time. It is said that inquiries for structural steel are heav- 
ier than at any time for the last year and a half. The Amer- 
ican Bridge Company has taken a contract for a bridge over 
the Kentucky River, Kentucky, for the Queen & Crescent, 
6300 tons, also 2400 tons for track elevation for the Pan- 
handle Railroad at Chicago. 


Sheets.—The recent heavy reductions in prices have 
brought out a good deal of new business, and the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company is now operating to about 50 
per cent. of its sheet capacity. Other leading sheet inter- 
ests report an increase in operating capacity, and it is be- 
lieved that the demand will steadily increase from this time 
forward. Some of the outside mills are complaining bit- 
terly about the heavy cut in prices of sheets and the small 
cut in sheet bars, stating that it is almost impossible for 
them to come out whole. ; 


Tin Plate.—On Thursday of last week the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company made a reduction of 25c. a box 
in prices of tin plate, making the base price of 100-lb. 
cokes $3.40, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. This reduction was heavier 
than expected by the outside mills, and was made sooner 
than anticipated. It has not heen followed by a material in- 
crease in new orders. Most of the canning interests had 
placed their season contracts prior to the advance; and, of 
course, these will be adjusted to the new basis. On Monday 
next the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company will start up 
its New Castle Works in full, containing 20 hot mills, and 
will then have about 70 per cent. of its tin plate capacity 
in operation. We quote $3.40 for 100-lb. cokes, m.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 

Bars.—Specifications against contracts for steel bars are 
coming in very freely, and the impression is growing that at 
the price of 1.20c. it is perfectly safe to buy ahead. Most 
of the mills are refusing to book for delivery longer than 
July 1, and some sellers are restricting orders for delivery 
within 30 days. It is believed the agricultural implement 
makers and other consumers of bars will come in the market 
earlier than usual this year to cover their season require- 
ments. New orders in iron bars are light, and specifications 
against contracts are only fair. It is stated that some con- 
sumers of iron bars have gone back to steel, owing to the 
lower prices ruling on the latter. We quote steel bars at 
1.20c., base, Pittsburgh. The nominal price of iron bars is 
1.40c., base, Pittsburgh, but this is probably being shaded. 


Hoops and Bands.—Some small stray orders are being 
placed to meet current needs, but consumers are not placing 
contracts ahead until tariff revision is out of the way and 
they are satisfied that prices will not be lowered. Regular 
prices in effect, which we are advised are being held, are 
1.60c., base, for steel hoops, and 1.20c., base, for steel bands, 
one-half steel card extras, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Railroad Spikes.—This is one item in the iron and 
steel list that has not been openly reduced. A fair amount 
of new inquiry is in the market, and railroads are buying 
mostly for repair work, and no large contracts are being 
placed. One Western road has recently placed an order for 
about 1000 kegs with a local interest. The demand for the 
smaller sizes is fairly active. We quote railroad spikes at 
$1.70 for 5144 x 9-16 in., and $1.80, base, for the smaller 
sizes, in carload lots, 5 cents per keg additional being charged 
for small lots. ‘ 


Merchant Steel.—Last week prices on steel shaftings 
were reduced three points, and we now quote cold rolled 
at 60 per cent. off in carloads and 55 per cent. off in less 
than carloads, delivered in base territory. A fair amount of 
new business is being placed, but it is mostly in small lots. 
New demand for merchant steels is light and specifications 
against contracts are only fair. 


Merchant Pipe.—The heavy cuts in prices of pipe have 
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“a pretty clear idea of actual values, 
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not stimulated the demand to any extent, which is still prin- 
cipally for small lots for actual needs. The refusal of the 
mills to allow jobbers any rebates on pipe shipped out prior 
to February 19, has caused some feeling in the trade, the job- 
bers insisting that pipe en route and not delivered should 
have been allowed the benefit of the reductions in prices, but 
the mills are firmly refusing to make this concession. We 
note that some very heavy inquiries are pending for line pipe, 
which have been accelerated by the lower prices. The Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Company is figuring on a gas line into 
St. Louis, which will take 300 miles or more of 16-in. The 
Kansas Natural Gas Company is about to lay larger mains 
and is inquiring for 60 miles of 16-in. The Pure Oil Com- 
pany of Illinois will shortly be in the market for inquiries 
for upward of 400 miles of 8-in., while a project is under 
foot to take natural gas into New Orleans, which, if it goes 
through, will require 400 to 500 miles of 12 to 16 in. The 
Philadelphia Company, a local concern, is in the market for 
25 to 30 miless of 16-in. in diameter by 5-16 in. thick, plain 
ends, for West Virginia delivery. The mills insist that the 
demand for the larger sizes when field operations start wi!! 
be heavier than the mills can supply. Some of the mills 
making iron pipe are declining to meet the low prices mad2 
by other makers. 

Boiler Tubes.—Consumers are buying only in small lots 
for actual needs. The railroads are buying few tubes, plac- 
ing only occasional orders for small lots for repair work. 


Iron and Steel Scrap. ~The scrap market is in very 
unsatisfactory condition, and prices have declined sharply. 
The list of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Bast, was closed 
March 10 and 11, and the prices obtained were lower than 
for some time. The Baltimore & Ohio list closed Tuesday, 
while the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and the Nor- 
folk & Western lists close Wednesday, and the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Thursday. These lists are all much larger than 
usual, and the prices realized, when made public, will give 
Consumers are not tak- 
ing in scrap freely, believing that prices will be still lower. 
We have reduced: our prices on nearly all lines, and now 
quote, per gross ton, f.o.b., Pittsburgh, as follows: Heavy 
steel scrap, $14 to $14.25; cast iron borings, $8.50 to $8.75; 
bundled sheet scrap, $11.25 to $11.50; No. 1 cast scrap, 
$12.25 to $12.50; No. 2, $9 to $9.25; No. 1 railroad scrap, 
nominally, $14, but a great deal is on the market, and prices 
are weak; No. 1 cast scrap, $14 to $14.25; iron axles, $19 
to $19.25. Sheet bar crop ends have declined sharply, owing 
to the cut in tin plate, and while we quote at $15.50, re- 
ports are that this price has been shaded. Low phosphorus 
melting stock, 0.004 and under, is $16.75 to $17. Rerolled 
rails, delivered at Cambridge, are $14.25 to $14.50. The 
Maryland Rail Company, Cumberland, Md., is out of the 
market at present as a buyer of rerolling rails. Steel axles 
are about $16; grate bars, $10.50 to $10.75; old car wheels, 
$14 to $14.25; machine shop turnings, $10.50 to $10.75; rail- 
road malleable, $13; iron rails, $16 to $16.25; locomotive 
tires, $15.50 to $16. We note sales of about 2000 tons of 
heavy steel scrap at $14, delivered at Sharon, Pa., and 250 
tons of cast iron borings at about $8.50, Pittsburgh. 

Coke.—The demand shows a falling off. While a large 
number of ovens in the Connellsville regions and at other 
places have been blown out in the past week, other ovens 
have been started, and the coke output still seems to be in 
excess of actual demand. A number of independent operators 
are trying to maintain prices on furnace coke for prompt 
shipment at $1.75 per net ton, at oven, but others are selling 
as low as $1.60 for standard grades, and in some cases at 
a lower price. The Colonial Coke Company has shut down 
100 ovens, and the Atcheson Works of the Republic Iron 
& Steel Company 100 wvens has also been shut down. 
Foundry coke of standard grades for prompt shipment is 
held at about $2 to $2.25, at oven. The output in the Con- 
nelisville regions last week was 260,987 tons, a decrease over 
the previous week of nearly 10,000 tons. In the Upper and 
Lower Connellsville regions there are 38,207 ovens, and 
last week 24,044 were active and 14,163 were idle. 





The United American Iron & Steel Company announces 
the opening of a district office at 915 Farmers’ Bank Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, in charge of A. F. Baumgarten, for the 
purchase and sale of scrap, new and relaying rails, &c. This 
company recently established a branch at Harrisburg, Pa., 
where it hasa model yard, being equipped with every facility 
for unloading and shearing scrap at minimum costs, having 
capacity for handling 75 cars inside the yard. 





Buffalo. 


BuFrraLo, March 16, 1909. 
Pig Iron.—There is a better inquiry for most grades of 
foundry iron as compared with last week, being for the most 
part for prompt shipment or for present quarter delivery. 
New orders are generally small, from carload to 200-ton 
lots, in many instances being accompanied by hurry shipment 
requests, as are also specifications on contracts, indicating 
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that stocks are being held down to the lowest safe level. 
Prices remain as follows, f.o.b. Buffalo: 





No. 1 RMD aid a+ invites eee ne aca $16.00 to $16.50 
SMM a Goh sx <a de Ce CR ea eat Vale ORG 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 2 EG as 'sbrig. & Rhee everqede ek eee 15.25 to 15.50 
re ane ramen ty 15.00 to 15.50 
CS bt. ak aia k eee alae etal x ale 15.00 to 15.25 
EMSS nis oo sich + ae WW ee 6 cee 15.50 to 16.00 
Malleable Bessemer - 16.50 to 17.00 
er REVERE CLES Ce ieee 20.50 to 21.00 


Old Material.—The market is still unsettled. Consum- 
ers are buying very little, simply filling in small quantities 
for immediate use where low prices can be obtained. The 
only material moving, and that in small lots, is that which 
can be bought by dealers at prices decidedly under the nom- 
inal schedule, to be put in yards for storage. Dealers’ nom- 
inal prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, are as follows: 


Heavy melting steel scrap............ $14.00 to ws. 50 
Low phosphorus steel scrap.......... 18.00 to 19.00 
No. 1 ramrese Wrougnt. .........csec 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast scrap. 14.00 to 14.50 
Le ee ee ee 17.00 to 18.00 
Se EE Ss aig has aigla d we Bate we Et 20.00 to 21.00 
Pe ee ree eee 14.50 to 15.00 
I eS Se Ge eee 13.00 to 13.50 
I INE SS Suk bie Gale 0.01 @h.e oh aais wre 12.00 to 12.2! 
Locomotive grate bars............... 11.75 to 12.25 
UN gta oa) DaeNE TS isos) & 6 d4 e's aa dace bo 11.75 to 12.25 
Wrought iron and. soft steel turnings. 8.50 to 9.50 
Clean cast iron borings.............. 7.00 to 8.00 
ING, I DUSMOUNE SCFAD. . ois ccc ccece 12.50 tog13.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—In bars and plates the mar- 
ket is quieter than a week ago. For fabricated steel in- 
quiries are coming in a little more briskly, some of them 
developing into orders. Architects report considerable work 
now on their boards, involving structural material, which 
will undoubtedly develop into orders of considerable ton- 
nage soon. Revised bids have been called for from the nine 
general contract bidders, whose bids were under $700,000, 
on the new Ononda Hotel, Syracuse, involving 1400 tons of 
steel. New plans have been prepared and new bids will be 
received March 22. Kratzer & Co., Pittsburgh, were, last 
week, awarded contract for the structural steel for the Tem- 
tle Theatre Building, Rochester, which they will fabricate 
and erect. The steel, about 500 tons, will be furnished by 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company. Bids were received 
last week for the structural steel for Shea’s Theatre, To- 
ronto, about 500 tons, but the contract has not yet been 
awarded. 

—— +-e_____ 


New York. 


New York, March 17, 1909. 

Pig Iron.—lInterest centers chiefly in the New England 
market, where there have been a number of sales of round 
lots and where northern New York, Virginia and Alabama 
makers are sharply competing for business. Sales in that 
territory have been made as low as $16.50, in some instances, 
but better prices are being realized in others. We quote 
$16.75 to $17 for No. 1 Northern foundry, $16.25 to $16.50 
for No. 2 foundry and $15.50 to $16 for No. 2 plain. Ala- 
bama Iron is quoted at $16.50 to $16.75 for No. 1, and $16 
to $16.50 for No. 2 foundry. 


Steel Rails.—The Harriman lines have inquired for 13,- 
000 tons of rails for delivery at Guaymas, Mexico, in July 
and August. There is also an inquiry for 16,000 tons from 
the Cuba Railroad. The New Haven requirements are not 
definitely known, but are reported to have been revised from 
20,000 to 12,000 tons. Among business taken by the leading 
interest are the following orders: Chicago & Great Western, 
5000 tons; Duluth & Iron Range, 1500 tons; New Orleans 
& Northeastern, 1400 tons; Duluth, Missabe & Northern, 
2300 tons; Marshall & East Texas, 2000 tons. Thus far no 
deviation is known from the $28 basis for heavy rails. 

Structural Material.—Among business closed by the 
American Bridge Company is the contract for the Jordan- 
Marsh Building at Boston, 4000 tons. This company will 
also fabricate the steel for the addition to the Union League 
club house at Philadelphia, 1200 tons. On the new Pier 53 
construction, which the city is expected to put through in 
the near future, the McHarg-Barton Company is low bid- 
der for the general contract. Post & McCord have the gen- 
eral contract for the Schlegel Building, about 2500 tons. 
The steel for the Bryant Building at Nassau and Liberty 
streets has not yet been given out. Among railroad work 
awarded is 1200 tons for the Pennsylvania Railroad’s work 
at Sunnyside, Long Island; 1200 tons of elevated work at 
Chicago, for the Pennsylvania Lines West, taken by McClin- 
tic-Marshal! Construction Company, and 400 tons for the 
Erie Road, which went to the same company. The Brie has 
inquired for 800 tons of bridge work in addition. The in- 
quiries for railroad bridges and elevated work, amounting to 
50,000 tons, including the projected Reading work at Phila- 
delphia, have not resulted in orders, for the most part, but 
decisions are expected soon. Of the above an inquiry not 
yet mentioned is that of the Lake Shore for 8000 tons. The 
addition to the Whitehall Building, this city, now seems more 
likely to be proceeded with, 10,000 to 12,000 tons being re- 
quired. There is still irregularity in structural steel prices, 
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but on ordinary lots of plain material the following prices 
are named for mill shipments delivered at tidewater: Beams, 
channels, angles and zees, 1.46c.; tees, 1.51¢. On beams, 18 
to 24 in., and angles, over 6 in., the extra is 0.10c. Struc- 
tural material, cut to lengths, is sold in small lots at 2c. to 
2c. 

Ferroalloys.—-Some 80 per cent. Ferromanganese has 
been sold as low as $42, Baltimore. Sales for spot ship- 
ment have been made this week at around $43. For 50 per 
cent. Ferrosilicon the price is $60, Pittsburgh, although on 
a desirable order this might be shaded. 


Bars.—The trade in bar iron is exceedingly quiet. Indi- 
cations are appearing of the scantiness of stocks in consum- 
ers’ hands through the frequent requests for quick delivery 
on small lots. Prices show no change, common iron being 
quoted at 1.30c. to 1.40c., and best refined iron at 1.45c. to 
1.50c. at tidewater. Steel bars are ordinarily quoted at 
1.36c. to 1.41c., tidewater, but reports are current of slightly 
lower prices being made. 

Plates.—Considering the prevailing conditions of general 
business, quite a fair trade is now moving in smal] lots. 
Eastern manufacturers are holding to 1.46c., tidewater, on 
desirable business, and name 1.56c. on small lots, on the 
tank plate basis. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The outlook is more encouraging, as 
quite a little inquiry has sprung up and spring business is 
now coming out, although in small quantities. The volume 
so far is not up to that of the corresponding season in 
recent years. At present no large lettings are in sight in 
this immediate vicinity. Carload lots of 6-in. are quoted at 
$23.50 per net ton, at tidewater. 


Old Material.—No change for the better is yet visible. 
About the only demand now current is either coming from 
foundries or from specialty manufacturers who are better 
employed than those turning out standard products. A lit- 
tle larger movement is observed in old car wheels which are 
again in some demand for export. Dealers are still having 
trouble in making deliveries on contracts and are compelled 
to make sacrifices to dispose of material which buyers are 
refusing to accept. The following quotations are per gross 


ton for New York and vicinity: 





Old girder and T rails for melting..... $10.00 to $10.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap............ 10.00 to 10.50 
OUR OUIES pio xs Sa ceva teases .. 19.00 to 19.50 
CNG re laid Wb Ges bona eee 14.50 to 15.00 
Standard hammered iron car axles.... 15.00to 15.50 
a Pee eee 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 railrond wrought.............. 12.50 to 13.00 
EE II co 9:0 0:6 «00,0. 40 60 00 ees 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, long.......... :. 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, short............ 10.50 to 11.00 
RE MUGS coc ob 2944's <0 6 00's 0 0m 08 0.08 6.00 to 6.50 
Cs Chen. eti50's Vb ce Beet eoaene 5.00 to 5.50 
Wrought nee BR ic Seed fale. A ares wt Oa 6.00 to 6.50 
iden Sin 0 ceed ons ocmee sit 8.00 to 8.50 
TGs hick oa Minne wecadeeds 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 heavy cast, broken up........-. 11.50 to 12.50 
EINES Ack 5 ocd 0 wWeden a aes Oe ie 9.50 to 10.00 
Locomotive grate bars.............+-+ 9.50 to 10.00 
I Ra on dd. 6 dn base aah e4 11.00 to 11.50 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, March 17, 1909. 


The fluctuations in stocks since last report have not been 
wide, as no special influence operated in either direction. 
The whole stock market appeared to be waiting for develop- 
ments in the extra session of Congress, which opened on 
Monday. The range of prices on active iron and industrial 
stocks from ae of last week to Monday of this week 
was as follows: 


Allis-Chalm., com....... 13% Republic, com..... 19%4- 20 
Allis-Chalm., pref.. 41 - 43 Republic, pref.......... 71 
Beth. Steel, com.. 19%- 21 Sloss, com........ 71%- 72 
Can, COM....... -- 8 - 8% Pipe, com........ 25%- 26 
Com, BUC. . « +.xere 75%4- 76% PIRG; DICE. cc ciccince aes 66 
Car & Fdry, com.. 48 -*48% . ; teel, com... 431%4- 44 
Car & Fadry, pref.110 -*110% Steel, pref...110 -11 
Steel Foundries... 35 - 35% estinghowss Elec. 77 - 77 
Colorado Fuel..... 31%- 32% Chi, Pneu, Tool....... » 22 
General Electric.. .151%-153% Am. Ship, com......... s 
Gr. N. ore cert.... 65%%- os Cambria Steel.... ale : 
Int. Harv., com... 67 Lake Sup. Corp... ASE 108 
Int. Harv., pref...112 “112% Penna. Steel, pref. 103 “s 


Locomotive, com... 50 51 Crucible Steel, com.. 

Pressed Steel, com. 35 - 35 Crucible St., pref.. 53%- sia 
Pressed Steel, pref...... 97 Harb.-Walk. Ref., com.. 17 
Railway Spr., com. 35 - 35 Harb.-Walk, R., pr. 80 - 81 


* Ex-dividend. ~ 


Last transactions up to 1.30 p.m. to-day are reported at 
the following prices: United States Steel common 45, pre- 
ferred 111, bonds 103; Car & Foundry common 48%, pre- 
ferred 11014; Locomotive common 51, preferred 111%; Col- 
orado Fuel 32%4; Pressed Steel common 3514, preferred 
97144; Railway Spring common 36; Republic common 20%, 
preferred 71; Sloss-Sheffield common 72; Cast Iron Pipe 
common 271%, preferred 70; Can common 8, preferred 76. 

The American Steel Foundries and subsidiary companies 
report for the quarter ending January 31, 1909, as follows: 
Earnings from operation and net income of stbsidiary com- 
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panies, $183,856; income from interest, discount and ex- 
change, $6228; income from investménts and loans, $3361; 
miscellaneous, $782; total income, $194,228. Deductions: 
Interest on indebtedness, $31,368; interest on bonds out- 
standing, $45,550; in sinking fund, $12,525; bonds, sinking 
fund installments, &c., $26,250; depreciation, $31,818; total 
deduction, $150,511; balance net income, $43,717. 

The net earnings of the Washburn Wire Company for 
the fiscal year ended December 31, 1908, amounted to $309,- 
021, a decrease of $201,358, as compared with the previous 
year. The surplus at the end of the year was $234,700, an 
increase of $67,010. 

Dividends.—The American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company 
has declared quarterly dividends of 1144 per cent. on the com- 
mon and preferred stocks, both payable April 1. 

The United Shoe Machinery Company has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. on the common 
stock and 1% per cent. on the preferred stock. 


The Westinghouse Air Brake Company has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent., payable April 10. 

The Otis Elevator Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock and a semi- 
annual dividend of 1% per cent. on the common stock, both 
payable April 15. 


The Union Switch & Signal Company has declared the 
regular quarterly dividends of 3 per cent. on the common and 
preferred stocks. 

The Canadian General Hlectric Company has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 134 per cent. on the com- 
mon stock and the regular semiannual dividend of 3% per 
cent. on the preferred stock, both payable April 1. 

The American Smelting & Refining Company has de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the 
preferred stock, payable April 1, and 1 per cent. on the 
common stock, payable April 15. 

The American Can Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 1%4 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
April 1. 

The National Enameling & Stamping Company has de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the 
preferred stock, payable March 31. 

The Crucible Steel Company of America has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 1 per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable March 31. 

The International Nickel Company has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 144 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
March 31. 


Metal Market. 


New York, March 17, 1909. 
Pig Tin.—On Tuesday of this week more tin was boughc 
and sold than on any day in the last fortnight. The total 
turnover, however, did not exceed 250 tons for both spot and 
future delivery. The market has otherwise been very dull, 
but prices have steadily declined. The range during the week 
has been as follows: 


March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 


The low price Monday was the result of some tin pressing 
on the market, and on the following day these sales unset- 
tled the London market. Some one evidently is overloaded 
with tin and is seeking a buyer. It illustrates the dullness 
of trade when such small sales as these can exert such an 
influence on prices. On Tuesday sales were made at a very 
low price of tin in an Eastern steamer lying at dock. The 
next auction sale of Banca tin will take place March 25, and 
will amount to about 2000 tons. The steamer sailing from 
London to-day is taking on an additional cargo of tin. The 
arrivals so far this month are 3722 tons, and about 2500 
tons are afloat for American ports. The London market is 
higher this afternoon at £129 2s. 6d. for spot and £130 Is. 
for futures. 


Copper.—Prices are lower and little or no business is 
in sight. So few transactions have been made that it is 
difficult to determine the actual prices. Lake ranges be- 
tween 12.62%4c. and 12.87i4c. It has been offered at 12.75c. 
Electrolytic in large lots is available at 12.25c., and sales 
have been made at 12.12%c. A little hope has lately been 
seen in the advancing London prices. ‘Early Tuesday the 
quotation on spot copper in London was £54 12s. 6d., a de- 
cline since our last report of £1 7s. 6d. The three succeed- 
ing quotations were all at advances, and the market closes 
there this afternoon at £55 5s. for spot and-£56 for futures. 
Considerable speculative buying has taken place, but con- 
sumers have not entered the market in a large way. The 
exports are much better than last month, amounting to 11,- 
014 tons for the first 16 days of March. Curtailment of 
production would, in the minds of many, seem to be the only 
logical means which could be taken to steady the market. 
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Spelter.—Prices are unchanged from last week at 4.80c. 
to 4.85¢., New York, and 4.65c. to 4.70c., St. Louis, for 
prime Western brands. The pressure to sell observed for the 
last month has lessened. 

Pig Lead.—Quotations have again advanced. Desilver- 
ized lead, which is held at 4.10c. by the leading producer, is 
offered at 4.07%4c. by outside interests. Soft Missouri 
brands, which were quoted at 3.9744c. to 4c. last week, are 
not now obtainable for less than 4.02%4c. for spot delivery. 
Shipment lead is held at the unchanged price of 4c. by the 
American Smelting & Refining Company in 50-ton lots. 

Antimony.—Prices are unchanged from last week. Hal- 
lett’s can be had at 7.75c., Cookson’s at 8c., and less well 
known brands at 7.50c. 

Tin Plate.—An unexpected cut in price was made last 
week. This reduction of 25c. brings the base price of 100 
lb, IC coke plates down to $3.64 New York, and $3.45 Pitts- 
burgh. A rebate of 5c. per box is generally allowed on car- 
load orders. This is the first change in the price of tin plate 
since January 6, 1908, when the price was reduced 20c. per 
box. In Swansea, Welsh plates are 114d. lower at 11s. 6d. 

Old Metals.—Business is quiet, but in some quarters 
there is a noticeable accumulation around these prices. Deal- 
ers’ selling prices are lower than last week, as follows: 


7-——Cents.—, 
12.00 to 12.50 


Copper, heavy cut and crucible 
s ; 11.50 to 11.75 


Copper, heavy and wire 

Copper, light and bottoms 

Brass, h 

Brass, light 

Heavy machine composition 

— — —— 
omposition turnings f ‘ 

ES on S Fis os caer cechineses 3.75 to 3.80 

Lead, tea 3.50 to 3.55 

Zine scrap 3.65 


The Municipal Explosive Commission of the city of 
New York, 157 and 159 East Sixty-seventh street, will 
hold a test at 83 p.m., March 26, at the east side of 
Twelfth avenue, between Fifty-seventh and Fifty-eighth 
streets, of cans and containers for keeping, carrying and 
dispensing volatile inflammable liquids. All manufactur- 
ers and dealers are notified to submit and demonstrate 
samples of their wares at the time and place named. 
Patrick A. Whitney, deputy fire commissioner, is chair- 
man of the commission and Franz 8. Wolf is secretary. 


The Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Company com- 
pleted the bore of its final tunnel under the Hudson River 
from Jersey City to New York March 11. The day was 
the fifth anniversary of the piercing of the first of the 
McAdoo tunnels under the Hudson, and the tube 
now open is the sixth under this control. It is expected 
that trains will be running from Jersey City to the great 
terminal at Cortlandt and Church streets, New York, by 
July 1. 


Announcement is made that the Rockwell Furnace 
Company, 26 Cortlandt street, New York, has purchased 
the factory, drawings, patterns, &c., of the Rockwell En- 
gineering Company, and the business will hereafter be 
transacted under the name of Rockwell Furnace Com- 
pany, incorporated under the laws of the State of New 
York. 


The Standard Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh, is ar- 
ranging to place its Butler plant in partial operation for 
the manufacture of several thousand cars ordered by 
‘various railroads. This will enable it to employ about 
1000 of its old men and allow it to operate on a moderate 
basis for several months, even if no more contracts are 
secured. 


The ship subsidy bill which passed the Senate some 
weeks before was defeated in the House at Washington 
March 2 by a vote of 172 to 175. It provided for sub- 
sidizing mail lines to South America, the Philippines, 
Asia and Australia on a moderate scale, the intention 
being to extend the principle if this experiment proved 
successful. 


The Wickwire Steel Company has removed its general 
offices from the White Building, Buffalo, to the plant of 
the company at Wickwire, on the Niagara River, just 
north of the city, Postal Station B, Buffalo. 


ae ee RR EN A FER . 
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IrviING PETER DILLON, principal owner of the Dillon 
Machine Company, Lawrence, Mass., died March 7, aged 
58 years. He was born in North Shefford, Quebec, Can- 
ada, and his early life was spent there. When still young 
he removed to Sherbrooke, Canada, and about 20 years 
ago located in Lawrence, where he established himself 
as a builder of paper making machinery. He leaves a 
widow, five sons and three daughters. 

JOHN HENDERSON STEWART, Pittsburgh, died suddenly 
from heart failure March 11, aged 45 years. He was born 
in Homewood, and was the son of D. A. Stewart, at one 
time chairman of Carnegie Brothers & Co., Ltd. After 
graduating from the University of Pittsburgh he at- 
tended Stevens Institute, Hoboken, N. J., and in 1884 
returned to accept a position with the Keystone Bridge 
Company. Later he became connected with the iron and 
steel brokerage house of F. F. Vandevoort & Co., which 
was merged with Humphreys, Stewart & Co., and finally 
became Humphreys, Griffin & Co. He retired from ac- 
tive business five years ago. He leaves a widow, a son 
and a daughter. 

JoHN Epwarp ALEXANDER, lately general manager of 
the Khode Island Perkins Horse Shoe Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., died March 6, aged 47 years. 

FRANKLYN W. Bruce, founder of the firm of Bruce & 
Cook, New York City, died at his home in Paris, France, 
March 6, aged 78 years. The original business of im- 
porting tin plates and metals was started by John M. 
Bruce in 1812, but the present firm was organized in 
1855. Mr. Bruce had made his home in France since 
the early sixties. He was a frequent writer on financial 
and economic topics. He leaves a widow. 


—_++e—__—_ 


The Cambria Steel Company. 


The annual report of the Cambria Steel Company pre- 
sents the following showing of income for the year end- 
ing December 381, 1908, with which the figures for 1907 
are compared: 

1908. — 3 
Net earnings from operations...... $824,159.45 $3,888,199.39 
Receipts from rents, income from in- 
vestments, interest on bank ac- 
counts, profit on ore sold, &c.... 1,067,690.42 1,094,754.91 


ME ac ebaseedinteachhtaten $1,891,849.87 $4,982,954.30 
Deduct fixed charges under Cambria 
Iron Company lease and inci- 








NRE Gow 5b 00 0 0ke 64605 406s 898,093.48 420,687.58 
Net IGRTER 66 ov occ ccteccuvis evs $1,493,756.39 $4,562,266.72 
Which has been appropriated as follows: 
CPS ee GES Con sdedccbde aver $1,350,000.00 $1,350,000.00 
Set aside to betterments and im- 
Seeveeh ONO. 6 65k 0 Kade EE. | eee ERE 2,200,000.00 
Set aside to depreciation fund..... 100,000.00 1,000,000.00 
SONS LEN vo RRS obs EWES $1,450,000.00 $4,550,000.00 
Balance carried to credit of 
profit and loss account...... 43,756.39 12,266.72 
The profit and loss account which had a credit 
I i I Ms ng ne kc whee cet th bee $2,356,218.43 
Has been increased by balance of income account 
CHUMIUUETOR GO MOOR. boa Gece k ee cesctes 43,756.39 
By collection of accounts charged off 
eR, |, a eee eee $28,242.07 
Less bad or doubtful accounts in 1908. 24,509.39 3,732.68 
Leaving balance to credit of profit and loss ac- 
count, December 31, 1908..... gttet tee eeees $2,403,707.50 


From the accompanying statement of Chairman E. 
B. Morris and President Powell Stackhouse, the following 
extracts are taken: 

The coal, iron ore and limestone properties owned or 
controlled by the company produced satisfactory results. 
Explorations for ore are being continued on a large body 
of land in Michigan held under option, thus far with 
negative results. 

Considerable expenditures have been made at the 
Cambria plant, generally in line of completion of im- 
provements and betterments authorized in 1907, under 
progress at the beginning of the year. A continuous 
heating furnace is being added to the beam mill, with 
capacity to heat 400 tons of steel per day. This will be 
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operative in March. An 18-in. continuous mill on the 
site of the old No. 2 mill, to be operated in connection 
with the 48-in. blooming mill, was authorized in Decem- 
ber, and should be productive in the early part of next 
year, unless unduly delayed by business conditions. This 
necessitated the removal of the 13-in. mill from its pres- 
ent congested location to the Gautier plant, where by 
moderate additions its output can be materially increased. 
During the year five of the six furnaces were relined 
and repaired, and the stack of No. 5 is being rebuilt. 
With the addition of the steel stock bins and charging 
appliances the blast furnace plant is now in better con- 
dition for economical work than heretofore. 

The output of the Gautier plant constitutes an in- 
portant branch of the company’s business, and was less 
affected by the business depression than the other finish- 
ing departments. It is expected that additions will be 
made to this plant as they are required to meet the 
normal demand upon it.. These will probably follow the 
completion of the continuous mill. 

At the Franklin plant the blast furnaces were both 
relined. Some progress has been made toward the com- 
pletion of the spare gas blowing engine, and which should 
be operative during 1909. The tendency toward the 
use of open hearth steel clearly indicates the necessity 
of further increase of the open hearth capacity. 

The physical condition of the entire plant has been 
fully maintained by current repairs and additions. There 
was expended for improvements $560,548.52; of this 
amount $482,080.44 was charged to plant additions and 
the remainder, $78,468.08, was repaid by amount realized 
from sales in 1908 of real estate and minerals, under the 
terms of the lease from the Cambria Iron Company. 
There was expended, in addition, $352,225.10 for replace- 
ments and alterations, and charged to operating accounts. 

From August to November, inclusive, the rainfall in 
the Johnstown District was only about one-quarter of 
that of the preceding year, which was a fair average, and 
even with the restricted operations of the plant, the man- 
agement had serious difficulties in keeping the works run- 
ning, and only at considerable extra expense, due to the 
rapid corrosion of pipes and tools from the acid water it 
was forced to use. Under the conditions that prevailed 
during this period it would have been impossible to have 
maintained an average output. i 

Shipments of steel show a decrease of 43 3-10 in quan- 
ity and 423-10 per cent. in gross value of all products, 
compared with the preceding year. The falling off in 
business was most pronounced in all lines of products 
used by the railroads, as shown by the comparative per- 
centages of the company’s output with 1907; 7. e., rails 
28 per cent., cars 21 per cent., locomotive and car axles 
88 per cent., while steel that was in more general use— 
bar and agricultural steels, the demand was 64 per cent., 
structural shapes 54 per cent. and plates 46 per cent. 


—__~»+ oe -_-—— 


On account of the continued illness of Charles Dorf 
Mix, the partnership existing between him and Andreas 
Hartel, Jr., under the style of Mix & Hartel, 102 Pur- 
chase street, Boston, Mass., was terminated February 
27. A new partnership, under the style of Hartel Brotb- 
ers & Co., has been formed between Andreas Hartel, Jr., 
formerly of Mix & Hartel; Walter W. Hartel, for many 
years with the Cambria Steel Company, and George H. 
Burnett, for the past five years with Mix & Hartel. They 
will continue business at the same address in tool steels, 
forgings, die blocks and steels of special analysis, sheared 
plates and high or iow carbon sheets. They are agents 
for the Vulcan Crucible Steel Company, Allegheny Steel 
Company, Interstate Steel Company and Huron Steel & 
Iron Company. 


W. M. Corse, Detroit, Mich., secretary of the Amer- 
ican Brass Founders’ Association, reports that the ques- 
tion of developing standard methods of analysis for 
brass has been taken up with the American Chemical 
Society and with the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Both have offered to co-operate with a committee 
on standards that will be appointed at the Cincinnati 
convention of the Brass Founders’ Association in May. 
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[The Machinery Trade. 


New York, March 17, 1909. 
In some branches of the trade there was a slightly better 
demand for single machines and small lots the past week, 
but transactions of any size were few. There has been re- 
ceived a fair volume of small inquiries which, like the orders, 
were mostly for the lighter machines. Almost the entire busi- 
ness being received is made up of machines either for replace- 


ment or for additions to equipment of some department, very 
few complete shop installations being reported and these for 
small shops. The little construction work under way on new 
industrial plants and additions and the inactivity of the rail- 
roads are not encouraging features. It is hoped that with a 
satisfactory settlement of the tariff the many important 
projects which have been held in abeyance for some time will 
be brought forward. Two good sized plants that were re- 
cently burned are to be rebuilt as quickly as possible, and re- 
quests have been received in the trade for catalogues and 
other data from one of them, the New Burrell-Johnson Iron 
Company, Yarmouth, N. S., which will buy a number of 
machine tools. The Central Foundry Company, New York, 
whose plant at Anniston, Ala., is to be rebuilt, has inquiries 
out for a couple of heavy lathes. In a recent closing for 
traveling cranes extremely low prices were made. The de- 
mand for steam specialties has been much better the past 
two weeks than for some time. 

The fact that the ice crop of the Hudson River and other 
Eastern rivers and lakes has been very scant this season has 
interested many men, heretofore in the natural ice business, 
in the question of making artificial ice, and consequently 
there are many inquiries in this market at present regarding 
icemaking machinery. While manufacturers who specialize 
in this class of equipment will reap most of the benefits of 
any business that may accrue from that source, the general 
machinery trade will be helped. Power equipment manu- 
facturers and dealers will, of course, get the major portion 
of the business that results from the establishment of arti- 
ficial ice manufacturing plants, outside of the special ice- 
making machinery equipment, but conveying machinery men 
and manufacturers of general mill supplies will also benefit. 
Manufacturers of refrigerating machinery are unusually busy 
filling orders for equipment, and they say that their inquiries 
at present are larger than they have been during the last 
year or more. 

The American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association has arranged to hold joint conventions with the 
Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., May 5, 6 and 7, with headquarters at the 
Hotel Patten, and the National Supply and Machinery Deal- 
ers’ Association to be held at Pittsburgh, Pa., May 12, 13 
and 14, with headquarters at the Fort Pitt Hotel. As usual, 
those expecting to attend the meetings have been asked to 
notify F. D. Mitchell, secretary-treasurer, 309 Broadway, 
New York, in order that they can be furnished with identi- 
fication badges with their names and the firms they repre- 
sent. 

Another of a series of smokers arranged by the Machin- 
ery Club was held in the club’s quarters at 50 Church street, 
New York, Saturday afternoon, March 13, when there was 
a good attendance of members and their friends. A number 
of entertainers contributed to the programme, and a fea- 
ture of the entertainment was the receipt of wireless mes- 
sages, most of which were in a facetious vein and were in 
the way of jokes calculated to appeal to the trade based on 
existing business conditions and the like. Delegations of out 
of town members attended the affair, and the resident mem- 
bers were afforded an opportunity of meeting sociably many 
visitors with whom they have business connections. 

Catalogues and other data are desired by the New Bur- 
rell-Johnson Iron Company, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, to aid 
it in selecting the best equipment and materials for the new 
machine shop which it is to erect along modern lines in order 
to reduce the cost of manufacture to a minimum. The shop 
of the company, which manufactures marine engines, was 
recently destroyed by fire and will be replaced by a modern 
structure which will be equipped with about the same class 
of tools as were used in the burned building. In its shop 
it had a 30 x 30 in. x 6 ft. planer, an 8 ft. lathe, 4 ft. double 
ended lathe, 18 or 20 lathes of smaller sizes, 4 ft. radial 
drill and four or five other drills, a large slotter, one shaper, 
two medium sized planers, a bolt cutter, pipe threading ma- 
chines, centering lathes and a milling machine. For the pat- 
tern shop there will be required a band saw, buzz planer, 
trimmer, &c. These are the principal machines which the 
company will purchase, but the requirements will probably 
cover several other machines, the exact number that will 
be needed not yet having been ascertained. It is probable 
that the company will not take up the purchase of ma- 
chinery until] the plans for the building have been prepared. 
H. S. Crowell is manager. 

The Emerson Engine Company, Alexandria, Va., recently 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000, has purchased 
most of the machinery it will require, but is still in the mar- 
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ket for additional tools suitable to the manufacture of marine 
engines; also supplies identified with engine manufacture, 
such as crank shafts, connecting rods and castings. The 
marine gas engines which the company makes can be re- 
versed. They are said to be the lightest engines for their 
power yet produced, a 120-hp., six-cylinder speed engine 
weighing but 350 Ib., and a 250-hp. cruiser type weighing 
2600 lb. Victor L. Emerson is president and treasurer; H. 
E. Jenkins, vice-president and secretary. 

An order amounting to about $20,000 has been placed 
with a prominent Liberty street machine tool house by the 
Norfolk & Southern Railroad. The order covers about 20 
machine tools, which are to be installed in the shops at 
Berkeley, Va., and bids for which were sent in the latter 
part of January. The receivers of the Norfolk & Southern 
Railroad are spending considerable money in making im- 
provements to the system and of the $1,000,000 provided 
for the improvements, about $65,000 is to be used for addi- 
tional equipment for the machine shops. 

The large-machine tool list recently issued by the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad did not cover the 
traveling cranes that will be required for the shops at Scran- 
ton, Pa. The railroad got some data on these cranes, which 
include two of 20 tons capacity, about a year ago, but thus 
far they have not been purchased. Crane manufacturers are 
expecting that the road will soon issue specifications for the 
crane equipment. 

Stockholders of the B. F. Avery & Sons Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky., will hold a special meeting on March 31 to au- 
thorize an issue of stock or bonds, the proceeds of which will 
be used in building a large plow plant in Louisville. The 
company has acquired 35 acres of land in the southern sec- 
tion of that city, and the plant will be constructed there. 

The city of Newark, N. J., is planning to erect a com- 
mercial and manual training high school on High street, 
adjoining the present Newark Technical School. The Board 
of Education has set aside $650,000 for constructing and 
equipping the school and the structure will include three 
physical laboratories, a machine shop, molding room, pat- 
tern making shop, sheet and art metal shop and shops for 
wood finishing and wood joinery, in addition to instruction 
in business practice, stenography, &c. The plans have not 
been passed upon as yet, so the question of equipping the 
building with machinery will not be taken up for some time. 
It is expected that the buying will be done in this territory, 
and a good sized list of machinery equipment can be looked 
for later on, in addition to the power plant, which will 
necessarily be a large one. 

BE. L. Phillips & Co., 50 Church street, New York, have 
a contract for the construction of a large garage and auto- 
mobile repair plant to be erected on the plot of ground 
bounded by West End avenue, Sixty-sixth and Sixty-seventh 
streets and the New York Central Railroad. The building 
will be four stories high and will cover an area of 44,000 
sq. ft. No machinery equipment has been purchased as 
yet, and it is not known whether the E. L. Phillips Company 
will do the buying, which will probably include some ma- 
chine tools and other machinery for repairing automobiles. 

The Koppel Land Company, Machesney Building, Pitts- 
burgh, an identified interest of the Arthur Koppel Com- 
pany, builder of industrial cars for all purposes, has closed 
a contract with the Engel-Knupp Mfg. Company for the 
erection of a plant at Koppel, Pa., for the manufacture of in- 
destructible roofing and gas and coal heating furnaces. The 
company has secured 10 acres at Koppel, on which the 
plant will be built. Negotiations are also pending with 
the Mann Air Brake Company for the erection of a plant at 
Koppel and also with the Logan Iron & Steel Company ' 
and Bennet & Co., founders and machinists, for the erection 
of plants at Koppel, and it is expected contracts with these 
concerns will be closed in a short time. 

David T. Lawless, 87 St. Paul street, Rochester, N. Y., 
is receiving bids on the following equipment to be installed 
in a new paper mill he contemplates erecting at Penfield, 
N. Y., 7 miles from Rochester, and orders for which will be 
placed inside next 60 days: Two water turbines with capac- 
ity 300 hp.: two 100-kw. generators, with shaft connections 
to the turbines; one 150-hp. Corliss engine, to be used for 
auxiliary power; four 50-hp. motors, to drive paper machine; 
two’ boiler feed pumps, to supply 200 hp.: hangers, clutches, 
pulleys, belting and shafting. 

Considerable equipment, including a large electric travel- 
ing crane, has been recently purchased by the Interstate 
Railways, whose headquarters are in Philadelphia, Pa. The 
equipment is for a new power plant. 





Chicago Machinery Market. 


CuHIcaGo, ILL., March 16, 1909. 
Broadly speaking, the machinery trade occupies about 
the same position that it did at the beginning of the year; 
that is to say, it is characterized by an intermittent demand, 
the volume of which is but little increased. The orders that 
are being entered for various sorts of equipment are thus 
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far not significant of especial activity in any of the different 
manufacturing industries, but seem rather to represent the 
incidental requirements of individual plants, which under 
present conditions are not generally of a pressing nature. 
In electrical equipment the demand for small motors is 
rather more active than for the larger units, in consequence 
of which some of the shops are running reasonably full on 
such work. Reports from some of the leading houses han- 
dling boiler and structural shop tools indicate a moderate 
spurt in trade within the past week or two, the total of 
which was swelled somewhat by a few new equipment 
orders. The outlook for trade in structural shop equip- 
ment, however, is regarded as considerably more promising 
since the drop in prices on structural material, hence it is 
believed that many new construction projects involving the 
use of steel, not a few of which have been held up for some 
time in anticipation of this result, will come out. In fact, 
indications point to the development of a good deal of 
work of this kind in the near future which will have a 
tendency to stimulate the demand for the machinery required 
in fabricating shops. 

The machine tool houses generally are very quiet. Two 
boring mills of fair size were included in last week’s sales 
made by a leading interest, but the business as a whole is 
too small to afford anything like an even distribution, The 
equipment of a mining and mill machinery plant owned by 
the John A. Mead Mfg. Company, Chicago, was disposed 
of last week at an auction sale held by the receivers, The 
bulk of the tools were bid in by users and brought prices 
that» were out of reach of the dealers. Only one small lot 
went to a selling interest. 

The extension of the Northern terminal of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Gary Railroad from Rockford, Ill., to Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and the present Southern terminal from 
Momence, Ill., to Gary, Ind., is an undertaking involving an 
ultimate expenditure of approximately $10,000,000, which 
has been financed by the St. Louis Union Trust Company. 
The road when completed will form an outer belt line about 
Chicago which will cross every one of the 32 roads entering 
the city, and will pass through a number of the most im- 
portant nearby manufacturing towns. Work has been be- 
gun on the Gary terminal, which will require the construc- 
tion of 26 miles of track. A link of 22 miles from Aurora 
to Joliet and another of 100 miles will be required to com- 
plete the line, which in all will comprise 251 miles of road. 
The section of the road now being operated runs from Mo- 
mence to Rockford. ‘The plans include enlargement of the 
present shops which are located in the latter place. These 
are not yet completed, but the improvements contemplated 
will involve the purchase of considerable new equipment. 

A fire occasioned by an explosion of natural gas caused 
by leak in a pipe destroyed the plant of the Topeka Steam 
Boiler Works, Joseph Bromich, proprietor, Topeka, Kan. 
Although burned on March 2, work upon the reconstruction 
of the plant has already been begun and will be pushed as 
rapidly as possible to completion. In addition to the manu- 
facture of steam boilers, tanks and like equipment, the busi- 
ness included the jobbing of pipe and steam and water sup- 
plies, all of which stock was either badly damaged or en- 
tirely destroyed. Much of the machinery, including 22 elec- 
tric motors, was rendered unfit for use and will have to be 
replaced. The plant was one of the largest of its kind west 
of the Missouri River. 

The Stetson-Ross Machine Works, Seattle, Wash., or- 
ganized early in 1908 to build woodworking machinery, has 
recently been incorporated. The officers are G. W. Stetson, 
president, who is also at the head of the Stetson & Post 
Lumber Company; H. B. Ross, vice-president and designer, 
formerly connected with the Berlin Machine Works, Beloit, 
Wis., and F. M. Stetson, secretary and treasurer. The 
plant is centrally located with respect to the lumber business 
of the Northwest, and is equipped with modern tools adapted 
to the manufacture of machines for saw and planing mill 
use. The business has already grown beyond its initial 
capacity and the company is now in need of heavy planers, 
lathes and milling machines, which will probably be pur- 
chased in the near future. 


The Huntsville Foundry & Machine Works, Huntsville, 
Ala., maker of sawmill machinery and general foundry work, 
is arranging to build a new foundry which will have about 
three times the capacity of the present plant. In addition 
to the products heretofore turned out, the company expects 
to build a line of gasoline and internal combustion engines 
which will be placed on the market during the present year. 
Material for the new building has already been purchased 
and when it is completed the equipment from the old plant 
will be first installed, and after this is in place the matter 
of additional equipment will be taken up. The motive 
power for the new plant will be furnished by an internal 
combustion engine made by the company, fuel for which will 
either be producer gas or gasoline. 

Among the recent orders secured by Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son are seven large punches, two Lennox roller splitting 
shears, two beveling shears of the same type and a Ryerson 
high speed friction saw purchased by the Heine Safety 
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Boiler Company, St. Louis, for additional equipment in its 
new shop; also a large plate shear, double angle; four high 
speed punches, four riveting machines, a riveting gantry 
crane and a bulldozer press ordered by the Manitoba Bridge 
& Iron Works, Manitoba, Ont., Canada, for the enlargement 
of its present facilities. 

Roth Brothers & Co., Chicago, manufacturers of elec- 
tric motors, dynamos and special electric machinery, have 
built a new factory, now nearly completed, at Loomis and 
Adams streets, which they will occupy about May 1. The 
new building, which is two stories high, of reinforced con- 
crete and brick construction, was especially planned and ar- 
ranged for the accommodation of the company’s line of work. 
Floor space 92 x 125 ft. is provided on each floor, all of 
which are of reinforced concrete. The equipment of the old 
shop will be installed in the new factory, in addition to 
which some new machinery will be purchased a little later, 
since the floor space to be occupied will be about double that 
of the present quarters. 

The E. L. Essley Machinery Company, now located at 
67 West Washington street, Chicago, has secured more com- 
modious quarters in the Edgecomb Machinery Building, 60 
and 62 West Washington street, into which it will move 
this week. The new room, which is 44 x 96 ft., will afford 
about twice as much space as is at present occupied by the 
company, besides being well adapted for the convenient ar- 
rangement and display of machine tools. 

The name of the Northwestern Railway Supply Com- 
pany, 8 and 10 South Canal street, has been changed to the 
Central Railway Supply Company. Coincident with this 
change O. D. Brigham, formerly purchasing agent of the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, assumed the management 
of the company, which is sole agent for the Continental Rub- 
ber Works in Chicago and vicinity. 

The- Northwestern Normal! and Industrial School, Aber- 
deen, S. D., will be in the market this spring for some ma- 
chine shop, foundry and blacksmith equipment. H. W. 
Mansfield is director of manual and industrial arts. 





New England Machinery Market. 


Boston, Mass., March 16, 1909. 

Little that is new appears in either the machinery, sup- 
ply or steel market. The machine tool dealers have found 
no change in the active demand. The tools for which prices 
have been figured, but for which no orders have been placed, 
mount into a great total, but actual business is compara- 
tively small. The steel men report no increase in sales. On 
the contrary, some of them, state that business has fallen 
away since the cut in prices, buyers holding off for a lower 
market, or because they prefer to wait a while and watch 
developments, in the belief that there is small chance of a 
higher market at present. The structural steel people have 
not increased their buying, the supply in Boston and vicinity 
being well under the normal. The dealers in bars and other 
classes of steel are, as a whole, deferring the increase of 
their stocks. The railroads are buying as little as possible of 
everything. 

In general manufacturing there is a kaleidescopic shift- 
ing of conditions. It is rather common to hear of cases 
where a manufacturer’s business has suddenly changed from 
bad to good, or from good to bad, without apparent cause. 
This-is all a part of the unsettled business atmosphere, of 
course, and tends to prolong the period of distrust. 

H. L. Gilman, 26 Linden street, Brookline, Mass., has 
asked the trade for prices on a long list of machine tools, 
and several dealers are preparing bids on his requirements. 
Mr. Gilman is the head of an important enterprise entailing 
the erection in Boston of very large industrial buildings 
which will be rented to manufacturers. The project includes 
the establishment of a large machine shop, and the list 
covers the tools which will be needed for its equipment. 
When orders are placed the aggregate of the business should 
be large. 

The Boston Automobile Show last week was the most 
successful of the annual series, both in the size and excel- 
lence of the exhibits and in the attendance, which was large 
and productive of more immediate business than ever before. 
The show afforded yet another proof of the popularity of the 
automobile and of the ability and willingness of the public 
to take the output of the manufacturers of cars and acces- 
sories. The exhibitors were well pleased to see the promise 
of the New York show accentuated in the exposition, the 
attendance of which is drawn from all over New England. 

The R. P. K. Pressed Metal Company is establishing a 
factory at Bridgeport, Conn., for the manufactyre of pressed 
metal goods. The New York office is at 753 Fifth avenue. 
It is a new corporation, with capital stock of $50,000. H. 
M. Kirkland is the president, and Arthur L. Ruland secre- 
tary and treasurer, the directorate comprising these officers 
and Irving Ruland, George A. Phelps and Milton B. Reach. 

The Metropolitan Improvements Commission having in 
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hand the great transit problems of the metropolitan dis- 
trict, of which Boston is the center, has submitted its re- 
port to Governor Draper of Massachusetts. The recommenda- 
tions, which go well into the future, include the building of 
a four-track subway connecting the North Station terminal 
of the Boston & Maine system, and the South Station ter- 
minal of the New York Central and New York, New Haven 
& Hartford lines, and the electrification of the entire subur- 
ban system. A marginal railroad, serving the waterfront 
of East Boston, is urged, together with important enlarge- 
ments of Boston’s dock system. The report goes somewhat 
into the details of passenger and freight terminal improve- 
ments. 

The Heald Machine Company, Worcester, has secured 
the services of Arthur C. Hoefinghoff as its sales manager 
and he began his new duties March 1. Mr. Hoefinghoff has 
been for some time the manager of the machine tool depart- 
ment of the New Orleans branch of the Fairbanks Company. 
He is a brother of the late Harry C. Hoefinghoff of Cincin- 
nati, who was head of the Bickford Drill & Tool Company, 
and was associated with him in the management of that 
business. Since that time he has had a wide experience as 
a dealer, and consequently is intimately conversant with 
both the manufacturing and sales ends of the business. 

The Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., has been organized with a capital stock of $50,000, of 
which about $37,000 has already been taken up. The com- 
pany will manufacture brass goods of various kinds, but is 
not ready..to give out details of its product. Anker S. 
Lyhne is president; Frank W. Harmon, New Haven, Conn., 
vice-president, and Herman K. Beach, secretary and treas- 
urer. Mr. Beach is a son of the late Nelson M. Beach, 
former treasurer of the Bridgeport Brass Company, and 
Charles Phillips, who will be the superintendent, has for a 
long time been identified with that company. The new 
corporation will occupy the old plant of the Springfield 
Emery Wheel Company on Spring street, and preparations 
are far advanced toward beginning manufacturing. 

The United Shoe Machinery Company, Beverly, Mass., 
has voted to issue 89,583 shares of new stock, providing new 
funds to take care of the growth of the business. 

The’ Baird Machine Company, Oakville, Conn., has 
brought out a new model of its automatic four-slide wire 
forming machine, which is extensively used by manufacturers 
of wire goods. The new type contains a number of novel 
features designed to increase efficiency. 

The Mark Flather Planer Company, Nashua, N. H., has 
brought out a new planer drive and two-speed mechanism, 
containing interesting and efficient features. 

The trade will be much interested in the announcement 
of the retirement of John R. Back from the F. EB. Reed Com- 
pany, of whose works he has been the superintendent for 
many years. He went with the company 30 years ago, and has 
had much to do with bringing the business to its present 
position, especially in the designing of its lathes and in their 
manufacture. The reason for his resignation is the wish to 
be relieved of the exacting duties of superintendent. He will 
continue to work with the company along mechanical lines 
in connection with the development of its product. Mr. Back 
is a prominent figure in the machine tool business. 

The General Electric Company is to build another large 
addition to the foundry, at Pittsfield, Mass., duplicating the 
building erected last season. It will be 75 x 300 ft., of 
brick and steel construction, and will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $100,000. The contract has been let for an addition 
to the main shop building, 205 ft. long, to be devoted to 
storage. 

The wire business at Worcester is in a prosperous condi- 
tion. The great works of the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany are operating upon about 80 per cent. of maximum 
production in common with the company’s plants as a whole, 
and the plants of the Wright Wire Company, Morgan Spring 
Company and Spencer Wire Company are correspondingly 
busy. Certain special products are now out of season, and 
those departments are dull; but, on the whole, business is 
quite satisfactory by comparison with many other divisions 
of the metal industry. 

The plant of the Standard Plunger Elevator Company, 
Worcester, is rushed with work, large contracts being in 
hand, chiefly for elevators for mercantile buildings in New 
York and Philadelphia. 





Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, OnTO, March 16, 1909. 
Uncertainty as to the tariff revision is attributed to be 
the most potent cause of the backwardness of the corpora- 
tions in ordering needed tools and equipment. Very apparent 
is it to the tool builders that something is radically wrong, 
for a few isolated cases of temporary shutdowns are to be 
noted. A note of encouragement was furnished, however, in 


the mails of Monday morning, which brought many inquiries. 
Careful inquiry fails to reveal any change on the part of 
the railroads: no part of the week’s accumulation of in- 
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quiries, so far as could be learned, contained any good news 
from the railroads. The inquiries as a rule came from 
miscellaneous manufacturers and from dealers. ‘Local manu- 
facturers regard as a good omen the optimistic tone of let- 
ters from the latter. 

The list of tools required for the Carolina, Clinchfield & 
Ohio Railroad Company is again held up, according to the 
information received on Monday by one of the largest build- 
ers of tools in this section. The award is now promised by 
April 1. 

Manufacturers of ice machines and the medium and 
smaller electric power generating machines are still enjoying 
a nice run of business, the causes which operated to dis- 
turb trade in tools seeming to have little effect on these lines. 

There is practically no inquiry of any kind from foreign 
dealers, and the tool manufacturers who early in 1907 were 
working with full forces to get out foreign work on four, 
six and eight months’ future delivery are now the most 
affected and are feeling the silence of the foreign houses. 

The foundries are doing the usual three heats per week, 
and in some cases those whose principal business comes from 
the machine tool builders are complaining of dullness. 

The local Engineers’ Club is agitating the matter of a 
permanent home. The question will be settled by vote at 
the Thursday evening meeting. 

Improvements are progressing at the Jeffersonville plant 
of the American Car & Foundry Company. An important 
conference was held there recently by officials of the com- 
pany. Those present were Frank Thompson, assistant to 
the general manager at St. Louis; James G. Lawler, mana- 
ger the St. Charles, Mo., plant; Chief Engineer James 
Ames of St. Louis, and G. R. Scanlan, who was general 
auditor at St. Louis, but who took charge of the Jefferson- 
ville plant on the death of the late manager, John D. In- 
gram. 

E. C. Shapely of Philadelphia, representing the estate 
which owns the majority of stock in the Marietta, Ohio, 
steel plant which has been idle for some time, has been in- 
specting the property. The Marietta Board of Trade has 
been agitating the matter of reopening the works. 

Treasurer Vance of the Kinnear Mfg. Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, states that the company’s architects have been 
asked to prepare plans for building an addition to its plant, 
but that nothing definite has been decided as to when the 
improvement will be commenced. 

President BD. A. Langenbach of the Berger Mfg. Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio, has denied through the press any inten- 
tion of cutting the wages of workmen in its sheet steel mil!) 
department, saying that the company is well equipped to 
cope with the present situation, unless wage cutting should 
become general or the tariff should be reduced so as to com- 
pel the lowering of wages to meet foreign competition. The 
company employs 1200 men in its sheet department. As 
the company uses a good portion of the sheet output in its 
finished products, the cutting of prices does not affect that 
establishment as it does some independent manufacturers. 

The Zanesville, Ohio, plant of the American Rolling Mi!} 
Company has been shut down until the market shall improve. 





Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, OnTI0, March 16, 1909. 

Local machine tool dealers report no change in the condi- 
tion of the market. Sales during the week were mostly 
single tools, very few orders being taken for over two tools. 
New inquiries are scarce, none of any size having developed. 
There is considerable business that has been pending for 
some time, but many prospective buyers are slow in placing 
orders. The present inactivity of the market is attributed 
largely to the pending changes in the tariff, and dealers do 
not look for much improvement in orders from large manu- 
facturing plants until it is settled. The supply of second- 
hand tools has increased somewhat, quite a number of tools 
being thrown on the market recently by manufacturers who 
have been throwing out some of their old tools and replacing 
them with new ones. The demand for second-hand toole 
that are in good condition continues fairly active. 

Makers of malleable iron castings report an improve- 
ment in orders. In other branches of the foundry trade the 
situation remains about stationary. Foundries making light 
gray castings are fairly busy, but the demand for heavy 
castings is still light. 

To provide funds to make a start on the project to build 
extensive general repair shops at Brewster, Ohio, for the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad, B. A. Worthington, re- 
ceiver, has made application to the federal court for author- 
ity to issue $1,429,975 in receiver’s certificates. Plans have 
been prepared to build shops at that point at an estimated 
cost of $2,000,000, but it is the intention to carry out only 
a portion of the work at present. The receiver proposes to 
use $750,000 of the funds asked for in erecting shops an? 
a roundhouse at Brewster, and the remainder in repairs 
and improvements at various points on the railroad. 

G. A. Armington has established a business at Wickliffe. 
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Ohio, under the name of the Armington Hlectric Hoist Com- 
pany, and will place on the market a line of electric hoists, 
overhead trolley systems and man trolleys. A company to 
carry on the business will be incorporated under the above 
name. 

The Searchlight Gas Company, incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $50,000, has secured a site in Warren, Ohio, 
and will erect a plant 30 x 100 ft., of steel construction, for 
the manufacture of gas tanks for lamps for automobiles and 
other purposes and compressed and dissolved acetylene gas. 
The prime movers in the company are Herbert Watson and 
John S. Snyder of Pittsburgh. 

The U. S. Automatic Company, recently formed at Am- 
herst, Ohio, has started its new plant in operation for the 
manufacture of screw machine specialties, mostly for auto- 
mobile work. W. H. Schibley is president and Arthur R. 
Purmort, formerly connected with the Cleveland office of 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, vice-president and sales man- 
ager, his office being located in Cleveland at 8015 Cedar 
avenue. 

The Warren Construction Company, Warren, Ohio, has 
leased the foundry building formerly occupied by the War- 
ren Brass Company and will use it as a construction shop. 

The City Council of Canal Dover, Ohio, has authorized 
the Board of Public Service to build a municipal lighting 
plant. BHstimates provide for a plant to cost about $35,000, 
exclusive of the building. 

The Enameled Pipe & Engineering Company, Cleveland, 
has secured a contract from the Grape Products Company, 
North Past, Pa., to equip its plant with large tanks for stor- 
ing grape juice. The contract amounts to about $250,000. 
The new plant of the Enameled Pipe & Engineering Com- 
pany at Hlyria, Ohio, is nearing completion and will be 
placed in operation in a few weeks. The company announces 
that it has enough work on hand to keep the plant busy for 
two years. 

The Victoria Truck & Novelty Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio, has been incorporated, with a capitalization of 
$10,000, to manufacture a new patented combination truck. 
The company has secured a building for a plant and will 
begin operations soon. Officers have been elected as follows: 
President, A. J. Summerville; vice-president, A. S. Baker, 
treasurer, T. B. Jarvis; secretary and general manager, W. 
W. Pecht. 

The business of the Sidney Tool Company, Sidney, Ohio, 
maker of woodworking machinery, has grown to such an ex- 
tent that more room is needed and the company has decided 
to erect an addition to its plant 40 x 170 ft. The new build- 
ing will be used as a wareroom, shipping room and paint 
shop. 

The Inter-State Ice Company, Sandusky, Ohio, will soon 
begin the erection of an icemaking plant. The contract for 
building the plant has been let to the Great Lakes Mngineer- 
ing Company, Detroit, Mich. 

The Loomis Brass Foundry Company, Akron, Ohio, 
which has been incorporated with a eugbeitheniens of $10,000, 
has purchased and will operate the foundry in that city that 
has been operated under the name of the Akron Brass & 
Metal Company. 

The Fanner Mfg. Company, Cleveland, reports a decided 
improvement in orders during the past month and it is now 
running its plant at practically full capacity in all depart- 
ments. 


Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


Pumapetpnat, Pa., March 16, 1909. 

The market shows little indication of any immediate re- 
turn of more active conditions, although some manufactur- 
ers feel a little more hopeful regarding the situation. There 
has been more inquiry froin distant points, particularly from 
some of the railroads in the Middle West and in New Eng- 
land, and a few orders for special shop tools are reported. 
In this immediate vicinity business continues to drag. Trade 
in the anthracite mining district, which is quite an impor- 
tant user of tools and equipment, a good share of which bus- 
inesg comes to the trade in this district, is stagnant, await- 
ing the outcome of the conferences between the miners and 
operators regarding the wage schedule, the present agree- 
ment terminating April 1. While a number of meetings have 
been held, no settlement of the question is yet in sight, the 
operators flatly refusing to recognize the union, which is 
one of the miners’ principal demands, 

Business transacted during the week has been confined 
to single tool propositions, buyers withholding purchases un- 
less tools are needed for work in hand. Inquiries are not as 
heavy as they were, prospective purchasers being still dis- 
posed to keep out of the market until the situation becomes 
clearer. The whole market therefore is of a waiting char- 
acter, although it is believed that as soon as sometuing defi- 
nite is known regarding the tariff, and the question of prices 
of raw materials as well as wages become adjusted, a re- 
sumption in buying will take place. Manufacturers report 
no real change in conditions; some of those building tools 
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of a special nature have had a few more inquiries, but a 
small proportion of them originate in this territory. 

The second-hand tool merchants still report quiet condi- 
tions. There is scattered day to day buying, confined largely 
to the smaller class of tools and equipment, but no business 
of importance has developed. 

No particular improvement is to be noted in the boiler and 
engine trade. Several good sized propositions are being esti- 
mated upon, but contracts have not yet been closed. There 
is a fair amount of new business in boilers of the medium 
capacities, but the trade is still far from satisfactory. 

No increase in the output of either steel or gray iron 
foundries is to be noted. The steel casting plants show no 
increase in production. Some of the gray iron foundries 
maintain a fair rate of production, although but a small pro- 
portion of the work can be traced to the machine tool 
builders. 

W. Hunter, chief engineer Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
road Company, will receive bids at his office, 520 Reading 
Terminal, this city, until April 6 for work in connection with 
the elevation of tracks along Ninth street; under contract 
No. 20, materials for permanent tracks, Berks street to 
Broad street ; under contract No. 36, fences, gates, &c., York 
and Norris street yards, Huntington street foot bridge, &c. 
Plans and specifications for the work desired may be obtained 
upon: payment of a fee of $15 each, which is refunded upon 
their return. 

The Board of Directors of the Consumers’ Hygienic Ice 
Company, Union, N. J., will receive bids until March 13 for 
the erection and completion of a 200-ton ice plant. Plans 
and specifications may be obtained from Joseph D. Lugosch, 
architect, Union, N. J. 

Conferences have been held between the engineers of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the Municipal Union ‘Terminal 
Commission, Baltimore, Md., in reference to a proposed new 
terminal in that city. The plans include the abandonment 
of the Calvert Street Station, which will be used.as a freight 
station. No authoritative announcement regarding the plans 
for the new station has yet been made. 

Common Council of Millville, N. J., will receive pro- 
posals until April 2 for the material, labor and equipment 
for a sewage purification plant, plans regarding which may 
be obtained from the city clerk. Charles B. Neal is chair- 
man of the committee having the matter in charge. 

John R. Wiggins & Co., contractors, were awarded the 
contract for the 95 x 180 ft., three-story concrete factory 
building to be erected for John Wythe & Brother, Twelfth 
street and Washington avenue. 

Councils of the city of Philadelphia have appropriated 
$600,000 out of an available $1,250,000 for harbor improve- 
ments, which has the approval of the necessary municipal 
authorities. The Department of Wharves, Docks and Fer- 
ries will go ahead at once with plans for the work to be done. 

The Newton Machine Tool Works, Inc., considers the 
general situation in a more favorable light. Several moderate 
sized orders have been taken for tools from railroads in New 
England and in the West, and more inquiries have recently 
been noted. Orders now represent about 50 per cent. of 
capacity, although shipments recently represented about 75 
per cent. of capacity, this being due to a number of old 
orders being recently completed. The demand has been prin- 
cipally for heavy slab milling machines and cold saw cutting 
off machines, although orders for large gear cutters, for 
steam shovel gears and heavy railroad drills are to be noted. 
An order for a heavy portable boring machine for export was 
also recently taken. 

The Link-Belt Company reports quite a fair amount of 
new business, including orders for a number of conveyor 
outfits for shipment to Cuba, phosphate handling machinery 
for the South, coal handling machinery for Nova Scotia and 
for New England parties, coke and coal conveyors, ma- 
chinery for elevating and conveying refuse, car haul ma- 
chinery, chip conveyors, elevators for handling crushed stone, 
&ec., the principal delivery points being Pennsylvania, New 
York, Virginia and several of the New England and South- 
ern States. A good volume of new business is also under 
consideration. 





Milwaukee Machinery Market. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 16, 1909. 

A significant condition here at present is the fact that 
builders of machinery, as well as agencies and dealers, are 
chary about permitting details of contracts to be published, 
assigning as their reason that many of the deals recently 
closed mark the beginning of material additions to equip- 
ment which will be made in the near future and it is deemed 
inadvisable to call attention of competitors specifically to 
these opportunities. Privately, however, enough’ information 
is given to indicate continued growth of trade. One note- 
worthy feature is the broadening market in the Northwest, 
where more actual business is now being closed than at any 
time within two years past. Much of this results from large 
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public or quasi-public enterprises recently undertaken, but 
part of it is due to greater industrial development, to the 
founding of new towns along the railroad extensions and to 
the cumulative demand for material which necessarily fol- 
lows in their wake. 

Suilding operations here have become so active as to 
give rise to numerous reports, having no foundation in fact, 
with which the daily press is filled. One of these, that has 
been spread broadcast, concerns plans alleged to have been 
made by the Allis-Chalmers Company for adding a forging 
shop and two machine shops to its West Allis works. 
Officials of the company state that no extensions of this 
character are contemplated for the immediate future; their 
only basis lies in the policy of ultimately concentrating here 
all of the work now carried on at other plants. It will be 
some years yet before that can be done. 

There is a demand here for manufacturing sites. Two 
large companies, one of which requires about 20 acres, are 
now looking for suitable locations, and sales of several 
others have recently been closed. Among plants projected 
is a new plate mill. 

The Waterloo (Iowa) Gasoline Engine Company, hav- 
ing increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000, 
will build a foundry addition of considerable size. 

The Chippewa Valley Railway, Light & Power Company. 
Pau Claire, Wis., is in the market for 70-lb. T-rails for 4 
miles of new track. 

Sterr Bros., Knowles, Wis., are reported to contemplate 
erecting an electric light and power plant. 

The Milwaukee Boiler Company has received an order 
for two 100-hp. boilers from the Interior Woodwork Com- 
pany of this city. 

Steel bridges will be built by the city of Fond du Lac 
at Forest avenue and West Division street. The Board of 
Public Works has been instructed to prepare plans and ad- 
vertise for bids. 

A turbine and steam engine driven pumping system for 
the deep wells will be installed by the city of Platteville, 
Wis. Bids will be received until] April 2. W. C. Kirchoff, 
engineer, Madison, has the specifications. 

The Sight Feed Oil Pump Company, Milwaukee, will 
build a new factory, 140 x 200 ft., largely increasing its 
present capacity. 

The Turner Oil Filter Company, Niles, Mich., in writing 
to an engine building concern here, states that orders booked 
since January 1 indicate an increased power development of 
close to 200,000 hp. 

The O. L. Packard Machine Company reports that if the 
ratio of improvement this month continues equal to that 
of last, April will see its business about what it was before 
the depression. 

The Heyl-Patterson Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
awarded contract for a 450-ft. unloading bridge to be built 
by the Northwestern Fuel Company at Superior, Wis. 

H. H. Jensen, Milwaukee, has invented a machine for 
severing metal bars by twisting. 

The property of the Iron Range Mining Company near 
Benton, Wis., consisting of a 125-ton concentrating plant, 
hoists, pumps, mine equipments, &c., will, it is reported, be 
sold at public aution April 8. 

S. T. Lewis, Milwaukee, has been granted a patent on 
a variable speed gearing. 

On March 20 contracts will be let for the H. W. Johns- 
Manville Company’s new Milwaukee plant. For driving the 
machinery about 750 hp. in electric motors will be required. 

G. A. Tomlinson, Duluth, has bought from the Underfeed 
Stoker Company six Jones stokers for use on the iron ore 
carrier Hoover & Mason, as a result of a successful trial 
made on one of his other boats. 

For the sale of power and rolling mill engines the Filer 
& Stowell Company, Milwaukee, has appointed as agent 
Jas. E. McNary, Pittsburgh. His office is in the Maches- 
ney Building. 

The Stevens Point (Wis.) Power Company is installing 
an alternating current generator of the Gregory WBlectric 
Company’s build. 

The Milwaukee Metal Stamping Company has rented a 
plant on St. Paul avenue and wil] enlarge its output. 

At the Milwaukee Automobile Show the Wallman Mfg. 
Company has been exhibiting a very compact convenient type 
of storage tank and pump for gasoline to be kept beneath 
the ground. The entire show has been a marked success. 

Aug. Jeske has taken out a permit for the erection of 2 
brass foundry between Thirtieth street and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad tracks. 

The National Blower Company, Milwaukee, is increasinz 
its facilities and has added the office of second vice-president 
to its authorized directory. This company makes a feature 
of hot air heating and ventilating systems for foundries, 
such as is installed in the plant of the Falk Company here. 

The Variable Speed Clutch Company, formed partly of 
the same interests that compose the A. O. Smith Company, 
has concluded arrangements to place on the market a new 
type of apparatus such as its name implies. 

The car building and repair shops of the Great Northern 
Railroad, erection of which was begun at Superior over a 
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year ago, will be completed and largely equipped this spring. 
Schmidt & Hill are reported to have the contract for the 
building. In the new plant both steel and wooden cars will 
be built. 

The Mitchell Motor Car Company, Racine, Wis., finds 
an enlargement of its plant necessary and it is reported 
that work on the addition will begin this summer. 


a 


Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 16, 1909. 


The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until April 3 for a 50-kw. gen- 
erating set and accessories for the New Orleans Navy Yard. 

The following bids were opened March 9 for machinery 
for the navy yards: 


Class 81.—Four Pratt & Whitney engine lathes—Bidder 78, 
Fairbanks Company, New York, $1160; 156, Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, New York, $1268; 192, Pratt & Whitney Company, 
Hartford, Conn., $1550. 

Class 91.—Two triple plunger pumps—Bidder 24, Blake & 
Knowles Steam Pump Works, New York, $808; 40, R. B. Carter 
Company, New York, $783.50; 61, M. T. Davidson Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., $780 ; 87, Goulds Mfg. Company, Seneca lls, 
N. Y., $572.50; 93, G. & W. Mfg. Company, New York, $698.50; 
113, F. H. Hayes Machinery Company, Boston, Mass., $827.50, 
$735 and $750; 156, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, 
$682.41 ; 174, National Electrical Supply Company, Washington, 
D. C., $747.50; 255, Vermilye & Power, New York, $672.50. 

Class 111.—Six 5-kw. turbo generator sets with spare parts 
—Bidder 62, Dravo, Doyle & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., $5143.80; 
88, General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., $6360; 240, 
Terry Steam Turbine Company, New York, $3912. 

Class 121.—Thirty motors—-Bidder 58, Diehl Mfg. Company, 
Elizabethport, N. J., $15,072; 88, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., $14,675; 222, B. F. Sturtevant Company, 
Hyde Park, Mass., $16,301.85. 

_ Class 185.—Five hydraulic jacks—Bidder 43, W. W. Clark & 
Son, Baltimore, Md., $372.35; 74, Eastern Supply Company, 
Baltimore, Md., $499; 76, G. S. Fowler, Washington, D. CG. 
$366; 92, R. W. Geldart, New York, $438; 124, Joyce-Cridland 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, $324.60; 131, Knox & Brother, New 
York, $427.58; 138, James E. Lambie Company, Washington, 
D. C., $566.80; 156, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, 
$463.65 ; 168, Montgomery & Co., New York, $370.60; 198, 
H. A. Rogers Company, New York, $445.25; 203, Rawles-Cobb 
a Boston, Mass., $364.90; 207, J. B. Roach, New York, 

Class 242.—-Two 1-hp. motors—Bidder 34, G. S. Blakeslee 
& Co., New York, $90 and $105; 58, Diehl Mk Company, Bliza- 
bethport, N. J.. $76.50; 88, General Electric ompany, Webenec- 
tady, N. Y., $90; 114, Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company, Brook- 
line, Mass., $150; 174, National Electrical Sup iy Company, 
Washington, D. ©., $125; 220, Sprague Electric Company, New 
York, $87.50; 222, B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, 
Mass., $95.50; 228, Slevens & Cole, Boston, Mass., $90; 254, 
Universal ‘Supply Company, New York, $99; 278, White, Van 
Glahn & Co., New York, $150. 

Class 244.—-Two 1-hp. motors—Bidder 34, G. 8S. Blakeslee & 
Co., New York, $90 and $105; 58, Diehl Mfg. Company, Eliza- 
betters N. J., $77 ; 88, General Blectric Company, Schenectady. 
Nes $90: 114, Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company, Brooklin 
Mass., $150; 174, National Electrical Supply Company, Wash. 
ington, D. C., $125; 22, Sprague Electric Company, New York, 
$87.50; 222, B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass. 
$95.50 ; 228, Slevens & Cole, Boston, Mass., $90; 254, Universal 
Supply Company, New York, $99. 

Class 246.—One oy 3 motor—Bidder 34, G. 8S. Blakeslee & 
Co., New York, $90 and $105; 58, Diehl Mfg. Company, Bliza- 
bethport, N. J., $77: 88, General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., $90; 114, Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company, Brookline, 
Mass., $150; 174, National Electrical Supply Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C., $125; 220, Sprague Blectric Company, New York, 
$87.50; 222, B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass., 
$95.50 ; 228, Slevens & Cole, Boston, Mass., $90; 254, Universal 
Supply Company, New York, $99. 


Under bids opened February 10 for apparatus for an 
electrically operated siren at the Ahnapee Pier Head Range 
Light Station, Wisconsin, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, 
Ill., have been awarded contract for the engines, $340, and 
dynamo, $73. George F. Rohm, Milwaukee, Wis., will fur- 
nish the motors at $72.75. 

Bids were opened February 23 for two scotch boilers 
for light vessel No. 66, as follows: 





Harlan & Hollingsworth Corporation, Wilmington. Del., 
$9341, accepted: Bath Iron Works, Ltd., Bath Maine, $9400; 
Hodge Beiler Works, Boston, Mass., $9550: Griscom-Spencer 
Company, New York City, $11,665; New York Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, Camden, N. J., $11.775; Robb-Mumford Boiler Compary, 
Boston, Mass., $11,608. 

The following awards have been made for machinery for 
the navy yards, bids for which were opened October 27: 

Hilles & Jones Company, Wi!mington, Del., class 155, one 
punching and shearing machine, $2600. 

class 156, 


H. B. Smith Machine Company, Smithville, N. J., 
one motor driven cut-off machine, $360.50. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, class 157, one auto- 
matic railroad cut-off saw, $490. 

Oliver Mactinery Company. New York, class 158. one bev- 
eled hand saw, $518; class 159, one improved jointing and fac- 
ing machine, $254. 
ss American Wood Working Machinery Company. Rochester. 
N. Y.. class 160, one universal saw bend, $497: class 167, one 
band re-sawing machine, $1291. 

Under bids opened January 12 for machinery for the 
navy yards, the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New 
York, has been awarded class 131, one pneumatic drilling 
machine, $62; class 132, six pneumatic drilling machines, 
$399 ; class 134, three pneumatic drilling machines, $149.30; 
class 135, 17 pneumatic drilling machines, $828.20; class 
136, seven pneumatic drilling machines, $338.60: class 137, 
36 pneumatic drilling machines, $1549; class 138; 36 pneu- 
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matic drilling machines, $1402; class 139, seven pneumatic 
drilling machines, $2761; class 140, 30 pneumatic drilling 
machines, $721.45; class 141, seven pneumatic drilling ma- 
chines, $411.80; class 142, eight pneumatic drilling machines, 
$512. 

The following awards have been made for machinery for 
the navy yards, bids for which were opened January 19: 

Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio, class 
102, six pneumatic riveting and twelve pneumatic chipping ham- 
mers, $342; class 103, eight reversible air drills and two pneu- 
matie holders-on, $366. 

Excelsior Equipment Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., class 104, 
two valve reseaters, $325 
$2 — Electric Company, New York, class 106, one dynamo, 
23.40. 

Under bids opened February 9 for machinery for the navy 
yards, the General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
has been awarded class 1, ammunition hoists and electric 
equipment, $59,575. 

The following awards have been made for machinery for 
the navy yards, bids for which were opened February 23: 

Hallidie Machinery Comment. Seattle, Wash., class 1, one 
universal milling machine, $2300. 


M. T. Davidson Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., class 131, pumps 
and condensers, $48,744. 


——_———.9--o—_—_—__—— 


Trade Publications. 


Pamps.—B!ake & Knowles Steam Pump Works, 115 Broad- 
way, New York. Four bulletins. Bulletin BK-825 treats of ver- 
tical triplex power pumps in a number of types and shows 
standard machines up to a 10 x 12 in. single acting pump. The 
construction is briefly explained and lists of capacity given. A 
pressure regulator for controlling electrically operated pumps 
and automatic switches which control the pump by means of 
the variations of the level of the water in roof tanks or sump 
pits are illustrated. Bulletin BK-826 briefly describes vertical 
triplex power pumps of the double acting piston pattern and 
shows a number of machines up to a pump with a capacity of 
41.36 gal. per rev. In bulletin BK-827 special artesian well 
pumps are shown in several types and an electric sinking pump 
is also illustrated. Ammonia pumps, both belt and steam 
driven, are briefly referred to in bulletin BK-828, and a stand- 
ard machine is shown. 

Air Compressors.—American Compressor & Pump Com- 
pany, 26 Certlandt street, New York. Home office, 718 Hast 
Pratt street, Baltimore, Md. Bulletin A. Many types of air 
compressors made by this company are shown, including a du- 
plex steam two-stage air compressor, type A, and a type B du- 
plex steam driven compressor, a single steam driven compressor 
and a belt two-stage compressor are shown. Some smaller 
equipment is illustrated and brief mention is made of air re- 
ceivers and vacuum pumps, 

Alternating Current Dynamos and Motors.—James 
Clark, Jr., Electric Company, Louisville, Ky. Bulletin No. 36. 
Includes a view of the company’s factory and sectional illus- 
trations of dynamos and motors for alternating current, to- 
gether with assembled machines briefly describing the various 
parts. Mention is made of the company’s electrically driven 
sensitive drilis, lathe center grinders, &c. 

Canvas Belting. — American Belting Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Booklet. Devoted to the Alpha stitched canvas 
belting. Views of the company’s plant are given and the 
method of constructing the belting is described. An endless 
belt in use for conveying coal is shown and belt lacing and can- 
vas belt dressing is referred to. Price-lists are included, together 
with directions for ordering. 

Grinding and Polishing Machinery and Speed 
Lathes.—.J. G. Blount Company, Everett, Mass. Catalogue No. 
12, 6 x 9 in., 46 pages. Shows grinding machines with self- 
oiling bearings, which are furnished with several grinding at- 
tachments in all the standard sizes. Wet tool grinding corun- 
dum wheels, combination grinding, polishing and buffing ma- 
chines and machines made especially for buffing only are in- 
cluded in the book. Speed lathes, which are built with 11, 13 
and 16 in. swing with beds from 3 to 12 ft, long, are illustrated 
and shown with various attachments. Special mention is made 
of manual training school lathes. 


Die Castings.—Lumen Bearing Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Toronto, Canada. Booklet, 3x6in. Describes die castings 
of Lumen bronze which has a compressive strength of 80,000 Ib., 
a tensile strength of 35,000 Ib., and a torsional strength of 
35,000 Ib. per square inch. This metal, which is extensively used 
in cast form for journal bearings, is not confined to that use, 
being adapted to innumerable small parts, such as dating ma- 
chines and telephone parts, but is not a substitute for stamped 
work. 

Gas Engines and Producer Gas Plants.—Du Bois 
Iron Works, Du Bois, Pa. Catalogue, 6 x 9 in., 35 pages. Illus- 
trations of the company’s plant with a brief description of its 
facilities is given, and the Du Bois throttling single cylinder, 
tandem and twin tandem engines especially designed to operate 
on natural and illuminating gas are illustrated. The engines 
are designed with one, two and four cylinders to meet the con- 





ditions of every service, and the general features of construction 
are the same throughout. Standard machines assembled and in 
parts are shown, together with sectional views, and the con- 
struction of the apparatus is graphically described. Producer 
gas plants of the suction or pressure type are illustrated in the 
same manner, and diagrammatic elevations of a complete gas 
power plant and a complete engine plant are shown, with com- 
parisons of heat evolution, dissipation and transformation. 


Firebrick.—Harbison-Walker Refractories Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Catalogue, 4 x 6% in., 158 pages, leather bound. 
Issued in the style and size of the well-known engineering hand- 
books. This volume treats with completeness of silica, mag- 
nesia, chrome and fireclay brick and various refractories as pro- 
duced at the above company’s works, which have a capacity of 
1,100,000 brick daily. The numerous illustrations given are 
from the drawings of owners or patentees of various forms of 
metallurgical furnaces. Hot blast stoves, open hearth furnaces, 
gas heating furnaces and coke ovens of different construction, 
particularly retort ovens, are shown in detail. In connection 
with the text on magnesia and chrome brick, &c., data are given 


.as to the composition of these refractories and their adaptation 


to various parts of the construction of open hearth, puddling an@ 
heating furnaces and copper reverberatories. Valuable features 
of the catalogue are tables showing how a circle or arch of any 
diameter may be laid up with a combination of the standard 
size firebrick. The standard shapes are illustrated in colors and 
the adaptations of the various shapes explained. Particular 
reference is made to the East Chicago works of the company, 
the last to be built, and which supply the trade in Indiana, I}i- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin and farther Western States, the Bast 
Chicago brand being known as “ W. Star.” 


Steam Plant Equipment.—Morigrieve Engineering Conm 
pany, Perth Amboy, N. J. Two bulletins and circular. Bulletin 
No. 1 shows the Grieve safety device for jet condensers, which 
prevents water from being drawn back into the engine cylinders 
and can be applied to any existing condensing equipment. Bul- 
letin No. 2 describes the A. M. C. elastic metallic packing for 
ammonia compressors, air compressors, pumps, &c., and the cir- 
cular shows the Angell steam trap made by the company. 


Cast Iron Culverts.—lIsham-Miller Company, Butternut, 
Mich. Booklet. This is a sectional expanded corrugated cast 
iron culvert for highways, railroads, parks, &c. A section of the 
culvert is shown over which a 16,000-lb. traction engine was run 
without damaging the culvert. An installation of the culvert 
is shown and some testimonials are included. 

Engines and Boilers.—Atlas Engine Works, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Catalogue, 8 x 10% in., 93 pages. This is a general cata- 
logue of the company’s products, which include Corliss engines, 
inclosed high-speed engines, heavy duty engines, automatic self- 
contained engines, gas and gasoline engines, water tube boilers, 
horizontal tubular boilers, fire fronts, smoke connections, loco- 
motive boilers, and portable engines and boilers. Some useful 
information on steam engineering is given. 

Marine Gasoline Engines and Equipment.—Ferro 
Machine & Foundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio. This is a 71-page 
volume, 9% x 12 in., entitled “ Practical Treatise on Correct De- 
sign, Construction, Installation and Operation of Power Boats.” 
The actual workings of marine gasoline engines are exhaustively 
explained in non-technical terms and various parts of the equip- 
ment are taken up and described. Methods of installing plants 
are given and directions for assembling the power equipment are 
included. The volume is well illustrated. 


Concrete Reinforcing Material.—General Fireproofing 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio. Catalogue, 6 x 9 in., 47 pages. 
Concrete reinforcing material in the shape of steel bars, expand- 
ed metal and wire fabric reinforcement is illustrated in a num- 
ber of styles, and the book contains some interesting views of 
construction work in which the company’s material has been 
utilized. Some useful tables relating to the use of steel and con- 
crete reinforcing are given, together with data on wire fabric 
reinforcing. 

Tool Steels and Forgings.—MclInnes Steel Company, 
Corry, Pa. Booklet. Lists a number of different grades of high 
speed steel made by the company, together with tool steel disks, 
&e. Tables of weights of bar steel are given. 

Machine Tools.—Hill-Clarke & Co., Boston, Mass. Circu- 
lar. Illustrates a universal horizontal boring machine which 
is being demonstrated at the company’s office and warerooms at 
156 Oliver street, Boston, Mass. A number of other machine 
tools which are being shown in the demonstration shop are 
briefly described. 

Slaice Gates.—-Chapman Valve Mfg. Company, Indian Or- 
chard, Mass. Bulletin No. 2. Sluice gates designed for use in 
reservoirs, filter beds, &c., are shown. They can be operated by 
hand, hydraulic cylinder or electric motor, and several types 
of operating equipment are illustrated. The standard types of 
gates and stands are shown, with the aid of line drawings an@ 
a number of dimension sheets of sluice gates are included, 


Automobiles.—George N. Pierce Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Catalogue. Size 10 x 12 in., 72 pages. Illustrates and describes 
the factories in which the Great Arrow cars are made. A num- 
ber of medals and prizes won by cars of this make are shown. 
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HARDWARE 


ANUFACTURERS of specialties or novelties which 
M are seeking a place in the market have often been 
driven to introducing the goods by canvassing the public 
at large or the particular class for whom the new ar- 
ticles are designed. This is because of the difficulty ex- 
perienced in inducing wholesale or even retail merchants 
to buy the goods and bring them to the attention of their 
customers. Unless, therefore, the article is to remain 
unknown it must in many cases be introduced by can- 
vassing the consumers. When a demand is thus created 
the wholesale and retail merchants are ready to take 
hold. It is, however, a very different matter when 
manufacturers of well-known articles or leading lines 
attempt to market their products directly to the public 
without making use of the regular channels of distribu- 
tion. For such efforts on their part there is no such 
justification, and of the unsatisfactory working of such 
efforts there are many instances in the recent history of 
the Hardware trade, as the policy of canvassing to the 
consumer has been abandoned because too expensive 
and for other reasons unprofitable. The course of things 
in the past, as referred to in the following paragraphs, 
should relieve merchants who are apprehending the effect 
of the campaign, which a prominent catalogue house is 
intending to institute by sending a multitude of canvas- 
gers among the farming population. It is not unlikely 
that it will be found a difficult and unprofitable venture. 


The lightning rod and driven well canvassers of a 
generation ago made their profits out of the frauds that 
they perpetrated on their customers, and when people 
became familiar with their methods the “business” died 
out because the legitimate profit was not sufficient to 
cover the expense of personal canvassing. The “ trail- 
ers” who sold Buggies through the country 20 and 30 
years ago followed more legitimate methods, but their 
business did not last long as they could not compete in tae 
long run with the more economical method of selling 
through regular merchants. A gifted salesman with a 
trailing wagon or van can sell cheap Buggies at good 
prices, because a bright new Buggy when rolled out on 
the grass in a farmer’s yard presents the most beautiful 
sight in the world from the standpoint of a salesman, 
but the few men with the necessary talent to carry on 
this difficult work can earn more money and live more 
comfortably as salesmen in the wholesale trade, and 
there are only a few places in the United States where 
the business is continued at the present time. 


For 20 years or more the harvesting machine manu- 
facturers sold their goods chiefly through canvassers. 
They made contracts with retail merchants to act as 
their local agents, and paid retail commissions on each 
sale, but in most cases the orders were taken by caa- 
vassers, and the companies also furnished “experts” to 
set up and start the machines, and to repair any ma- 
chine sold in previous years that broke down or gave 
trouble. This canvassing system grew out of the strug- 
gle of great and wealthy manufacturers to get trade 
during the period when their profits were large and the 
rival companies were engaged in a struggle for suprem- 
acy. The expense of maintaining their armies of can- 
vassers was enormous, and they finally “got together” 
for the purpose of eliminating this and other expenses 
growing out of the system of canvassing, which had 


become a ruinous burden. There is probably no other 
line of agricultural trade which ever offered so inviting 
a field for legitimate canvassing as harvesting machines. 
The Twine Binder sold for about $125 and the Mower 
for $40 to $50, so that the cost of getting an order was 
chargeable against a comparatively large item in each 
sale, and it was not unusual for 100 machines to be 
sold in a season in the “territory” of one dealer. The 
fact that the harvesting machine manufacturers have 
abandoned the system after wrestling with it for a gen- 
eration is pretty good evidence that canvassing as a 
method of selling any standard commodity is a very ex- 
pensive and inefficient method of doing business, and does 
not compare in economy and general results with “ regu- 
lar” trade as conducted by established merchants. 





Years ago the leading Sewing Machine manufacturers 
insisted upon selling their Machines through canvassers, 
and some of them still persist in that policy. The usual 
commission of a canvasser was $10 on a Machine, which 
was also the average cost of selling Harvesting Machines 
through canvassers. In the sale of Sewing Machines, as 
well as in Harvesters, there were other expenses that 
averaged a large figure against each Machine. When 
the important patents on Sewing Machines expired and 
the mail order houses were able to get Machines at a 
moderate profit over factory cost, they exploited the op- 
portunity to the utmost, and, in fact, made their first 
great success. In selling Sewing Machines by mail they 
were competing with the expensive canvassing system of 
the old line manufacturers, and not, as they have so 
widely claimed, with the merchants. 


The Bicycle manufacturers endeavored for many years 
to maintain their retail prices at figures three or four or 
five times the factory cost, and each manufacturer tried 
to sell his product through his own stores or exclusive 
agencies and canvassers, instead of utilizing the eco- 
nomical channels of the regular Hardware trade to 
market the product. Millions of dollars were expended 
to subsidize racing and other developments of the Bicy- 
cle as a sport, and thus make the Wheel fashionable 
and popular by artificial methods instead of selling the 
goods in an economical manner. When the old system 
collapsed, through overproduction, one catalogue house 
sold thousands of Wheels in one season, at prices which 
can now be met by any retail merchant for a Bicycle of 
the same grade. If some Hardware jobber doing a na- 
tional business had possessed the foresight, he might 
have done, in the case of both the Sewing Machine and 
the Bicycle, what was done by the mail order houses, by 
supplying these goods to Hardware merchants at prices 
based upon the cost of manufacture. In the course of 
years many of the jobbers did rise to the occasion, and 
any Hardware merchant can now meet mail order com- 
petition in these and a thousand other commodities. It 
so happened that the mail order houses got there first, 
not in competition with merchants, but in competition 
with manufacturers, who had arbitrarily persisted in 
selling their product through canvassers and other agen- 
cies that are not economical means of reaching the con- 


8 umer. 


Hardware merchants need not be seriously alarmed 
at the reports that some of the large mail order houses 
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propose to employ armies of canvassers to solicit trade 
from the farmers. It is a somewhat startling innova- 
tion for these houses to abandon the alleged economy on 
which their business has always been conducted, and go 
to the other extreme of personal canvassing, which has 
proved the most expensive way to market any com- 
modity. While their plans are bold and plausible it is 
extremely doubtful whether they can realize in actual 
practice a theory which may look attractive on paper, 
especially as in other lines it has been tried and found 
wanting. The art of canvassing the farmer has been 
decadent for several years, and the proposed revival of 
the practice, with all the modern ideas and ingenious de- 
vices of the art, may afford an interesting and perhaps 
entertaining study to merchants who can take a phi- 
losophical view of it and await the final results with 
complacency. 





Condition of Trade. 


Whatever may be said in regard to the market,, the 
uncertainty and disturbance which characterize it and 
the ebb and flow of demand, it feels the effect of the 
beneficent forces of nature, which are working constant- 
ty for the improvement of the situation and the stimulat- 
ing of movement and enterprise in commercial and in- 
dustrial fields. The growing crops have promise of 
another harvest, which will, it may be hoped, add great- 
ly to the wealth of the country. The coming of spring 
summons to manifold activities, and agricultural tools 
and seasonable goods in general are called into requisi- 
tion. At the same time there is an opportunity for out- 
door work along many lines, and building and other en- 
terprises demanding the expenditure of money and caus- 
ing movement of merchandise are again receiving atten- 
tion. Even what may be regarded as the destructive 
forces of nature, fire and flood, and the resistless wearing 
out of things that necessitates renewal or replacing, are 
all helping along the good work and giving trade to mer- 
chants and occupation to the mills and factories. In 
estimating the influences which tend toward the return 
of normal prosperity, these natural and unceasing forces 
are co-operating with the adjustment which is taking 
place in finances and trade, as disturbance is being 
quieted and confidence restored, with a more or less com- 
plete renewal of business activity. The discussions in re- 
gard to the tariff and the reasonable expectation that 
values in many lines are to be lower continue to reduce 
the volume of business below what it would be in view of 
the splendidly sound condition of the country as a whole. 
A marked feature of the situation is the absolute absence 
of speculation, there being no disposition on the part of 
merchants or manufacturers to place orders for goods 
or material beyond their early requirements. Fortunate- 
ly, with this reasonable conservatism there is also more 
readiness than is often found in a market that is ex- 
pected to decline to make purchases sufficient to keep 
things moving in factory and store. The production of 
goods accordingly goes on and the stocks of merchants 
are constantly being replenished. In both the producing 
and distributing fields there is care to avoid overbuying, 
so that when a decline occurs there will not be necessity 
for marking down any considerable quantity of the com- 
modity affected. The course of business the last few 
months emphasizes the contrast which has been evident 
during the period of depression between the conditions 
which prevail in the manufacturing sections of the coun- 
try and those which prevail in the agricultural States. 
At the present time there is a good deal of complaint of 
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slow and reluctant business in the East, while in the 
West there is much more free movement of merchandise 
and merchants, wholesale and retail, are doing a fair 
though not heavy business. 


Chicago. 


Instead of the radical changes and widespread dis- 
turbance of values in the more highly finished lines of 
Iron and Steel which was feared might follow the recent 
decisive slump in prices of rolling mill products, there 
has been, all things considered, a remarkable degree of 
steadiness in Hardware lines. Even the danger of dis- 
ruption which threatened to thwart efforts being made 
to maintain the existing schedule of prices on Wire and 
Wire products seems, for the present at least, to have 
been averted, since it is reported that the cut in prices 
made by an important mill interest have been withdrawn ; 
the unevenness in jobbers’ prices on Wire Nails has also 
practically disappeared. As a result, this section of the 
market has up to the present time withstood all efforts 
to dislodge it from the established level, and specifica- 
tions for Wire Nails and Fencing for the spring trade 
are coming out fairly well. While hopes for the rapid 
improvement of trade, which were entertained at the be- 
ginning of the year, have not been fully realized, there 
is, nevertheless, a better volume of business moving in 
many Hardware lines than was the case at this time last 
year. There will, doubtless, be more or less readjust- 
ment of values in goods intimately connected with or re- 
lated to the various Iron and Steel products the prices 
of which have been cut, but in most cases it is believed 
that such action has been ahticipated by prior reductions 
in finished goods, so that radical revision is not generally 
looked for. Conditions are just now too much unsettled, 
however, to expect an increase of stock orders, and it is 
probable that until a more settled basis is reached buyers 
will continue the policy of restricting purchases to near- 
by requirements. The most encouraging feature ob- 
served at the present time is the large amount of pros- 
pective building in sight, as reflected by the large in- 
crease in building permits taken out in Western cities 
during the month of February. The indications are 
that, barring unforeseen complications, the present year 
will develop a large amount of building construction 
which cannot fail to exert a stimulating influence upon 
some of the leading Hardware lines. Even now the de- 
mand for Builders’ Hardware is fairly good, and it may 
be said, indeed, that there is less complaint as to vol- 
ume than the closeness of. prices which characterize 
transactions in these goods. 


Philadel phia. 


SUPPLEE HARDWARE CoMPANY.—A business man whom 
the writer recently saw referred to an article he had 
just read, as follows: “ One of the most surprising things 
about this world of ours is the amount of genuine unsel- 
fish goodness that there is in it.” President Taft recently 
said: “I pray that it may be given to me to obliterate 
all sectional lines, and leave nothing of difference be- 
tween the North, South, East and West save a friendly 
emulation for the benefit of our common country.” 

The person referred to, and many others, are inter- 
ested in the men appointed by President Taft for the new 
Cabinet. All but two members of this Cabinet have been 
prominent lawyers in this country, two of them Demo- 
crats; and these persons willing to accept positions for 
the benefit of the United States practically are losing 
large amounts of money. As an illustration, Philander 
C. Knox’s business as a lawyer, it is stated, had brought 
him in $100,000 a year, and the salary he receives is cut 
down to $8000 a year, while all the others are getting 
many thousand dollars less than their business would 
have brought them. As a further illustration, Franklin 
MacVeagh of Chicago, was compelled to give up a very 
large business in order to accept a position in the Cabi- 
net; and it is thought by many that there were never 
better men in these positions or who would give more 
intelligent efforts to aid the country. 

If the conditions of trade were dependent only upon 
financial conditions it is quite likely trade would have 
increased very much throughout the entire country with- 
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in the last six months. It is very evident that the va- 
rious railroads have looked forward to additional work 
and they have extended their interests by placing con- 
tracts for many thousands of tons of Steel Rails for this 
year’s delivery, and have given orders for thousands of 
railroad cars. Some reductions in prices may have 
urged them to give these orders earlier in the year than 
they otherwise would, but throughout the entire country 
the financial conditions are considered as largely im- 
proved within the last six months. 

Many manufacturers state that considerable discus- 
sion in regard to a change in the tariff is found among 
buyers of all kinds of goods. Some manufacturers are 
uot yet confident that nothing will occur in the tariff 
business which will be injurious to them. It is under- 
Stood, however, that this matter has been investigated 
for some months by the members of Congress, so when it 
iis brought before them by the new President it is thought 
they will be pretty well prepared to act in accordance 
with the necessities of the United States, as well as to 
the advantage of the inhabitants. It is generally thought 
that not only the President but all the members of Con- 
gress will work as quickly as possible to give proper at- 
tention to it. 

Unfortunately a feeling has existed in the coal min- 
ing districts that the trouble between the owners and 
the workmen may end in a strike, and this has affected 
trade somewhat. It is unfortunate that the agreement 
made six years ago and renewed three years ago was 
not continued for at least three years longer, owing to 
the present conditions of the country. It has been pub- 
lished that the operators are willing to follow this pro- 
cedure, but if there is a suspension of work in the mines 
they say that the coal now stored in many yards is suffi- 
cient to prevent a coal famine during the entire summer 
or fall months. 

St. Louis. 


NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE COMPANY.—We hear 
rumors of a Jetting up in business since the first of March, 
but we are glad to be able to report that business with 
us is quite satisfa .ory and showing a substantial in- 
crease over last year. February was an unusually good 
month and March promises to be better. 

There is, of course, no speculation in the market. The 
trade is buying for its immediate needs. Retail dealers 
in the agricultural sections tributary to St. Louis seem 
to be enjoying a good, seasonable trade judging by their 
orders. The situation has been helped by general rains 
throughout the Southwest, where moisture was badly 
needed. 

The feature of trade for the past 30 days has been 
the number of new stock orders placed in this market, 
a large proportion of these new stocks going into the 
West and Southwest. 

Another indication that retail business in our terri- 
tory is on a satisfactory basis is in the fact that our mail 
orders direct from customers—while never large—have 
been unusually numerous this season. This increase in 
mail order business probably results from the fact that 
dealers—even the very large retail merchants—are buy- 
ing carefully and conservatively and are filling up the 
frequent gaps in their stocks by mail orders instead of 
buying large quantities either from jobbers or direct from 
the manufacturers. 

In going over the comparative features of last year 
it was gratifying to note that our mail order department 
at least showed an increase in sales over the year before. 
This goes to show that in a bad year merchants allow 
their stocks to run down very close, making it necessary, 
at the slightest pressure of business, to order goods im- 
mediately by mail instead of waiting for salesmen. 

Recent developments in the Nail and Wire situation 
have been, to say the least, interesting. This company 
for a period of two weeks made some very low prices on 
Nails and Wire, both from stock and in carload lots, to 
be shipped direct from the mills. It seemed for a while 
we were upon the eve of a general decline in these com- 
modities. The large interests in these lines prevailed 
upon us, for the common welfare, to restore our prices. 
We wonder if our jobbing friends, especially in this ter- 
ritory, appreciate our self-sacrifice in relinquishing, for 
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the general good, a very attractive position in the Nail 
and Wire market. 

During this period we were snowed under with in- 
quiries for quotations on carload lots. We regret to say 
some of the retail merchants to whom we quoted these 
special prices, instead of considering them confidential, 
promptly gave us away to competing jobbers and to man- 
ufacturers of Nails and Wire. In a number of instances 
we heard of our quotations, through competitors, a day 
or two before we received the orders from the dealers to 
whom we had quoted prices. 

We are tempted to write a little sermon to retail mer- 
chants upon the propriety of protecting the house that 
quotes them an inside price. Our experience would lead 
us to believe no such protection exists in the case of the 
average retail merchant. It would seem retail merchants 
would learn the lesson, which has long ago been learned 
by jobbers, and that is, when they receive a special price 
it is a good idea to consider this special price confidential 
not only to protect the seller but also to protect them- 
selves, because as soon as the price becomes known to 
other salesmen the market is immediately demoralized 
and your competitor, through these other salesmen, will 
receive the same low price you have enjoyed. So in giv- 
ing away a low price you not only are unjust to the 
parties who have made you this price, but you put your 
competitor in position to obtain the same concession, 
thereby relinquishing any advantage, in a competitive 
way, you might have enjoyed from the special price. 

It was also interesting to note that immediately after 
prices were restored a lot of retail merchants suddenly 
decided they needed a car or two of Nails and Wire, and 
we were placed in the disagreeable and unpleasant posi- 
tion of being compelled to decline orders which a few 
days before we would have been glad to accept. 

Recent Nail history is particularly curious in light 
of the fact that a threatened fight between the Steel 
Corporation and the independents, instead of demoraliz- 
ing the market actually had the effect of making the 
situation stronger than it was before the demonstrations 
of hostilities. 


Cleveland. 


W. BineHam Company.—*‘ Confidence the keystone 
of all business,” we notice is prominently placarded on 
all “ prosperity roads” throughout our country. Since 
the inauguration of President Taft business of all kinds 
has taken a new impetus, and we believe that the recom- 
mendations that our President has made and will make 
to Congress are such that their future deliberations will 
be such as to inspire in the hearts of all business men 
the idea that they can look forward to the coming 
months of this year with a feeling that all will be right, 
for it looks very much to those who have been up in the 
trees that the tariff legislation, which has been a bug- 
bear to business for the last six months, will now be 
settled on correct lines. 

The loud talk of the great reduction in prices of steel 
products has had its effect on business, and we believe 
that the merchants of our country will now settle down 
and feel that a safe, conservative policy is going to be 
pursued by all of our leading manufacturers in the pro- 
duction. pricing and distribution of their output, so that 
the trade can feel that they can make their purchases for 
the present as well as for their wants in the near future 
on a basis that will warrant them a profit in handling 
same. 

There is one thing quite sure, and that is the country 
merchants in many lines of goods have been quite con- 
servative in buying for the last six months, and with the 
advent of spring trade they must of necessity sort up 
their stocks quite liberally, and they will find that the 
leading Hardware jobbers throughout the country have 
their stocks well assorted, and can and will look after 
the wants of their customers in a prompt manner, and at 
prices that will be interesting. 

It is said that variety is the spice of life. Well, cer- 
tainly, the jobbing Hardware line is composed of a great 
variety of articles. In looking over our stock sheets we 
find that in one article alone, Wrenches, we have in 
stock 37 kinds, comprising 259 different sizes. Of Auger 
Bit Braces we carry in stock 16 kinds and 55 sizes. 
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So it goes right through on the different lines of manu- 
factured Hardware, in order to meet the wants of our 
many and varied customers throughout the different 
States. The Cleveland Hardware jobbers are prepared 
now, as they have been in years past, to take care of the 
wants of their customers in the many varied lines of 
Hardware to a greater extent than can be found in many 
other markets. 

Trade in the general Hardware line at the present 
time is quite satisfactory, and the number of inquiries 
we are receiving Ly mail from our many friends in the 
trade, and the quick responses that we get from many 
of our quotations, indicate that trade and traffic will 
be largely increased over past months, and we certainly 
Jook into the near future with a feeling of hopefulness 
in regard to business. We have no complaints to enter 
and we record with thankfulness the many favors in the 
way of orders we are receiving at the hands of our many 
friends. 

Spring goods of all kinds are going forward in good 
volume. Orders for fall shipment of goods are now 
being entered, covering Lanterns, Axes, Crosscut Saws, 
Buck Saws, Stove Pipe Elbows, Coal Hods, Stove Boards 
and many other kindred goods. 

The large number of orders we are receiving for 
Builders’ Hardware indicate that many jobs that were 
in contemplation have keen held on the suspense list for 
a few months past, and that there is going to be a large 
amount of building done. We have always made a 
specialty in this line of goods through our many intelli- 
gent customers throughout the country, and we feel that 
our efforts in that direction are appreciated and we are 
reaping the benefit of same. 


Omaha. 


LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE CoMPANy.—Trade 
conditions in the Trans-Missouri region are normal and 
satisfactory. All indications point to an excellent de- 
mand for goods as the season advances, with prospects 
for a large trade during the coming spring months. 

At this season of the year pleasant and stormy days 
follow each other closely, which will probably represent 
the weather conditions until about May 1. Agriculturists 
are taking prompt advantage of every favorable oppor- 
tunity to make preparations for the necessary field work. 

A copious supply of moisture throughout the corn 
belt has placed the soil in admirable condition for the 
reception of seed grain, so that general conditions as 
they exist at the present time could not be materially 
improved. The satisfactory volume of business now be- 
ing transacted warrants the conclusion that a still heav- 
ier trade will develop just as soon as the weather settles 
and permits outdoor work of all kinds to proceed unin- 
terruptedly. 


Louisville. 


BELKNAP HarRpWARE & Mra. ComMpany.—While there 
is nothing exciting about business at present, no eager 
buying to stimulate prices, still there is a widespread, 
steady demand for such tools, implements and construc- 
tive Hardware as go to make up a good daily volume. 
Comparisons, to be of any value, are not to be made 
with last year’s records, but with the year before. Last 
year was a sort of sabbatical year, or annus non. To be 
sure, we survived it. There were singularly few commer- 
cial failures of importance, but it was a time when the 
zigzag on the cross barred chart went down into the val- 
ley among the shadows. 

And this reminds us of the very interesting chart 
which The Iron Age, with commendable enterprise, put 
forth of the prices of leading articles in iron and steel for 
the past 10 years. Not since 1800 have there been any 
tall peaks reaching into the upper regions. The fluctua- 
tions, meanwhile, although interesting in themselves, 
have been comparatively small. In this we see the in- 
fluence of the controlling. hand of the great steel interest. 

Another marked feature is the absolutely horizontal 
line of the prices on steel rails from 1901 on. The 
variation is not inconsiderable from ‘99 to the latter 
part of 1900, then a plunge, a rise, and then absolute in- 
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flexibility—a road as straight as the Appian Way. Will 
it remain so for the coming years? Possibly before we 
get through with the present tariff we will have some- 
thing to observe on this score. It is a marvel that the 
controlling interest does not see that in depriving its 
best customers, the railroads, of the benefit of the market 
they are doing them a great injustice. 

If the price of Rails were down proportionately the 
railroads would doubtless be free buyers, and that would 
mean hundreds and thousands of men at work laying 
these same Rails, using Spikes, Bolts and Fish Bars 
strengthening and renewing bridges, grading the hills 
and valleys, moving earth, if not heaven and earth, in 
making their extensions, sidings, &c. All of this work 
which might be going on is tied up by reason of inexora- 
ble agreement. It seems singular that this is not at once 
apparent to the manufacturers and that large Rails 
should share in, the market fluctuations with the small 
ones. 

We still believe it may come to be and that a new era 
in activity and prosperity will be ushered in with Rails 
in the neighborhood of $20. 


Nashville. 


Gray & DupLEY HARDWARE CoMPANY.—Business con- 
tinues to be fairly good. It is considerably better than it 
was at this time last year, but it is not yet up to the 
volume of 1807. In the exclusive agricultural sections 
trade is best. In the timber districts business is not so 
good, as the lumber industry is slow in reviving. In the 
mining sections of the South, the volume of business is 
also curtailed, but both the mining and lumber districts 
are slowly beginning to operate again, and we think by 
summer these two important lines will be in much better 
shape. 

The tariff agitation and the widely published news- 
paper articles that the United States Steel Corporation 
was recklessly reducing prices on all of its products has 
had the effect of giving a setback to the trade, and we 
think unnecessarily so. We don’t believe the tariff ques- 
tion will interfere with business, and it no doubt willi 
be settled in the near future, and the United States Steel 
Corporation has not made a general reduction in prices, 
and claims that it will not. 

Collections for the month of February were very sat- 
isfactory. 

Boston. 


BiecELow & Dowsre ComMPpaNy.—Weather conditions 
have had an influence in retarding business improve- 
ment and some dealers complain of poor trade and slow 
collections. On the other hand, manufacturing interests 
are preparing for a period of prosperity. A dealer in 
cotton machinery the past week informed the writer that 
he had secured an order that day for $160,000 and that 
he had about closed another order for $€00,000. 

Many manufacturing plants that have been idle for 
several years have been sold for immediate improvement. 
As soon as the people can form some idea of the future 
tariff legislation the money and the plans are ready for 
immediate development. 

People will be impatient if Congress makes unneces- 
sary delay at an estimated loss of $10,000,000 for each 
day. Iron and steel used in manufacturing Hardware 
may be reduced in value, but the cost of the raw mate- 
rial is sO small as compared with the labor that no 
radical change will be made in Hardware values until 
the price paid for labor is reduced. Some carload orders 
for Wire Nails ahd Fencing were concelled when the first 
news came of a break in the price of Steel products, but 
finding the prices were not reduced the orders were re- 
affirmed. 

The volume of seasonable goods for spring delivery 
differs but little from former years. Give us settled 
weather and sunshine and everything will move along 
merrily. 

The New England Hardware Association has just 
closed a most successful convention at Springfield. All 
New England was represented and the management re- 
ceived the highest commendation for the careful arrange- 
ments that insured all a good time. 
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NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The market for Wire Nails, Barb 
Wire, &c., continues remarkably regular and in striking 
contrast to the conditions which prevail in other iron 
products. The policy which the manufacturers are pur- 
suing of making no change in price at this time meets 
with the cordial approval of the trade, who are thus 
given an opportunity to dispose of stocks on hand and of 
keeping their assortments down to as smail quantities as 
they may think advisable. Notwithstanding the caution 
which is exercised in buying there is, however, a fair 


movement of business, and the mills, while not occupied ~ 


to their full capacity, and while in some cases they 
could very comfortably take care of much more business, 
report a gratifying demand in view of all the conditions. 
It is hoped that nothing will occur while the spring trade 
is in progress to disturb the general evenness of prices 
which now prevails, but the situation is not without its 
uncertainty, for if any manufacturers of importance in 
the market should endeavor to secure business by mak- 
ing cut prices it would probably lead to similar and deep- 
er cuts by other manufacturers, so that the result -would 
be an open break. At the present time, however, things 
seem to be moving along smoothly with a desire on the 
part of manufacturers to maintain values, and the job- 
bing trade evincing a disposition to co-operate with them 
in this effort. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, plus actual freight to point of delivery, 60 days. 
or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Cp Oe SEs da tees ce tks st hee cee bb ce Tt $1.95 
Carload lots to retail merchants....................... 2.00 
Lees then’ carloads to golsbers. . «<2 210.55. ws cece cee ces 2.00 
Less than carloads to retail merchants.............s+s+. 2.10 


New York.—Local demand is of moderate proportions, 
but Nails are constantly going from store in small lots. 
Retailers are deterred from placing orders for carloads 
of Nails from lack of confidence in the future stability of 
the market. The base price of $2.25 per keg for small 
lots at store is regarded as being fairly well maintained. 

Chicago.—The volume of trade is not up to expecta- 
tions, yet considering the adverse influences that have 
for some weeks unsettled the market, it is, on the whole, 
fairly satisfactory. Buyers are naturally estimating their 
requirements conservatively, but the average daily busi- 
ness of the leading interest for the past week indicates 
the existence of a well sustained consumptive demand. 
The trade generally seems to be in accord with price 
maintenance policy, which thus far has preserved the reg- 
ular schedule from disruption. Prices are reported as 
being generally upheld, though absolute uniformity in 
this respect is broken by the slight shading of a few in- 
terests of minor importance. Quotations are as follows: 
$2.13 in car lots to jobbers, and $2.18 in carlots to retail- 
ers, with an advance of 5 cents for less than car lots 
from mills. 


Pittsburgh—The flurry in the Wire Nail market 
caused by the action of an interest in shading prices 10 
cents per keg is about over, this concern having with- 
drawn this price and is now said to be adhering rigidly 
to the regular price. Wire Nails are practically the only 
item on the whole list that has not suffered an official 
reduction in prices, and it is stated that leading makers, 
such as American Steel & Wire Company, Pittsburgh 
Steel Company and Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
are absolutely maintaining regular prices. The trade is 
still buying Nails conservatively, not knowing how soon 
conditions may change, but at the same time there is the 
assurance by the leading interests that a determined ef- 
fort will be made to maintain the Wire Nail market on 
its present basis. Under existing conditions it is but nat- 
ural that demand should be light and confined almost en- 
tirely to small lots for actual needs. Wire Nails are 
quoted in- carloads to jobbers at the base price of $1.95, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of delivery, 
60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days, with 
the regular advances for less than carloads to jobbers, 
and for carloads and less than carloads to merchants. 

Cut Nails.—With the approach of the time when ac- 
tive building operations will commence an improved de- 
mand is looked for. At present business is light and con- 
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fined to small lots. Steel Cut Nails are regularly quoted 
at $1.80 base, per keg, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for carloads, but 
on desirable orders this price continues to be shaded from 
5 to 10 cents. Iron Cut Nails are held at an advance of 
10 cents per keg over Steel Cut Nails in the Western mar- 
kets, but in the East this differential is not observed. 

New York.—There is comparatively little being done 
in the local market, as requirements for Cut Nails are 
light. In small lots at store Nails are held on the basis 
of $2.05 per keg. 

Chicago.—The demand continues light, with perhaps 
a slight tendency toward improvement. Conditions are 
not at present favorable to a marked increase in buying, 
though the position of the mills is strengthened by the 
decreased cost of raw material. Regular quotations, 
which are subject to some shading, are as follows: In 
carload lots, to jobbers, Iron Cut Nails, $2.08; Steel Cut 
Nails, $1.98. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand continues light, and is almost 
entirely for small lots to meet current needs. The tone 
of the Cut Nail market in sympathy with Wire Nails is 
reported as a little firmer, and it is believed demand will 
materially improve when active building operations are 
started. Regular quotations, which are said to be fairly 
well maintained, are as follows: Steel Cut Nails, $1.80, 
base, per keg, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for carloads, but this 
price continues to be shaded from 5 to 10 cents on desir- 
able orders. In the Western markets Iron Cut Nails are 
held at an advance of 10 cents per keg over Steel Cut 
Nails, but this differential is not observed in the East. 


Barb Wire.—The uncertainty in regard to the market 
has had a tendency to keep orders down to actual re- 
quirements, and only a moderate business is doing. Reg- 
ular quotations are on the following basis, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 


days: 
Painted. Gal. 


Jobbeorn, artond 16tei sia. oS... aids oi A $2.10 $2.40 
GUREOES. GOSNORE TORE. av iec cadede case Beeches 2.15 2.45 
Retailers, less than carload lots................ 2.25 2.55 


Chicago.—In spite of the conflicting reports regarding 
the stability of prices some improvement in the demand 
for Barb Wire is noted. Orders are not coming out as 
freely as they should at this season of the year, but the 
actual requirements of consumers are counted on to pro- 
duce a fair volume of business. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: Jobbers, Chicago, car lots, Painted, $2.28; Galvan- 
ized, $2.58; to retailers, car lots, Painted, $2.33; Gal- 
vanized, $2.68; retailers, less than car lots, Painted, 
$2.45; Galvanized, $2.75; Staples, bright, in car lots, 
$2.25; Galvanized, $2.55; car lots to retailers, 10 cents 
extra, with an additional 5 cents for less than car lots. 

Pittsburgh.—The uncertainty as to what action may 
be taken in regard to prices on Barb Wire is no doubt 
holding back a good deal of business, and new demand is 
entirely for small lots for actual needs, jobbers and 
consumers desiring to keep stocks as low as possible until 
the future course of the market is assured. When this 
is known, it is believed that demand will show material 
betterment. Regular quotations are on the basis of 
$2.10, for Painted, and $2.40, for Galvanized, to jobbers, 
in carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days, with the usual advances to 
retailers in carload and less than carload lots. 

Plain Wire.—Business is confined to small lots and 
limited demand, with prospects of little change in trade 
conditions until confidence in the permanent stability of 
the market is established in the minds of buyers. Quota- 
tions per 100 Ib. to jobbers in carload lots are as follows, 
on a basis of $1.80 for Plain, and $2.10 for Galvanized, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash 
in 10 days, the usual price to retailers being 5 cents addi- 
tional : 


WOR Sc ae ss 5s 6to8 10 11 12812413 14 15 16 
Annealed...... $1.86 1.85 1.90 1.95 2.05 2.15 2.25 2.35 
Galvanized..... 2.10 215 2.20 2.25 2.385 2.45 2.85 2.95 


Chicago.—Conditions are practically unchanged since 
last report, save that the disquieting rumors of an im- 
pending break in prices has failed of confirmation. The 
prospects for a good trade in Woven Wire Fencing are 
said to be quite promising. Manufacturers are ordering 
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and specifying to meet only current needs. We quote as 
follows: Car lots to jobbers, $1.98, f.o.b. Chicago, and to 
retailers, $2.05. 

Pittsburgh.—Conditions noted above as existing in the 
Barb Wire trade apply equally well to Plain Wire, de- 
mand for which is light and for small lots, owing to the 
uncertainty existing as to the future course of the mar- 
ket. As soon as the large trade is assured that prices 
will not be disturbed it is believed demand will very 
quickly show material betterment. To jobbers in carload 
lots, quotations per 100 lb. are on a basis of $1.80 for 
Plain, and $2.10 for Galvanized, Nos. 6 to 9, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days, 
the usual price to retailers being 5 cents additional. 

Extras on Boiler, Structural and Ship Rivets.— 
Many of the trade are not aware that an addition was 
made to the list of special extras for Boiler, Structural 
and Ship Rivets at a meeting of the manufacturers De- 
cember 16, 1908, when it was decided that Rivets 5 in. 
long and over, when ordered in lots of 1000 Ib. or less 
than 1000 Ib., should be subject to an extra of 25 cents. 
The extras thus revised to date are as follows: 

Boiler Rivets (Standard Heads) 


% in. diameter to 1% in. diameter, inclusive jetubehes¢s-ae Base 
Structural Rivets (Standard Button Heads) 

% in. diameter to 1% in. diameter, inclusive............ Base 
Ship Rivets (Standard Heads) 

% in. diameter to 1% in. diameter, inclusive............ Base 

Standard Eatras. 
Per 100 lb 

G6 tm: Ge DOB Wi. GRRGNNE on cw cue tedijcassecnvesscs $ .50 
56 in. and 11-16 in. diameters. .........ccceecceeecceces 15 
Lameies meetee Gee 3 Dis oc.4 ¢50.0.0:6 <pbenbe ce cence cians 50 
Countersunk heads in quantities of less than 1000 Ib. of one 

GROUT WE MOE s Sc ccs cts ce dk deb vedehiceetee’ ‘ 
WORE Tees TIVO G Ss SN a. AN CUA AIRE. oi 25 
Rivets packed im 100-Ib. kegs........... 000 c cc ceeceenes 10 


Special Eatras. 


Annealing Cold Made Rivets, % in. diameter and larger....$ .25 
Small orders for miscellaneous sizes for less than two tons 


to parties not under contract.........ceeececsseccees -10 
Swell Neck Rivets to be charged at price of Boiler Rivets 
regardless of style of head,.........eeeesssees 
All Cone Head Rivets (except rtd Rivets) to be charged at 
Boller Rivet price.........sseeee8 bee vedescedecesesee 
Rivets when 5 in. long and over when ordered in. lots of 
1000 Ib. or less than 1000 Ib....... ¢eciiwa G00 weaiee -25 


Rope.—The demand does not appear to have fallen 
off any, nor does there seem to be any increase in require- 
ments. Business continues in moderate proportions and 
orders are generally for small quantities. The small 
spread between the cost of Manila and Sisal Fiber has 
had a weakening effect upon the hard fiber Rope market, 
especially Manila goods. A house in the Middle West 
quotes Pure Fiber Manila Rope at 8 cents, base, and 
Pure Sisal Rope at 6 cents, base. It is well to recollect, 
however, that pure fiber goods are not always made of 
the best quality fiber. Prices on small business remain 
without quotable change, but on ‘larger orders for Pure 
Manila Rope, 8 cents, basis, is easily obtainable. General 
quotations on small quantities of Rope, 7-16 in. in diam- 
eter and larger, are as follows: Pure Manila, 8% to 8% 
cents; Pure Sisal, 6% to 7 cents. Mixed grades of both 
kinds grade down in price according to quality. Jute 
Rope, % in. and up, No. 1, is 64 to 6% cents, and No. 2, 
5% to 6 cents. 

Vitrified Sewer Pipe.—No improvement is noted in 
the market conditions which have characterized Vitrified 
Sewer Pipe during the last few months. The demand is 
comparatively light, buying being confined, to a large ex- 
tent, to nearby requirements. Competition among manu- 
facturers is aggressive, and while there is no quotable 
change in the discount of 87 per cent. in carload lots, 
f.o.b. factory, on first class Standard Pipe and Fittings, 
8 to 12 in., it is understood that at least 88 per cent. 
discount is obtainable. As usual, second class Pipe and 
Fittings are quoted 3 per cent. cheaper. 

Horseshoes and Toe Calks.—Prices on Toe Calks are 
ruling from 10 to 20 cents per 100 lb. lower than early 
in the year. A meeting of manufacturers of Horseshoes 
took place last week at which the situation as affected by 
the steel market was freely discussed, but no change in 
prices was decided on. It is not unlikely that a further 
conference will be held in the near future. 
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Vises.—A yielding tendency is noted in quotations 
on solix box Vises which are now being sold to good 
trade at discounts ranging below 60 and 10 per cent. 

Glaziers’ Points.—-The quotations of a few manu- 
facturers of Glaziers’ Points reflect to some extent the 
recent decline in Zinc. 

Soil Pipe.—The market for Cast Iron Soil Pipe main- 
tains a comparatively firm tone, which is emphasized by 
the near approach of the active season. Established 
base discounts, which represent an advance of a point or 
two since the end of the year, are as follows, f.o.b. foun- 
dry: Standard, 2 to 6 in. Pipe, 68 per cent.; extra heavy, 
2 to 6 in. Pipe, 74 per cent.; Fittings, 80% per cent. Be- 
yond these discounts extras of 10 and 10 and 5 per cent. 
are generally obtainable. 

Binder Twine.—Reports indicate that buying is on a 
moderate scale. Some manufacturers state that their 
sales up to the present time are above the average, while 
others find that the volume has not reached the usual 
proportions. It is understood that rather unfavorable 
reports regarding the condition of winter wheat have 
been received from the most important wheat sections, 
but reports a few weeks later will be considered more 
trustworthy. The opinion is more or less generally ex- 
pressed that an unusually large number of acres will be 
seeded to oats this year. The demand from manufactur- 
ers for both Manila and Sisal Fiber is very light, and the 
difference in price between the two is being gradually 
lessened by the lower quotations on Manila Fiber. An 
unconfirmed report is to the effect that one manufacturer 
may substitute a low grade of Manila Fiber for Sisal 
in the manufacture of Binder Twine. No announcement 
of change in the regular schedule of prices has been an- 
nounced, but a Western concern that handles Twine has 
quoted 6% cents for White Sisal Twine (500 ft.) and 
7% cents for Standard Sisal Twine (500 ft.). Regular 
quotations are as follows: 


Cents 
per Ib. 
CE ED aa alin yi eel Gu bi ocaldd chee cued gaceeeuheeee 
EE ee COREE Pr OP eee rere ere ae 1% 
Standard Manila (550 ft.)............... ible pBedaa Sie Sb 5 
STNG 6 6 SiS i 5 bs0.W 0-4 5% 622 Wh Sis Rie 0 SION ids $< 8% 
PR oak ch cats cent e ntkndtawdnacnse, sages aud 10 


Carloads are 4 cent less; 5-ton lots, % cent less; fall 
terms; central delivery. For delivery at Missouri River 
and Northwestern distributing points 4 cent is added. 

Window Gilass.—The continued lack of demand for 
Window Glass has resulted in a demoralization of the 
market. Manufacturers claim that at present prices they 
are losing money on the smaller brackets. The present 
price at which domestic Glass is being sold is less than 
Glass can be imported for, and the duty on the largest 
sizes of foreign is said to be greater than the cost of 
corresponding sizes of domestic Glass. Discounts of 90 
and 40 per cent. on single and 90 and 45 per cent. on 
double strength Glass from October 1, 1903, list for less 
than carloads from manufacturers and jobbers, appear to 
be quite general. This, of course, has its effect upon the 
Eastern market, as discounts recommended by the 
Eastern Jobbers’ Window Glass Association, oustide the 
Metropolitan District, are 90 and 35 per cent. on single 
and 90 and 40 per cent. on double strength Glass. 


Linseed Oil.—Resales of carloads of Oil by holders 
of comparatively low priced stocks, on the basis of 53 
cents per gallon for Raw, have been one of the market 
features the past week. One crusher of State Raw 
quoted the same price and some others were willing to 
meet. the cut. While the statistical position of the mar- 
ket is strong, the demand is light and outside of resales 
specifications on contracts have covered most of the large 
business. Buying in small lots is light. Card prices in 
5-bbl. lots are as follows: State and Western Raw, 55 
cents per gallon; City Raw, 56 cents per gallon. Boiled 
Oil is 1 cent advance on Raw. 


> 
Spirits Turpentine.—As the result of fluctuations in 
price during the week, the market has gained 1% cerit per 
gallon. Light demand at Southern points, together with 
the offering of tank supplies, has resulted in light buy- 
ing at this point. The arrival of new crop of Turpentine 
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has commenced in smalj! quantities which naturally leads 
the trade to anticipate lower prices. The New York mar- 
ket is represented by the following quotations: Oil Bar- 
rels, 40 to 40144 cents; Machine Made Barrels, 40% to 41 
cents per gallon. 

a 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


MELBOURNE, February 1, 1909. 

OR the benefit of American exporters it is well that 

they should be posted on facts and figures in con- 
nection with Australian imports and exports. From a 
return issued by the Customs Department for the year 
1908, the imports are shown to have reached a total 
value of £49,283,757, or £2,526,276 less than the total 
for 1907. Eliminating gold (£973,807), the imports are 
less by £2,034,233, but exceed those for 1906 by £5,732,- 
027. 

The exports for 1908 totaled £64,438,970, showing a 
decrease on 1907 of £8,385,277. The gold export for 
1908 was £14,331,122, as against £10,897,504 in 1907 and 
£16,875,456 in 1906. 

Exports other than gold were less last year than in 
1907 by £11,818,895, but the decrease in comparison with 
1906 is only £2,754,459. The decrease on 1907 has been 
principally due to less wheat, wool and butter being 
available for export and to the fall in prices of wool 
and metals. The net customs and excise revenue for 
the three years is as follows: 1906, £9,251,005; 1907, 
’ £10,859,396 ; 1908, £11,155,323. The following table shows 
the value of imports and exports during the past six 
years: 


Imports. Exports. 
SRS Ge ca ks tena kanse ae £37,811,471 £48,250,112 
See ere. SUS Rew ews 37,020,842 57,485,915 
SOG. kien 62% de, Gees 38,346,731 56;841,035 
ME: ix 60 bays @ baawaw ee « 44,744,912 69,737,763 
ng EP ete Raper ey 51,809,033 72,824,247 
Bet ers cunts Secmns tases 49,283,757 64,438,970 


The decrease for 1908 must not be taken as in any 
degree representing retrogression of trade. There has 
for some time past been a tendency to “mark time” in 
the importing markets, due to accumulation of stocks, 
uncertainty of values and other considerations. And on 
present indications there can be no doubt that the cur- 
rent year will show a strong upward movement unless a 
real slump in the value of our products should occur 
in the markets of the world. 

As an indication of internal strength there can, per- 
haps, be no better standard of judgment than the condi- 
tion of the building trade. It is brisk throughout 
Australia. -And not speculative building, either. We are 
not in the middle of a boom, yet here in this one city 
of Melbourne alone, during the year just ended, no fewer 
than 26€0 suburban dwellings have been erected, at an 
average value per dwelling (based on the bare cost of 
construction) of well over £500. In addition, no fewer 
than 17 new factories have been built during 1908. 

The current year promises to be quite as progressive, 
and builders’ ironmongers are happy in consequence. 

—_—o+e.. 


THE Reram HARDWARE MuvutTuaL Fire INSURANCE 
Company of Minnesota, M. S. Mathews, secretary, Minne- 
apolis, has lately issued 
a leaflet designed to il- 
lustrate “the 1908 (mu- 
tual insurance) pie, and 
how it was cut.” A re- 
duced reproduction of 
the “pie” is given here- 
with. This will be rec- 
ognized as an effective 
way of calling attention 
to the economy and sav- 
ing secured by this form 
of insurance. On the re- 
verge side of the leafiet is the December 31 statement 
of the company’s business. The return premium for 1909 
will also be 50 per cent. 





THE exhibit prepared by the Carborundum Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., for this year’s State Hardware con- 
ventions was larger and more elaborate than heretofore. 
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Over 300 shapes, sizes and grades of Sharpening Stones 
were shown in the display panels, while on the counters 
inclosing the exhibit space were shown the free display 
cases and cartons and other advertising matter designed 
to catch the public eye and increase the sale of the com- 
pany’s goods. The construction of the exhibit was such 
that it could be gathered up like a stage setting and 
carried from one convention city to another. 
——»,—- oe —_—__—_ 


The OKlahoma Association Officials, 


HE accompanying group of excellent portraits of the 
T president, vice-president and secretary of the Okla- 
homa Retail Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Associa- 
tion is a reproduction 
of a photograph taken 
for the Daily Okla- 
homan by Walton of 
Oklahoma City, on the 
occasion of the recent 
annual convention of 
the association. On 
the right is M. C. 
Hale ‘of Tulsa, the 
president of the asso- 
ciation, who, in his 
commanding figure 
and genial and cor- 
dial manner, was re- 
ferred to as bearing a 
certain resemblance to 
President Taft. Next 

i to him is D. C. Patter- 
son of Oklahoma City, the energetic and popular secre- 
tary, while on the left is Frank Pfaff of Anadarko, who 
occupies the position of vice-president, and is one of the 
most active members of the association, contributing 
largely to the interest of the meetings. 
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J. D. Warren Mrc. Company, Chicago, has issued a 
booklet attractively got up and illustrated, entitled 
“Warren System of Salesmanship.” The text suggests 
the increased profit and efficiency to be obtained by in- 
telligent, modern store arrangement, which is exempli- 
fied and compared with old time methods by numerous 
pictures. The company states that its line of store 
fixtures has been largely remodeled and many new ones 
added, so as to supply every requirement of Hardware 
lines. 


DANIEL STERN, 355 Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill., has 
published “The Advertising Manual,” which is described 
as “a treatise on the subject of advertising and an ex- 
position of the correct methods to be applied in the 
preparation of newspaper advertisements from which 
best returns may be expected.” The book contains up- 
ward of 275 pages, 8vo. size and is profusely illustrated 
with specimen advertisements, which are commented 
upon in the text. 





Papers have been taken out incorporating the John 
G. Ferres Hardware Company. Johnstown, N. Y., for 
$50,000. The directors are John G. Ferres, Anna Ferres 
and A. M. Gregory. The company will take over the 
business for many years conducted by Mr. Ferres, which 
will be expanded and enlarged. 


Hoo.te & GresswEIN, 101 Reade street, New York, is the 
title of a new firm just established to transact business 
with factories, mills, machine shops and similar indus- 
tries using such goods as Drills, Taps, Screws, Files, 
Saws. Waste, Pulleys, Hangers, Shafting and other sup- 
plies required by manufacturers. 


Geo. H. Setrzer, for a number of years salesman and 
assistant to sales manager for Stanley G. Flagg & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has lately become connected with the 
Thos. Devlin Mfg. Company, also of Philadelphia, maker 
of Pipe Fittings and Hardware specialties. 
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DEATH GF CHARLES H. WIER. 


HARLES H. WIER, founder of the house of Wier 
& Wilson, Baltimore, died at his home in that city 
March 6, from an attack of acute indigestion. He was 
unusually robust physically, and until within two years 
knew little of ailments or exhaustion. His organism, 
however, had been overworked and symptoms of heart 
trouble became manifest. This condition was made light 
of and he was unwilling that others should know of it, 
even among his closest associates. 

Mr. Wier was born in Baltimore, Md., October 18, 
1847. He attended local and county schools until 1864, 
when he entered the employ of Charles E. Waters & 
Co., Hardware commission merchants and importers, 
making rapid strides in the mastery of the business. 
His remarkable memory and keen grasp of details soon 
enabled him to give the sterling values of imported goods 
instantly and without reference to the now indispensable 
price-list. He became the leading salesman of the house, 





CHARLES H. WIER. 


his travels, however, being confined to near-by points in 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

Owing to the death of the senior member of the firm 
and the incoming of new proprietors, Mr. Wier was in- 
duced to take a position with Bailey, Caldwell & Co., im- 
porters and jobbers of Cutlery, Chains, &¢c., soon rising 
to the honor of being the leading salesman and an au- 
thority, not only among men of his own age, but his 
seniors of many years in the quick and correct estimate 
of values and comparisons of prices, from the time of 
his apprenticeship forward. His judgment of human na- 
ture was accurate and he combined the essentials of 
an intelligent, alert, successful salesman. 

In 1873 Bailey, Caldwell & Co. becoming financially 
embarrassed, Mr. Wier accepted the position of salesman 
and buyer for Samuel G. B. Cook, a Hardware commis- 
sion merchant, whose business grew rapidly, and, not- 
withstanding the competition of older and wealthier 
houses in the line, Mr. Wier’s efforts, it is said, were 
largely instrumental in placing the house in the front 
rank. In 1875 Mr. Wier was given an interest in the 
firm, the style of which changed to S. G. B. Cook & Co. 
The business grew to large proportions, but through out- 
side investments came to financial grief in 1886, when 
the firm of Wier & Wilson came into existence, the char- 
acter of the business changing to direct representation of 
Hardware manufacturers. Mr. Wier’s acquaintance with 
the manufacturers being extensive the new firm was 
enabled to secure a number of leading lines for the South 
and Southwest, and until very recently few men on the 
road worked harder or more indefatigably for the inter- 
ests of his patrons than did Mr. Wier. 

His entire life was one of character building. Of 
sterling honesty himself he demanded the same in every 
man he met, and nothing grated so much upon his sensi- 


bilities as sham or deceit in any form. He possessed the 
absolute confidence of all with whom he came in con- 
tact, and his versatility, geniality, strength of mind and 
absolute fair dealing with fellow men for more than 40 
years have left the closest ties and honored memories as 
a tribute, subscribed to by hundreds of sorrowing friends. 
Mr. Wier’s home life was ideal and every moment which 
could be spared from business duties was spent in the 
company of his devoted family. He leaves a widow and 
three sons. 


HARDWARE FREIGHTS. 


Correcting Errors 
In Express Service. 
3 traffic manager of a large Pennsylvania house 





calls attention to the following points which should 
be borne in mind in considering practically what is to be 
done to correct the unsatisfactory conditions which pre- 
vail in connection with the service of the express com- 
panies: 

SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—There should be a time limit 
placed by Public Service Commissions on the settle- 
ment of the claims, a matter in which the companies are 
not as prompt as they should be. Overcharges should be 
settled, say, within 30 days and loss or damage within 
60 days. 

OVERWEIGHT.—The companies charging for more than 
the weight of the package can be checkmated if shippers 
are particular and weigh each and every package, and 
mark the weights on the packages plainly, and also on 
the express receipts. 

COLLECTING CHARGES TwIcE.—All express packages 
that are sent out prepaid should be marked plainly 
“Freight Prepaid,’ as well as on the shipping receipt, 
and all consignees should refuse to pay for any package 
thus marked. When the merchants whose methods are 
thus described make any shipments, freight prepaid, they 
always check the amount of the expressage, noting the 
weight that appears in the express receipt and taking 
the rate of freight from the company’s own tariff. 

The point is made-that many shippers do not realize 
the fact that express companies’ business is handled dif- 
ferently from freight business, as their manifests are 
made directly from the packages when they are delivered 
to the respective offices, and no manifests are made from 
the shipping receipt; therefore the plainer the package 
is marked with the weights, and either “Freight Pre- 
paid” or “Freight Collect,” the less opportunity for 
overcharge. 

~~ 


Requests for Catalogues, Etc. 


The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, <c., relating to general lines of goods. 


REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom manu. 
facturers may desire to communicate: 


From Gro. H. CLEVELAND, who will open a store in 
Camden, Maine, handling Shelf and. Heavy Hardware, 
Housefurnishings, Window Glass, Implements, Paints, 
Sporting Goods, &c. 

From PALAce HARDWARE CoMPANY, which has opened 
a new store in Great Bend, Kan., carrying Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Housefurnishings, Paints, 
Sporting Goods and Sewing Machines. 

From Mason Bros., Volant, Pa., who have completed 
their new building and are in the market for Hardware, 
Building Material, Roofings, Paints, Glass, Housefurnish- 
ings and Saddlery. 

From SAMUEL BERMAN, 4 Portland street, Boston, 
Mass., who wishes to receive catalogues of Tools, Build- 
ers’ Hardware, &c., and is particularly interested in job 
lots, seconds, discarded patterns, &c. 

Oe 

Arnold & Sons have engaged in the Implement busi- 

ness in Friend, Neb. 
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NEW ENGLAND RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 


The New England Hardware Dealers’ Association held its annual meeting at Springfield, Mass., Thursday 


and Friday, March 11 and 12. 


In recent years the association has confined its meetings to Boston, and the de- 


parture from the custom was watched with interest and with the result that a rotation in place of conven- 


tions will undoubtedly be established. 


The social features of the two days cut into the meeting, but impor- 


tant business was transacted, including the vote to establish permanent headquarters in Boston, with an as- 


sistant secretary in charge. 


the Stevens-Duryea Company at Chicopee Falls. 


One feature of the entertainment that was highly valuable was the inspection of 
the plants of the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company and 


Equal- 


ly beneficial to those who could avail themselves of the opportunity was a trip to Greenfield as the guests of 


the Wells Bros. Company, Saturday morning. 


The convention opened Thursday afternoon at the 
Cooley House, with President S. H. Thompson in the 
chair, and a large number of members present. Mayor 
Sanderson of Springfield welcomed the visitors in a grace- 
ful speeeh, and presented them with the key to the city, 
which was an event in itself. Two stalwart policemen 
were required to bear it into the convention hall; as it 
rested against the wall back of the president’s table it 
towered high about the head of the tallest men in the 
room. President Thompson accepted the key from the 
Mayor, and there was much laughter. Later in the ses- 
sion the president appointed a delegation of stalwarts to 
carry it to the exhibition hall. 

The convention thus happily opened was eminently 
successful and greatly enjoyed by all in attendance. The 
hearty welcome extended and the hospitality of the mer- 
chants and manufacturers, gave the visitors a very 





F, E. PEIRSON. 


pleasant impression of Springfield and of its importance 
as a manufacturing and distributing center. 


Question Box. 


F. Alexander Chandler, Boston, member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, presided over the Question Box discussion. In 
answer to the question, “ How to reward those clerks who 
keep well,” a member stated that all Hardwaremen know 
what it means to have clerks absent from the store be- 
cause of indisposition resulting from various causes, 
some of them preventable. A Boston house has adopted 
a system under which each employee is given one week a 
year, apart from vacation, for these various causes of 
absence. Pay is deducted for all other time taken. The 
clerk who is punctual and always ready for business gets 
his week just the same as a reward of merit, not neces- 
sarily with his vacation, for that may be impossible, but 
sometime during the year. " 

In response to the question, “ Does it pay the Hard- 
wareman to devote time to State or civic duties,” one 
of the merchants who is a prominent member of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, said: 


I do not know if the Hardwareman can afford to take 
this time, but I am convinced that it is his duty to do 80. 
If he lets others run civic and State affairs he is not doing 





his share towards controlling the laws affecting his business. 
Not a man here would let a stranger enter his store, run 
the cash register and conduct his business, but you let men 
who know nothing about it to carry on the great business 
of the town, city or nation. 

It would be cheaper to let the stranger come into your 
store and run it, where you could watch him, than to let him 
transact the greater business of State. I believe there is a 
great chance to-day for the business man: in political life. 
Apart from the public duty there is another side of the ques- 
tion. You have heard of “ honest graft.” Yon get business 
from your political associations. Men come into your store, 
first on political errands, then for trade. But the great ele- 
ment is the duty which is performed. 


Secretary's Report. 
Charles L. Underhill, Somerville, Mass., the efficient 


secretary, in his annual report, among other matters, 
touched especially on the importance of getting new mem- 
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bers and thus increasing the influence and value of the 
association. We give the following extracts from the 
report : 


We learn each year by experience how to improve the 
conditions in the Hardware trade, and, although the progress 
is apparently slow, still we are gaining and accomplishing 
some of those. things for which we are organized. Never was 
there a time when organizations of this kind were so numer- 
ous as now, and never before did Hardware. merchants join 
hands with such friendly social greetings. 

Success in life should not be measured from a financial 
standpoint alone, but it should help in the advancement of 
our fellowmen socially and morally as well. Your officers 
havé had this in mind during the past year, and by their 
efforts have endeavored to make you better acquainted one 
with the other. 


Importance of Increased Membership. 


I wish to renew the recommendation in my report of last 
year as to the great advantages that are to be derived from 
an increased membership. We have added to our roll this 
year almost 50 new members, but we are still far short of the 
number that we should have. If we can increase our mem- 
bership to 500, which seems to me very reasonable, we 
could have a corresponding secretary who would devote most 
of his time to the office, keep in close touch with all of the 
members, send them a monthly report of the conditions sur- 
rounding the trade, and such other information as would 
serve to keep alive the individual interest and increase the 
efficiency of the organization as a whole. 
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I think that many of the members have a wrong idea of 
the purposes of the association, as they only hear from the 
secretary 2bout once or twice a year, and then with regard 
to this annual convention or of the summer outing. It gives 
the impression of sociability rather than business, and those 
who are unable to attend the convention get a wrong idea 
that they are not receiving their money’s worth. If circum- 
stances should prevent your attendance at the convention, the 
moral and financial support that your membership means 
keeps the association that much more vigorous and effective. 


Trade Organization, 


The trade conditions that confront the retail Hardware 
dealers demand that they band themselves together for mu- 
tual protection and progress, and as an association to use 
every legitimate means for advancing our interests. This 
and like organizations in other States have already accom- 
plished much that has been and will continue to be a benefit 
to all. 

When I receive through the mail the resignation of a 
member with the explanation that he derives no benefit from 
his membership, I say things which would not sound well 
in print nor look well in my report. If that individual could 
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TREASURER, H. M. Sanders, Boston. 

Directors: Frank E. Stacy, Springfield; J. Herbert 
Seaver, Dover, N. H.; F. Alexander Chandler, Boston; J. 
Strockbine, Watertown, Conn.; Byron C. Peirce, Taunton, 
Mass.; S. FE. Pope, Jeffersonville, Vt.; H. P. King, Port- 
land, Maine; J. F. Willets, Roxbury, Mass.; W. H. Under- 
wood, Manchester, N. H.; W. H. Sawyer, Providence, 
R. I.; Elwood Adams, Worcester, Mass.; H. L. Russell, 


Holyoke, Mass. 


New Members. 
New members of the association were elected as 


follows: 

Hardwick Hardware Co., 
Hardwick, Vt. 

Fred. Blanchard, Montpelier, 
Vt. 

Cc. L. Cook, Millers Falls, Mass. 

Hitchcock Hardware Co., Wa- 
tertown, Conn. 

Dunean & Goodell Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


Herbert A. Graves, Springfield. 

William K. Toole, Pawtucket, 
i Be 

Francis J. Duffy, Pawtucket, 
R. I. 

W. M. Leary, Farmington, Me. 

F. W. Barrie, Pittsfield, Mass. 

J. <A. Barnum, Somerville, 
Mass. 
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sink his selfishness and become an officer or even an active 
member in the association, he would find that we are spend- 
ing many hours planning for just such chaps as he is, with- 
out hope or expectation of reward, and usually without even 
a thank you. 

I do not wish to be considered pessimistic; on the con- 
trary, I think we should all be encouraged by the results 
obtained during the past year, and we should resolve to do 
everything in our power to continue and advance this work. 

Mutual Insurance Has Made Good. 

I wish to say a special word with regard to the Hard- 
ware insurance companies. ‘These are no longer in the ex- 
perimental stage, but have made good, exceeding the most 
ardent expectations of their organizers. They are as strong 
as the old line companies, and you will find it to your advan- 
tage to take insurance with one or more or these State 
mutuals. You can save from 25 to 50 per cent. on insur- 
ance on a total amount of $27,000, divided in policies of from 
$3000 to $5000 with each company. 

By bringing this fact to the attention of nonmembers 
you can secure applications, as they must be members of our 
organization in order to enjoy this privilege, and, although 
you may not be an officer of the association, this is one fea- 
ture of the work in which you can participate. 

Permanent Association Headquarters. 

Mr. Chandler brought up an ‘important topic of dis- 
cussion by advocating an associate membership, to in- 
clude manufacturers, jobbers and their traveling repre- 
sentatives, and the establishment of permanent head- 
quarters at Boston. Mr. Chandler submitted arguments 
in behalf of these two propositions, and subsequently 
quite an interesting and animated discussion took place. 
It was finally decided not to have an associate member- 
ship, but the proposition of a permanent headquarters 
was looked upon with favor, and it was decided to open 
an office in Boston with an assistant secretary in charge, 
the details being left to the officials of. the association. 


New Officers. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 
PRESIDENT, Frank E. Peirson, Pittsfield, Mass. 
First VICE-PRESIDENT, D. Fletcher Barber, Boston. 
SEcOND VICE-PRESIDENT, H. L. Russell, Holyoke, Mass. 
Secrrrary, Charles L. Underhill, Somerville. Mass. 
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Central Square Hardware Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Puller Hardware Co., Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

Bacon & Donavon, Springfield, 
Mass. 

C. H. Parmelee, Wilmington, 
Vt. 

Henry W. Thompson, Millbury, 
Mass. 

I’. E. Stacy, Springfield, Mass. 

J. Douglas Law, Springfield. 
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J. E. Barnum, Boston, Mass. 

Charles J. Gray, Gloucester, 
Mass. 

Berkshire: Hardware Co., Pitts- 


field, Mass. 

D. Fairbanks, West Brook- 
field, Mass. 

Field & Lawrence, Bellows 
Falls, Vt. 


J. Herbert Seavey, Dover,N.H. 
D. R. Harvey, Boston, Mass. 
N. S. Love, C. W. Averill, 


George A. Graves, Springfield. Barre, Vt. 


Trip to the Stevens Plant. 


By courtesy of the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company 
the members of the association, with their ladies and 
many other guests, enjoyed a trip to the company’s 
plant at Chicopee Falls, Friday morning. The party, 
numbering over 200, was conveyed in special cars char- 
tered by the hosts, who entertained their guests in a 
most lavish manner. On arrival at the Falls the party 
was divided into squads, each accompanied by a repre- 
sentative of the company and a member of the associa- 
tion Entertainment Committee, and conducted through 
the Stevens-Duryea automobile factory. This completed, 
automobiles were waiting to carry them to the hill plant 
of the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, where an 
elaborate buffet lunch was served, while music was fur- 
nished by a splendid band made up of employees of the 
company. 

The menu was most ingeniously gotten up in the form 
of a target, to which a miniature Gun was attached 
with red, white and blue ribbon. The different courses 
were cleverly described in terms of the Gun and Am- 
munition business, while the ice cream was served in a 
shape representing a bottle of Gun Oil bearing the actual 
label.. Cigars having been distributed to the gentlemen 
and flowers to the ladies, the party was shown through 
the Gun plant before returning to Springfield. It is 
safe to say that the occasion was a memorable one for 
all the guests, and hearty appreciation was expressed 
to I. H. Page, president of the company; T. C. Page and 
Cc. P. Fay. vice-presidents, and C. A. Stein, advertising 
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manager, who acted as hosts, for their delightful hos- 
pitality. 


The Banquet. 


The banquet on Friday evening at Cooley’s Hotel was 
a most delightful occasion. The company numbered 
about 300 persons, including many ladies. Samuel H. 
Thompson, president of the association, acted efficiently 
as toastmaster, and introduced the following speakers: 
Mayor Sanderson of Springfield, Frank E. Stacy, presi- 
dent of the Western Massachusetts Hardware Associa- 
tion; Mayor Avery of Holyoke, Hon. Frank Kemp of the 
State Legislature, and the Rev. John S. Lyon, D.D., of 
Holyoke, whose addresses were listened to with much 
interest and appreciation. The menu, inclosed as it was 
in a handsome brass butt furnished by the Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Conn., was striking and unique. Another 
souvenir of the banquet was a leather pocket match box, 
given out by the Coburn Trolley Track Mfg. Company, 
Holyoke. For the marked success of the evening much 
credit is due to F. D. Foot, chairman of the committee, 
and his associates. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


Saturday morning a goodly group of the visiting mem- 
bers visited Greenfield, Mass., where they were the guests 
of the Wells Bros. Company. They were given the op- 
portunity to inspect a model establishment, following 
through the processes of manufacturing Taps and Dies 
on a large scale. The merchants doubtless carried away 
with them lessons learned in system as well as a new 
knowledge of how goods that they handle are manufac- 
tured, and the occasion was much appreciated by the 
members. 

iuiomasitasn- 

The greatest appreciation was felt and was univer- 
sally expressed for the unselfish labors of the commit- 
tee, upon whom devolved the work of preparation of the 
convention. They met regularly for many weeks prior 
to the convention, and left nothing undone which could 
add to the success of the occasion, the smoothness of all 
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arrangements and the pleasure and comfort of the guests. 
The wheel horses were, of course, the local merchants 
and a few other members of the Western Massachusetts 
Association, among whom may be mentioned F. E. Stacy, 
F. D. Foot and E. L. Graves, Springfield; H. L. Russel! 
and A. J. Osborne, Holyoke, and F. E. Peirson, Pittsfield. 
The complete Reception Committee, most of whom made 
themselves personally responsible for the comfort of 
every individual present, was as follows: F. E. Peirson, 
S. H. Thompson, H. L. Russell, J. R. Gladwin, Elwood 
Adams, O. C. Alderman, B. C. Pierce, C. C. Lewis, A. H. 
Abbe, A. a Osborne, F. E. Stacy, O. B. Parks, W. H. 


ate: A. Foster, F. F. Shepard, G. E. Doane, H. A. 
Lee, \V iz Peirson. 
The official programme of the convention was a 


handsome booklet of 66 pages, containing not only de- 
tails of the arrangements, but a number of typical views 
of the city of Springfield and other details which were 
of interest to the visitors. 


The report of Treasurer Henry M. Sanders, Boston, 
showed that the association had the comfortable balance 
of $1432 on its books. 


Thursday afternoon the ladies, of whom there were 
an unusually large number present, attended the opening 
of the convention and watched the presentation of the 
key to the city. Later afternoon tea was served them 
in the Cooley House parlors. Mrs. Samuel H. Thomp- 
son, wife of the president, made an able and interesting 
address to them, which was highly appreciated. 

The theater party Thursday evening was a function 
of much pleasure, a good show of the lively order being 
universally enjoyed. The ladies enjoyed another theater 
party Friday afternoon while the business session was in 
progress. 


HARDWARE EXHIBITION. 


The exhibition of manufactured goods in Hardware 
and kindred lines held in Graves Hall, was large and 
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very representative. The large main hall was filled to 
overflowing, the exhibits extending into an annex and 
occupying all of a smaller hall on a lower floor. The 
decorations were tasteful. The exhibitors and their rep- 
resentatives were as follows: 


AMERICA-LA FRANCE Firp ENGINE COMPANY, Elmira, N. Y.: 
Nonfreezing Fire Extinguishers, Hose. Represented by F. 
M. Watters, R. D. Hazard. 

AMERICAN SAW Milu. MACHINERY COMPANY, New York City : 
Circular Saws and Mill Machinery. Represented by H. H. 
Hirschfeld. 

AMERICAN SteEL & Wire Company, New York City: Fencing. 
Represented by L. A. Dietrich, C. L. Sherman, J. G. 
Fletcher. 

BArEDER, ADAMSON & Co., Philadelphia: Emery Cloth, Flint and 
Garnet Papers. Represented by E. F. Russ, J. T. Floyd. 

Barney & Berry, Springfield, Mass.: Skates 

BarkMAN MrFc. Company, Grenloch, N. J.: Iron Age Farm and 
Garden Implements. 

Bemis & CALL Harpware & Toot Company, Springfield, Mass. : 
Wrenches, Drive Punches. Represented by A. C. Cordner. 

J. A. & W. Biro & Co., Boston: Rex Flintkote Roofing, Zolium. 
Represented by J. S. M. Holley. 

MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. : 
Cutters, Drawing Instruments. 
Hastings. 

ERtDGRPORT Woop FINISHING COMPANY, New Milford, Conn. : 
Paints and Wood Finishing Products. Represented by J. 
Fred Simpson. 

3ROWN & SHARPE MroG. CoMPANY, Providence, R. I.: Mechanics’ 
Tools. Represented by G. M. Pease. 

Brown STAMPING Company, Toledo, Ohio: Oil Cans and Tanks, 
Tin and Galvanized Ware. Represented by R. F. Reynolds. 

BULLOCK Mre. Associates, Springfield, Mass. : Mechanics’ Tools. 

CARBORUNDUM CoMmPpANyY, Niagara Falls, N. Y.: Abrasive Wheels 
and products. Represented by John MacArthur, J. E. Ray- 
ner, H,. H. Miller. 

Pullip Cargy Mro. Company, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio: Roof- 
ing. Represented by W. A. Ladd. 

CHAPMAN VALVE Mra. Company, Indian Orchard, Mass.: Valves, 
including new type for Brooklyn high pressure water ser- 
vice. 

GrorGe P. CLARK CoMPANY, Windsor Locks, Conn.: Trucks, Cas- 
tors. Represented by W. M. Lyman. 

CoRURN TROLLEY Track Mra. Company, Holyoke, Mass.: Sliding 
Door Fixtures, Automatic Fire Doors. Represented by F. D. 
Thorpe, Harry E. Ballard. 

R. B, Dietz Company, New York: Lanterns, &c. 
N, R. Cerf. 

Du Pont Powpger Company, Wilmington, Del.: Explosives. Rep- 
resented by H, B. Ternhy, J. H. Peckham. 
Ficte Lock Company, Terryville, Conn.: Locks. 

by 8S. S. Fischer, A. E Gard. 

GoopELL Mrc. Company, Greenfield, Mass.: Steel Miter Box. 

C. T. Ham Mre, Company, Rochester, N. Y.: Tubular Lamps and 
Lanterns. Represented by N. R. Cerf. 

HARRISON Bros. & Co., Philadelphia: Paints. Represented by 
Hector M. Gordon, W. G. McIntyre, 8S. W. Gifford. 

Hart & Coonky CoMPaANy, New Britain, Conn.: Steel Registers. 
Represented by W. E Stevens, G. B. A. Baker. 

HreNDEE Mra. Company, Springfield, Mass.: Indian Motor Cycle. 
Represented by W. F. Hapgood. 

W. A. Ives Myre, Company, Wallingford, Conn.: Mephisto Auger 
and Expansion Bits. Represented by Adolph Perlroth. 

Lisk Mre. Company, Canandaigua, N. Y.: Enameled, Galvanized 


Card and Paper 
Represented by C. A. 


Represented by 


Represented 


Anti-Rust Tinware, Nickel Plated Copper Ware. Repre- 
sented by C. F. Watson. 
Massasoir Company, Chester, Mass.: Abrasive Wheels. Repre- 


sented by E. P. Marsh. 

MASSACHUSETTS SAw WorkKS, Chicopee Falls, Mass.: Hack Saw 
Blades and Frames, Saw Specialties, Nail Sets, Center and 
Prick Punches. Represented by H. F. Strout. 

Moore Drop Foreine Company, Springfield, Mass.: Wrenches, 
Blacksmith Tongs. Represented by A. H, Chapin, F. D. 
Fuller. 

Morsr Twist Deitt & MACHINE COMPANY, New Bedford, Mass. : 
Drills, Milling Cutters. 

Norra Mre. Company, Waterbury, Conn.: Oil Cans, Auto, Bi- 
eyele and Motor Cycle Pumps. Represented by G. W. See- 
ton. 

OH!O VARNISH Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Chi-namel graining, 
staining and varnishing materials. Represented by Fred 
Crooks. 

CHARLES PARKER COMPANY, Meriden, Conn.: Vises, Coffee Mills, 
Wood Screws. Represented by A. W. Proudman. 

PERFECTED Se_F-LIGHTING MANTLE COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. : 
Mantles for Vapor Lamps. Represented by J. R. Gilfillan 
and P. C. Adams. 

PERKINS Mra. Company, Westfield, Mass. : 
resented by Charles Hall. 

PHILADELPHIA LAWN Mower Company, Philadelphia : Represent- 
ed by E. E. Hawks. 

Pike Mro. Company, Pike. N. H.: Abrasive Stones, Tool Grind- 
ers. Represented by John A. Winters, Herbert R. Conner. 

PoTato IMPILBMENT COMPANY, Traverse City, Mich.: Represented 
by B. H. Sheldon, R. M. Emerson. 

E. F. Reece Company, Greenfield, Mass.: Screw Plates, Taps 

and Dies. Represented by Geo. H. Kilkins. 


Arabesque Ware. Rep- 
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Carpenters’ and Mechanics’ 
Too!s. Represented by I. Raymond Ives. 

SHARPLES SrpaRaTon COMPANY, West Chester, Pa.: Cream Sep- 
arators. Represented by W. H. Cooney and L. M. Somes, 
SueLey Spring Iftince Company, Shelby, Ohio: Wrought Build- 

ers’ Hardware. Represented by J. N. Limeburner. 

STANDARD PAINT CoMPaANyY, Boston: Paints. Represented by 
Charles Earnshaw. 

STANDARD Toor, Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Twist Drills, Taps, 
Reamers, Milling Cutters. Represented by Charles F. 
Loughead and B. Van Camp. 

Staniry Works, New Britain, Conn.: Builders’ Hardware. Rep- 
resented by W. E. Stevens, G. B. A. Baker. 

L. S. Srarrerr Company, Athol, Mass.: Mechanics’ Tools. 
resented by H. E. Masters. 

H. D. Smtru Company, Plantsville, Conn.: Wrenches, Chisels, 
Screwdrivers, Double Delight Ice Cream Freezer. Repre- 
sented by C. W. Camp. 

THORNE Houp-Fast Merat Bar Company, Troy, N. Y.: Eclipse 
Threshold Bar. Represented by B. F. Burdick. 

WADSWORTH-HOWLAND Company, Boston: Paints. 
by F. D. Lantz. 

WALLINGFoRD Mro. Company, Wallingford, Vt.: Steel Goods, 
including an interesting exposition of the processes of man- 
ufacture as well as of the finished goods. C. A. Hoagland 
was in charge and was assisted by W. R. Chamberlain. 

F. E. Wetits & Son Company, Greenfield, Mass.: Screw Plates, 
Taps and Dies. Represented by George H. Wilkins. 

A. WitnHeLM Company, Reading, Pa.: Paints. Represented by 
E. T. Gould, W. H. Dennis. 

YALE & Towner Mra. Company, Stamford, Conn.: Builders’ Hard- 
ware, Door Checks, Padlocks, &c., Represented by L. C. 
Walker, C. B. ‘Alford. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The presidential address of Samuel 
Lowell, was an able and thoughtful document. 
part as follows: 


The past year has been full of difficulties and perplexi- 
ties, and we are just emerging from under the clouds of 
great doubt and financial depression and the smile of pros- 
perity is illuminating the face of trade again. We shall, 
however, be no farther along in life’s great school if from 
these experiences we have not learned great lessons, and one 
of the most important of these is that of readjustment, for 
the period through which we have just passed has made new 
conditions into which we must enter in the future. 


A Quickened Conscience. 

We are facing a most interesting epoch in our nation’s 
history. Ideals are higher, the national conscience through 
the examples set and enforced in many instances by our for- 
mer chief executive and many others in high authority has 
been greatly quickened, and men are finding that honesty 
is best even if compelled by policy to so act, and there will 
be fewer manufacturers in the years to come who will put 
up 17 yd. packages of Picture Wire and call it 25 yd., and 
short count and short weight and short measure goods will 
receive the condemnation they deserve. 

Parcel Post. 

Much has been written and said about the portending 
evils of the parcel post which is being pressed for passage 
by those high in authority and bitterly opposed by many mer- 
chants in our country. Many splendid arguments have been 
made and much intemperate talk has been indulged in 
throughout it all, while the natural causes which led to the 
projection of such a bill into Congress have been entirely 
overlooked or ignored. 

All sorts of reasons have been given as to the conception 
of the bill, while so far as I am able to learn the great pop- 
ulation of our country has never been consulted as to why 
it should not have a more convenient and cheaper form 
of delivery. It will be well, therefore, for us to think back 
as to the natural causes that led to efforts to pass a parcel 
post bill. We have only to look to the abuses heaped upon 
merchants and the public alike by those great common car- 
riers, the express companies, to find a ready answer, and 
had one-tenth the efforts of our associations and press been 
expended in attempting to bring them to justice? parcel post 
would not be heard of. Here is a tangible illustration of 
the law of supply and demand being 
abused by great common carriers. You 
have not to go back very far to remem- 
ber how much inferior the service to-day 
is on all the express lines than formerly, while rates have 
been continually increased as an added source of irritation. 
The large express companies’ contract with the railroads is 
such as to practically throttle any attempt at defense by 
competitors, and yet beyond a faint attempt. which was 
abortive in effect, on the part of the Boston merchants no 
real attempt has been made to demand from our States and 
Government better service and just rates from these great 
express companies. They seem to be beyond the reach of 
the general public, and it is not to be wondered at that the 
public has at last looked to the Government for relief. 

It has been often asserted that the parcel post bill is a 
child of the catalogue houses. I don’t believe they are the 
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parents, but they, seeing it was a “ likely child,” doubtless 
would like to adopt it. 

But in the event of its passage we will all have an equal 
privilege in using it, and while some may suffer at first, the 
great law of compensation will at last prevail, for so great 
a service as this would render could not 
alone be utilized for fattening two or 
three catalogue houses. Calm judgment 
would show that such structure would 
soon fal] from unstable equilibrium. 

Let us remember that trade, like water, flows in natural 
chanvels and along lines of least resistance, and if it be- 
comes dammed in places woe be to obstruction in its path 
when it breaks loose, for it will then surely cut for itself 
new channels, deeper sometimes than the old. No catalogue 
house can live longer than the support it receives from the 
public warrants, and if it is honest in its treatment of the 
public it will continue to live till changes occur to displace 
it. 


Will Confer 
Equal Privileges. 


If these houses are dishonest, please be honest 
enough with yourself to believe that the maxim 
of Abraham Lincoln still prevails: “ You can 
fool all the people some of the time and some of 
«the people all of the time, but you can’t fool all the people 
all of the time.” You must give the people as a whole credit 
for being intelligent. 

I would therefore urge that with your efforts against 
parcel post legislation you put an equal amount of effort in 
protesting against the treatment we are receiving both in 
rates and service from the great express companies. We 
have only to look at the enormous dividends paid by three 
of these companies the past few years to know we are justi- 
fied in our complaints. 


Association a Pioneer. 


Let us not forget that we were one of the parent organi- 
zations and we should keep our name and ambitions of the 
highest. Our children are scattered all over our land and 
have gone into other countries. We can with pride say, 
“Behold our children. Though they be mightier than we, 
they are our children and the good they do is the good we 
have done.” 

One of the plans we should make at this convention is 
for a larger organization that will take in at least 500 mem- 
bers, and in this way strengthen our influence along all 
lines. There are many reasons for banding together. 

The good derived from association membership is greater 
than you can measure by immediate results, for you meet 
men of kindred minds, and there is pleasure in this and in 
the exchange of ideas there is added pleasure, for life is not 
made up of what you can get out of it only, but what you 
can give to it of your own self. 

This is one of the avenues in which we may enter to do 
effective and helpful work by the spirit of co-operation. 
Let us each do his part by a contribution of himself. 


Public 
Support. 


HOW TO MAKE ADVERTISING PAY. 


Geo. J. Bassett of Jno. E. Bassett & Co., New Haven, 
Conn., read a valuable paper on advertising and how to 
make it pay. Mr. Bassett, in view of his success in ad- 
vertising his own business, is well qualified to discuss the 
subject. His paper was substantially as follows: 


Does advertising pay? is a question that has been asked 
ever since printer’s ink was invented, and probably long 
before that, in some of its many forms. Advertising has 
many guises and disguises, but to most of us it suggests 
first of all printer’s ink, and it is that form of advertising 
that I’m going to talk about. 

Now to answer the question, Does advertising pay? I 
should say from my own viewpoint, No; positively no! I 
don’t mean by that that no printed advertising pays. It 
would be as foolish to say that as to say that all advertising 
pays. But what I do mean is that of all the money spent in 
advertising in this country 


Mere Than One-Half Is Thrown Away. 


I believe that just as thoroughly as I believe that some 
advertising does pay; but, of course, I cannot prove it any 
more than the next advertising solicitor who calls on you 
can prove that his own pet publicity project will double 
your business in a year. Take any newspaper or magazine 
to-day and it’s just chock full of ads. of every blessed thing 
that man in his inventive wisdom ever produced to draw 
shekels out of a gullible public. ~ 

The solicitor will tell you of the millions made in adver- 
tising; how Smith made the public cough up good money for 
his cough drops; how Jones made the public pay the profit 
while he “ paid the freight ;” and- Robinson—well, he won't 
tell you much about Robinson, for the Robinsons are the 
fellows who pay the advertising bills of the Smiths and the 
Joneses. You'll find them advertising in every paper you 


look at, and the funny thing about it is that they think 
They'll tell you they 


advertising—their kind of ad.—pays. 
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believe in “‘ keeping their names before the public,” as if the 
public cared where they keep their names. 


They Keep on Saying 
in the papers, “ I keep Hardware,” “I keep Hardware,” over 
and over and over again. What would you think of a man 
who confined his conversation to one or two such phrases? 
You’d think he was a bit narrow in his intellect, wouldn’t 
you? 

But there are a lot of good, live, hustling merchants 
whose advertising is built on just such lines, and many of 
them are successful. But they are successful not on account 
of their advertising, but in spite of it. Many of those men 
would make a lot more money if they dropped their adver- 
tising entirely. They, at least, would not be paying for the 
other fellow’s space. 


The Secret of Advertising. 


But I’m wandering from my subject. I am supposed 
to tell you how to make advertising pay, and not how to 
waste money just for the pleasure of seeing your name in 
print. To my mind the secret of the whole matter is to tell 
your story to the public in such a way that the public will 
take notice, 

But, first of all, you’ve got to have a story—you’ve got 
to have something to sell. All Hardwaremen have plenty 
of story material lying around loose all ready to be prop- 
erly edited and placed before the public. Of course, you can- 
not dope out Hardware so it will sound as interesting to the 


_average woman as dry goods or to the average man as wet 


goods, but still you can touch it up so it will come in ahead 
of the “ also rans.” 
Making Use of Your Personality. 

If you’ve been in the Hardware business very long you 
must have acquired some kind of a personality—either you’re 
a grouchy pessimist, or a fool optimist, or some shade of 
color in between, or perhaps just a bit off color. Now, in 
writing your advertisements just give them a touch of the 
same personality you inflict on a customer when you catch 
one. A house-to-house talk with a customer makes a mighty 
good advertisement, and the intelligent reader can usually 
supply the verbal seasoning which you omitted. 

The trouble is you won’t do it. I’ve —— merchants 
who could talk a deaf and dumb man into buying a Phono- 
graph, but who couldn’t any more write a decent ad. than 
they could build a flying machine. They would manage, 
after mixing perspiration with profanity for half an hour, 
to produce something like this: 


N. B.—TAKE NOTICE 
JOHN SMITH & CO. 


Hardware, Nails and Builders’ Supplies 
LOWEST PRICES 


Comr ONE Comer ALL 





Then he’ll publish that and confide to you afterward that 
advertising doesn’t pay; he knows, he tried it. and yet 


It’s Easy Enough to Write Interesting Advertisements, 
provided you know your business and believe in it. If you’re 
a good salesman and wish to sell a customer a Saw, you'll 
tell him things about that Saw that will interest him; you 
believe it’s a good Saw and you’ll make him believe it, too. 
Now, if you put that same spellbinding act down in black 
and white, polish it off a little—not too much—cut out the 
superfluous words and give it a catchy heading you'll have 
an ad. that will go, because it has your personality back of 
it. 

And if you keep at it for a while you’ll acquire a certain 
form, and people will talk about your ads. and you will be- 
ceme prosperous and happy. 

Of course, I’m speaking now of advertisements in news- 
papers in cities of moderate size, I am not advocating the 
buying of high-priced space in columns of metropolitan 
dailies, unless the advertiser is willing to give a lot of intelli- 
gent thought to the use he will make of such space. ‘There 
must be some sense of proportion. 

I knew a merchant in a small town whose ads. were al- 
ways read with interest because they were original. Some 
one stole his Horse Blanket one day, and for months after- 
ward in his advertisements he would berate the cuss who 
stole that Blanket. It may not have been good advertising, 
but it certainly attracted some attention. 


Frequent Changes. 

Newspaper ads. should be changed often—in dailies at 
least two or three times a week. People tire of reading an 
ad. more than once. Have an attractive heading, but have 
one that belongs to the rest of the ad.; and, above all, don’t 
use a lot of catch phrases which are older than the Spring- 
field Republican, and which kill an ad. from the start. Don’t 
try to advertise all the goods in your store on the same day. 
That sort of advertising is a bit ancient. 


Position and Typography. 


The position of your ad. in the paper should be selected 
with care, and it should always appear in the same space. I 
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also believe it pays to give special attention to the typeset- 
ting and arrangement of an ad., and in the occasional use of 
small and appropriate cuts. 

In my own case I have thought it best to have all news- 
paper ads. set up by a job printer, in order that the typog- 
raphy should be different from that of the surounding ads. 


The Use of Cuts. 


In this kind of chatty advertising I don’t believe in using 
many cuts. The little thumb nail sketches which you can 
stick up in one corner are good provided they are apropos 
to the line of talk you’re handing out. But it’s hard to get 
good ready made cuts. They are usually misfits. Most of 
them are too big, and the papers charge just the same per 
inch for bad cuts as they do for good stuff. So unless you 
have good and appropriate cuts to put in, don’t use any. 

Above all, don’t use cuts out of proportion to each other. 
I’ve seen the cut of a Putty Knife which was larger than 
the Lawn Mower next to it. 


Display Advertising. 


A big display advertisement is a kind of publicity cock- 
tail. It stimulates business, but should not be indulged in 
too often, as it’s an expensive habit. It should be made up 
mostly of ginger and should not be “dry.” It’s especially 
good for special sales and for seasonable goods. 


Street Car Advertising and Billboard Posters 


are good, but expensive methods, of making the public fa- 
miliar with your name, but they do not give you the same 
opportunity of telling your daily fairy tale as does the daily 
newspapers. I think they are especially good for firms who 
are not well known, and who wish to keep their names in the 
public eye. 


Circulars and Booklets. 


The carefully worded circular or booklet mailed to the 
proper people will often give excellent returns on the invest- 
ment. If it’s a circular letter it should be concise and not 
too long, if it’s a booklet it should be attractive and well 
printed. It doesn’t cost any more to mail a good booklet 
than a poor one, 

Don’t send a circular under a 1-cent stamp. If it’s good 
enough to send, it’s worth 2 cents at least. When a man 
opens an envelope, bearing a light green picture of Ben 
Franklin, he instinctively draws up the waste basket. It’s 
hard on Ben, but it’s true. There’s a psychological reason 
for it which I won’t stop to explain, 

Newspaper men and others will tell you that circular 
advertising doesn’t pay. Of course, they will; it doesn’t pay 
them. We do more or less of this kind of advertising, and 
one day a customer said to me: “ Why don’t you advertise 
in the newspapers? Now and then I get some little booklet 
from you, but I’ve never seen your ad. in the papers.” I 
told him that we advertised in all the newspapers every day, 
and that the fact he had noticed the booklet and not the 
newspaper ad. spoke well for the former. 

To sum up the whole advertising proposition, I would say 
this: Study your local conditions, select your mediums with 
care, change your ads. frequently, and don’t for a moment 
think that advertising will pay unless you give it the same 
intelligent-and constant attention that you give to the other 
details of your business. 


PRICING OF GOODS. 


D. Fletcher Barber, Chandler & Barber, Boston, read 
an interesting paper entitled “Pricing of Goods,” as 
follows: 


The question of proper pricing of goods is so necessary 
that it needs no apology or argument. It is done, however, 
in many instances in a slipshod manner that does not re- 
flect credit upon merchants, and is often not as progressive 
as the general condition of the establishment would seem to 
warrant. 

We have seen in some otherwise splendid stores clerks 
having to take down slovenly looking books or lists which 
strongly reminded one of a poorly kept scrap book, or list 
of little value; and, furthermore, took a good deal of valu- 
able time of customer and clerk trying to find the proper 
price. 

What the Customer Thinks. 


I say valuable time, for while the time of any merchant 
or clerk is valuable, when the time of the customer is taken 
up or rather consumed, this is valuable indeed, as you can 
well understand that when the customer is not interested 
in looking at goods, but has to wait while you or the clerk 
is trying to find something apparently unfamiliar, his 
thoughts are probably something like this, “That man 
doesn’t know the price, and doesn’t know where to find it, 
and I am going to get stuck.” 

Anything that will lead a customer to such a conclusion 
is not conductive to increased business, which is the goal to- 
ward which we are all striving. 
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Office Price Book. 


I maintain that even if the store is so small that only one 
clerk is needed to attend to the business, the pricing should 
be done at the office—that is, the proprietor should have the 
new or corrected prices in his office price book, and the store 
price list or lists should be corrected from that. Too gen- 
erally the price is made on the box, or on the article, and 
no attention is paid to correcting the office price book. 

No one, even the storekeeper with one clerk, can afford 
to spend time running about the store to gather up prices 
scattered about on shelves or goods, as with such a hap- 
hazard way of doing things there can be no regularity, and 
customers soon find out this fact, and will prefer to do their 
trading where there is more system and attention paid to this 
important matter. Where they find there is close attention 
paid to this work and the lists present a clean and attractive 
appearance it shows on its face that the matter is looked after 
closely, and therefore the prices must be right. 

We think therefore, first, we should aim for the best re- 
sult with the least amount of work. 

Second, we wish to find the most expeditious and exact 
way of pricing and finding the price. 

Third, we wish to find some way of duplicating these 
price lists with the least amount of time and energy. 


Chandler 2 Barber’s Method. 

I have here some samples of our old system of pricing, 
which consisted of the price cards formerly issued by Mr. 
Root of Detroit, but which we have bought for a number of 
years from The Iron Age of New York City. These easily 
became defaced, and in the case of such articles as Files, 
Drills, &c., which are covered with grease, the lists in a 
short time become entirely illegible. 

To correct this, we used to punch holes through the lists, 
cover them with celluloid, and fasten the two sides with 
ordinary brass fasteners, such as are used for paper. This 
involved the making of the office price list and the copying 
on to these cards. This, of course, was a good deal of work, 
and often mistakes were made which could not be found out 
except by careful supervision, or after a period of time dur- 
ing which we have lost more or less according to the extent 
of the error. 

Some time ago we gave this matter a good deal of at- 
tention, and with the assistance of some of our friends, the 
jobbers and others, we were able to find a loose leaf price 
list which seemed of suitable size, and after a rough draft 
of the pages had been made, these were given to the stenog- 
rapher, who made duplicates. As many copies can be made 
as are necessary, and one page is inserted in the store list, 
which is hung on brackets like the sample which we have 
here, and which is protected on both sides by celluloid face. 

Of course, only one side of the sheet is used, but as we 
have a number of duplicates this is not an item to be con- 
sidered. We can therefore make as many price lists for 
salesmen as may be needed, and we are sure that they are- 
all alike, so that if corrections have to be made, they are 
made so that all the lists are exactly alike. 

Even if the store is too small to have a typewriter, or 
the duplicating machines, this plan may be adopted by using 
the carbon sheet and a hard pencil or stylus; but, of course, 
it would be necessary to hold the sheets firmly. This is done 
by pins or screws inserted in the perforations wherever they 
occur. When we have done this we have taken two boards 
having a brass screw inserted from the back, and, after the 
sheets were in, putting on the nuts which hold them firmly 
in place. It is necessary to have two boards so as to use 
both sides of the sheet. 


RUNNING A STORE BY DEPARTMENTS. 


An interesting and suggestive paper on running a 
Hardware business by departments was read by H. L. 
Russell, J. Russell & Co., Holyoke, Mass. The paper was 
based on the experience of the house in this direction, 
and was as follows: 


This subject was doubtless assigned to your humble ser- 
vant for the reason that our concern has had some experi- 
ence the past two or three years in that line. You will ask 
the usual question, “ Why should a Hardware store be run 
on a department basis?” and you can honestly ask, “ Don’t 
I make money enough to go to the Hardware convention 
and summer outing each year, get three regular meals a 
day, lay aside a little money and enlarge my stock each 
year?” Yes, that is all so, but would you not like to do all 
this a little more systematically and so you could know 
just how you did it. 

Department means division and division means divid- 
ing up work and responsibility. Responsibility is a long 
word, and all you Hardwaremen recognize the meaning of 
it. How hard it is to get men to assume work and duties 
to relieve the head of the concern. 

By dividing the responsibility and work we get a system 
which is the key to the above trouble. 

On the size and conditions of a store depend the use- 
fulness and adaptability of departments. Ordinarily a pro- 
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prietor having four to five clerks can keep track of his busi- 
iness in guod shape, but when that number is increased and 
they are upstairs, downstairs, in the back store, side alleys, 
&c., it is hard work to keep in line. 


The Usual Way of Running a Hardware Store 


is to educate each and every clerk to know the entire stock 
in order that he can wait on any customer anywhere he 
may be called. Every clerk has his liking and they mosi 
all like to sell Jack Knives. You will agree that every man 
has a particular calling for some branch of the business. 

The usua] method of keeping up stock is to have a wani 
book in which articles that the firm are low on may be put 
down as they are discovered by the different clerks, the pro- 
prietor generally ordering from this book if he does not find 
time to look over the stock himself. If someone forgets to 
make note of goods that are low how hard it is to find out 
who is to blame—most always the other fellow. 

Then there is trouble in keeping the retail shelf boxes 
filled and also trouble in putting back goods taken down 
when shown to customers; also trouble on special prices 
made to friend customers, and trouble on goods returned or 
exchanged. 

A Department Basis. 

The method of starting in on a department basis is 
tedious and expensive, and just a word of advice; if you 
ever do it engage some expert to do it for you. All goods 
should be divided into groups, for example: 

1, Nails, Tacks, &c. 7, Paints, Oils, &c. 

2, Iron and Steel. 8, Blacksmiths’ Supplies. 
3, Machinists’ Tools. 9, Agricultural Tools. 

4, Carpenters’ Tools. 10, Roofing. 

5, Cutlery. 11, Miscellaneous. 

G6, Builders’ Hardware. 

This division looks plain and easy, but it is a question 
in some cases where to draw the line. Once divided, how- 
ever, it is settled and the goods belong to the department 
they are named in. 


Each Department Should Be Kept by Itself; 
that is, the goods in each department should be separated 
from other departments. If the store is large enough and 
the trade warrants it, let one man have charge of each de- 
partment. If not, then let one man take charge of two or 
three departments that may be of similar character. 

For instance, one man can look after Machinists’ Tools, 
Carpenters’ Tools and Cutlery. Another man after Build- 
ers’ Hardware and Nails, and another man after Iron and 
Steel and Blacksmiths’ Hardware. 

In our own business we have given each manager of de- 
partment or departments full charge of same. He buys the 
goods or makes out requisitions for the office to send by mail. 
In other words, he buys the goods and is responsible to see 
that they sell. On new lines of any size they would consult 
with the house before placing any order. 


These Managers Are Responsible 
for the location of goods and marking of same, and just a 
word about marking the goods—each article and package is 
marked with number of department, cost and resale price of 
same. They must keep up their stock, and they will because 
they know no one else will. 

They know where goods are located, and can tell the price 
without looking as a rule. In case the price is not in their 
mind, the price is on the article in their hand and not on a 
card, which they might otherwise have to look up. 


Where the Traveling Man Comes In. 

All of you know the value of a drummer’s acquaintance. 
What a valuable man a traveling man is to the retailer. He 
always has new points and information to give free of 
charge. He should see the man that fires the gun. Many 
times a proprietor will buy goods of an enthusiastic repre- 
sentative who can give all the points necessary to resell the 
goods, even before they arrive, and how many times can he 
impart that same fire and brimstone to the clerks. Ten 
chances to one he will forget to mention it, and if he does it 
sounds second hand, and by the time the clerk gives it to the 
customer it is three times and out. 

It interests the managers, however, to get these good talk- 
ing points, as they can use them to move the goods, and each 
manager likes to make his department show the best, for he 
has a pride about it, and also knows it is for his interest, as 
the showing will appear before the man who makes out his 
payroll. 

Cash and Credit Slips 


are used similar to the regular department stores. These 
slips are made out with name of articles, number of, depart- 
ment, selling and cost prices; also initial or number of clerk 
making sale. This may seem a long story, but once started 
it is easy. These slips are sent to the office where a clerk 
figures the profit on same by departments. 


Results Each Day and Month. 


At the end of each day you can see your total sales and 
the amount of profit by departments or total. Every month 
these departments are figured in such a way that you can 
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tell the gross and net percentage of profit, and while a man 
knows, as a rule, that it costs 15 per cent. of net profit to 
run his store, he does not begin to realize it until he sees it 
in black and white on a piece of paper. 


mportance of Knowing Co%. 


If the trade in general knew the cost of conducting busi- 
ness there would be less cutting of prices. If a department 
does not figure a profit that looks sufficient you can raise 
the prices to a point that will give it a showing, and if you 
find it does not pay then discontinue that class of goods. The 
inventory is also a story teller. 

When a Department Is Started 


the stock of same is taken and placed on record. To this 
is added the amount of goods bought and from the same 
the amount of goods sold is deducted. At the end of six 
months stock can be taken and if the inventory does noi 
agree with the record in the office there are two reasons 
why. You have made a mistake or the goods have disap- 
peared. 

Another feature of figuring all sales is you can easily 
note any sales made at a small profit, as they show up on the 
sheet you figure the profit on. Many sales will show an 
error in the marking of goods, and in case goods are returned 
you can at once locate the man who sold them and find out 
the difficulty. 

An important and interesting feature is to note the per- 
centage of profit on different lines of goods. That line show- 
ing the most profit is the line to be pushed hardest. 


Makes Plain Who’s Who and What’s What. 


A department store is not, however, al] milk and honey 
and there is trouble, as in any other place. It costs money 
to keep it up and if you lose a cog out of the system it has 
to be repaired the same as any other wheel. It does, how- 
ever, decide the question who is who and what is what and 
places each man where he belongs, with a check on his 
work, 

—_>--e——____—_ 


Reading Hardware Company’s New Quarters. 


HE Reading Hardware Company, New York, has 
=. about completed the arrangement of its new head- 
quarters, at 50-52 Franklin street, being the latest ac- 
quisition to what is fast becoming a recognized Hard- 
ware district. The removal was accomplished about 
February 1, as then announced, the interval having been 
utilized in establishing the various departments per- 
manentiy. The street floor and basement are each 92 x 
48 ft., the former containing executive and general offices, 
inclosed sample room, wall cabinet sample cases, city 
and contract departments. The stock, packing and ship- 
ping rooms are on the floor below. The office of C. S. 
Packard, manager, is at the left in entering, and directly 
opposite on the other side is a room set apart for meet- 
ings or the use of officers of the company as occasion 
requires. Adjoining it is another well equipped space for 
high class contract work and estimating from specifica- 
tions, blue prints, &c. Between these offices is a sample 
room, 24 x 29 ft., exceptionally well located and well 
lighted. The general offices for accountants, &c., occupy 
a space, 17 x 34 ft., about in the center of the floor, in 
front of which is a railed space, 10 x 17 ft., for the city 
department salesmen handling pick-up orders. 

All Hardware and Electric Fixtures are of special de- 
sign, and made to order in the company’s own works, 
which with the ornamental metal grille work, hanging 
sign and outdoor front is in a Verde effect around a 
crystallized center, the general effect of which resembles 
old Belgian bronze. All partitions are of quartered oak 
and beveled glass, the furniture, desks and similar appur- 
tenances being in harmony. There are many other busi- 
ness conveniences, such as electric bells and speaking 
tubes connecting the two floors, &c. Actual stock on hand 
is instantly ascertained without going off the floor by re- 
ferring to records at the desks, which are kept accurate 
by adding goods received and deducting whatever goes 
out. The company is now carrying on the premises dou- 
ble the amount of goods formerly kept in stock at 96-98 
Reade street. 

a 


Tue CoLtonraL CorpaGe ComMpaNy, Toronto, Canada. 
manufacturing Cordage and Binder Twine, has appointed 
Cc. K. Turner & Son, Inc., 116 Broad street, New York, 
its representatives to handle its products. They are 


equipped to give prompt and accurate information and 
have authority to quote lowest prices for export. 
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TRADE ETHICS. 


Extracts from an address before the Nebraska 
Retail Hardware Nathan Rob- 
erts, Omaha. 


Association by 


OST of us make mistakes of the head :ather than the 

heart. Remember that work is only a means and 

that character is the end. The first part of our business 

life I will touch on is dishonorable competition and its 
dire results. 

Under this head there are many ugly phases, but 
I am glad to be able to state that the world is getting 
better, and what would have been considered fair some 
years back is now frowned on and cast upon the muck 
heap to rot with many other obnoxious odofts. Men 
of brain and character to-day reflect upon ethical laws 
before doing that which only like the boomerang returns 
with twofold force to injure and destroy. 

While competition is said to be the life of business, it 
is also certainly the death of many merchants. Are we 
aiming to avoid dishonorable competition, although its 
strenuousness sometimes strains integrity? 

Baiting Our Competitor’s Known Customers 

in any way, I consider dishonorable, and especially so 
where baits are offered on goods in a standard class of 
market or known values at prices that net a loss. One 
doing this has for his only motive the discrediting 
of his competitor in the mind of his customer. This may 
bear fruit as intended, or your competitor may suffer in 
mental integrity and financial loss, but many years of 
observation in the retail business has taught me that 
the man who steals in this way will be before the bar 
of justice sooner or later for wrongdoing, and the cus- 
tomer gained in this manner will not net him any appre- 
ciable results in the growth of his business. 

Closely allied to this form of piracy and, in fact, ‘I 
believe first cousin to it, is the vicious habit of rash price 
cutting, which having the same object in view as baiting 
and carrying with it the same ulterior results, becomes 
the death of many merchants and is a direct violation 
of ethical laws. 


Discounting Our Competitor’s Character, 


goods or mode of doing business, is dishonorable and non- 
ethical, and I fear many are our temptations along this 
line. But I am convinced that with the growth, influence 
and good fellowship of our association meetings, this un- 
worthy phase of business experience is slowly but surely 
giving place to the nobler attribute of speaking well of 
them and their mode of business. This makes business 
life more pleasant and brings friends instead of enemies. 
Even our customers think better of us if we speak well 
of our competitors, and our practice of ethical laws bear 
luscious fruit. 
Our Customers Are Largely Influenced 

to or from us to the extent that we inculcate into our 
business the right spirit. Who can estimate the value of 
and advantage to be gained by a sunny, cheerful, friendly 
ethical disposition in our touch with the public? Do we 
make our customers interest our interest? 

Does a sympathetic word and the glad hand cost us 
anything? Rather is it not one of our most valued assets? 
Did not the glad hand extended by Peter at the gate 
beautiful to the lame beggar raise him to his feet and 
set him dancing and shouting for joy? 

What a privilege is ours for the using. We do not 
mean to be dishonest, but nevertheless we are practicing 
from day to day methods and manners that shown forth 
in the limelight of ethics would; surprise us were we to 
see ourselves as others see us. 

I refer to the petty incongruities of speech and man- 
ner of dealing with the public. An article is not good 
because you have fallen into the habit of saying it is; 
a price is not the best because you say so; an article may 
be of full value for the price asked, or price may be as low 
as you will sell it for. I believe the public should know 
exactly the merits or demerits of any article they wish 
to buy, and only to the extent to which we practice this 
spirit will the public have confidence in our integrity. 
Let us deliver the goods; that is what counts. 
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Relations with Jobber and Manufacturer 

Our dealings with the distributers of goods, whether 
jobber or manufacturer, are not always in accordance 
with the true spirit of moral philosophy. Do we not 
often find ourselves looking for causes of complaint 
where none exist or are so trifling that they are scarcely 
worthy of consideration? Is the spirit in which we enter 
these claims not tainted with a desire to get something 
for less value than that agreed upon? Let us be just 
to all, and we will be just to ourselves. 

Discounting Bills 
at the time limit for such discounts, is, I hope, a favored 
pastime with many of you. I believe it is wrong and 
unjust and a breach of contract to allow remittances to 
lapse over the time specified, and 1 believe should we 
for any reason let the time pass it is more honorable to 
let it rest until maturity. 

It is true that jobbers, manufacturers and others prac- 
tice things in their trade dealings that are not always 
just or even have a semblance of right, but they are few 
and far between, and is it proper that we should play 
with fire by imitating them? Rather should we not set 
them an example of true ethical prineiples in all our 
dealings and so raise the business world to even a 
higher standard than it now enjoys? 

Moral Truth, 
or conformity of word to thought is a fixed ethical prin- 
ciple, and is it not a fact that the lack of it to a more or 
less extent in all of us becomes a millstone about our 
necks, which if not corrected will sooner or later drown 
us in the sea of mercantile oblivion. 

Need I point to the temptation that comes to us daily 
in buying or selling, trading or bartering, to refrain from 
giving expression in words to the thoughts of the heart. 
Shrewdness may be the quality of nice discernment, but 
it has no place in the man of moral ethical principles. 

Selling to the Retailer’s Customers, 

Before I close this paper I must touch on an ethical 
proposition from the other fellow’s viewpoint. I refer 
to the attitude of the jobber and manufacturer toward 
the man who finds a market for their wares. Is it right, 
just and ethical that parties who depend upon, and look 
to you .and I to find a market for their goods to sell 
anything great or small to the consumer that you have 
created and fostered as a channel for the merchandise 
that you buy of him? If he continues in his methods, to- 
gether with the inroads made by our friends, the mail or- 
der house, we will arrive at that deplorable condition of 
old Mother Hubbard’s poor dog. 


Integrity, Truth, Fairness. 

In getting together these few rambling thoughts, I 
will have attained the object in view should some one at 
least find suggestion, inspiration or instruction, some- 
thing he can take home, apply and receive good from. I 
love the Hardware business, and it has always afforded 
me at least a pleasure, if not at all times a profit equal 
to the energy put forth. I plead for higher ideals in our 
business methods, a closer regard to living by the strict- 
est conception of the meaning of integrity, truth and 
fairness. I wish that each and every one of us may so 
live as to uplift and ennoble the business, so that when 
we shal! have crossed the great divide it may be truly 
said of us that the business in which we were engaged 
and the world at large is better for our having been in it. 

cceeneuadaiilimdiaitinn- 

KLEIN & CARTER, White Plains, N. Y.. have purchased 
a building on the corner of Railroad and Lexington ave- 
nues, which they will remodel to accommodate their 
growing Hardware business. The firm carries Builders 
aud General Hardware, Sporting Goods, Cutlery. &c.. and 
makes a specialty of warm air heating, sheet metal work. 
roofing and job work. When alterations are completed 
the firm expects to have one of best appointed Hardware 
stores in Westchester County. 
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SAMUEL H. Bicetow, Bigelow & Dowse Company. Bos- 
ton, Mass., has returned to business after an alsence of 
several weeks, due to ill health. Mr. Bigelow’s illness 
caused much anxiety among his many friends and all 
are happy to see him restored to his usual health. 
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Keuffel @ Esser Company's 1909 Catalogue. 


HE Keuffel & Esser Company, 127 Fulton street, New 

* York, with general offices and factory at Hoboken, 
N. J., has issued the thirty-third edition of its cata- 
logue, referring to its extensive line of Drawing Mate- 
rials, Surveying Instruments, Measuring Tapes and 
Draftsmen’s Supplies. The book, of 560 pages, is a 
marked advance on previous editions, is substantially 
bound and effectively illustrated in colors. An important 
change in general arrangement is found in the creation 
of a special section for drafting office furniture, which 
is now regarded as an important line of manufacture. 
Interspersed throughout the book are illustrations show- 
ing the interior of the general office and factory buildings 
at Hoboken, as well as glimpses of the company’s branch 
stores in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 
and Montreal. The entire book has been copyrighted 
anl, in addition, separately, about 400 illustrations and 
much of the text have been copyrighted. 


Cashing Salesmen’s Checks. 


HE following crisp and suggestive letter is from a 
well-known New England house: 


We have a favor to ask manufacturers and jobbers in 
behalf of all Hardware dealers. It is this: 

Please do not send out new men among strangers to 
get your personal or firm checks cashed. It is “ rough” 
on the men, as it is decidedly unpleasant to ask favors 
of strangers, and it is annoying to dealers, because if 
they refuse they feel hard hearted, while if they comply 
they feel “soft headed.” The custom is wholly unbusi- 
nesslike and should be discontinued. 








The Universal Washing Machine. 


The Rotary Washing Machine Company, 5223-5225 
McKissock avenue, St. Louis, Mo., is offering the washing 
machine shown herewith. It can be operated in either 
sitting or standing position. The gearing remains con- 





The Universal Washing Machine. 


nected whether the lid is open, closed or in an inter- 
mediate position. Operating the lever gives a fast motion 
for all ordinary washing, while the flywheel is used to 
obtain a slow motion for washing delicate articles, such 
as laces, &c. 

—__+_ --o___—__ 


_Steiner’s Family Motor. 


The Steiner Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., successor 
to the American Stove & Queensware Company, is the 
manufacturer of Steiner’s family motor which has been 
described and illustrated in our columns in connection 
with the operation of freezers, sewing machines, meat 
choppers, &c. A special point is made by the company 
of the adaptability of the motor to the operation of wash- 
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ing machines. The company furnishes a complete family 
outfit, consisting of one motor complete with 6 ft. of cord 
and switch plug, one washing machine, one wringer, one 
sewing machine attachment and one meat and vegetable 
cutter. 


a OS 
The P. @ H. Screen Door Catch. 
The device here illustrated is designed to hold screen 


doors tightly closed without the use of a hook and eye, 
and at the same time 
prevent rebounding and 
rattling when shut. It 
is put on the market 
by Peck-Hamre Mfg. 
Company, Berlin, Wis., 
and is made in two 
parts; that constitut- 
ing the catch being 
stamped from cold 
rolled steel, while the 
hasp or retaining arm 
is produced in like man- 
ner from lock spring 
steel. The latter car- 
ries a steel roller, F, 
which on closing passes 
over the beveled surface 
of the catch, and, drop- 
ping into the bevel D to E, reduces the slam of the door 
and holds it snug and tight. The weight of the catches 
is 17 lb. to the gross. They are packed one dozen in a 
pasteboard box, each catch being put up in an envelope 
with its screws. 





: 4 The P. € H. Screen Door Catch. 





. The Goodell-Pratt Bit Brace Extensions, 


The Goodell-Pratt Company, Greenfield, Mass., is of- 
fering the bit brace extension shown herewith. The 
tool consists of two pieces, the shank and a loose sleeve 
with milled opening, through which the shank of the bit 
is inserted. The loose sleeve operates on a very fine 
thread, which insures a strong and positive grip upon 


The Goodell-Pratt Bit Brace Eztensions. 


the shank of the bit. The extensions are made in two 

sizes, one in five lengths for following %-in. bits, and the 

other in two lengths for following %-in. bits. The tools 

are strongly and thoroughly made and well finished. 
—————— »-e___ 


Steinfeld Food Chopper. 


Steinfeld Bros., 620 Broadway, New York, have put 
on the market the Steinfeld food chopper here illustrated. 
As shown by Fig. 2 the cutting is done by a single self- 





Fig. 1.—Steinfeld Food Chopper. Fig. 2.—Outting Member. 


sharpening part, and by means of the clamp adjustment 
it will cut coarse, medium, fine and extra fine, according: 
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as the cutter is moved forward or back. The point is 
made that there are no knives to adjust; sharpen or lose, 
the adjustment being effected by setting the clamp near- 
est the crank at coarse, medium or fine cast in the one- 
piece body of the chopper, which, by it following the 
curved rib advances or recedes the cutter, so that the 
opening at the end, is larger or smaller as desired, 
thereby regulating the size of the cut product. 


—_—_9--- 


Dixon’s Stove Cement. 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. 
J., and 68 Reade street, New York, has put on the mar- 
ket Dixon’s stove cement, which is used for repairing 
broken stove or range brick linings and economically 
waking them practically as good as new. It is in the 
form of a dry, coarse powder, and the addition of a lit- 
tle water makes it instantly ready for use. It requires 
but little time to dry, and may be fired quickly after 
using. For rapid drying a small quantity of molasses 
may be added to the water. It is put up in 2%, 6 and 10 
lb. packages, in cases of 8, 1 and 1 dozen each, respec- 
tively. 

————— @p.-oe__ 


The Pennsylvania Ball Bearing Lawn 
Trimmer. 


The Supplee Hardware Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has added to its line the ball bearing lawn trimmer 
shown herewith. It is in effect a miniature Pennsy]- 





The Pennsylvania Ball Bearing Lawn Trimmer. 


vania mower and has an 8-in. drive wheel on the right 
hand side, with a small guide wheel on the left hand 
side, enabling the user to cut close to walls, fences, trees, 
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The Pyrozone. 


the Waterbury & Brown Mfg. Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., is offering a device for producing more nearly 
complete combustion, which can be attached to any 
stove or heating plant, 
replacing the _ first 
length of pipe. Its 
various parts are 
shown by the accom- 
panying illustration. 
There are two pipes, 
one within the other, 
with a \%-in. air space 
between them. The 
surrounding air is 
drawn in through the 
draft regulator A in 
the outside pipe, and 
is carried downward 
around the hot inside 
pipe K, around the 
inner pipe by the 
spiral wall J. The 
inner pipe being hot 
materially warms the 
air, which at the end 
of the spiral air cham- 
ber enters through the 
opening L into the 
hot blast pipe M, and 
is conducted into the 
midst of the fire. The 
air by the time it 
reaches the fire has 
become heated to 
practically the same 
temperature as_ the 
gases escaping in the smoke, and, consequently, it is ex- 
plained, causes them to be consumed, thus increasing the 
efficiency obtained from the fuel. It is said to burn the 
coal to a white ash, leaving no clinkers, and removes 
the danger of explosions. An additional merit is claimed 
for it in that it prevents creosoting and permits the use 
of a cheaper fuel without smoking or clogging the 
chimney. 





The Pyrozone. 





Pocket Screw Driver. 


The L. S. Starrett Company, Athol, Mass., and 132 
Liberty street, New York, has just brought out the 
Pocket screw driver, No. 560, for electricians and others, 
here shown. It is similar to the No. 557, except that the 
handle is covered with hard rubber for insulation from 
electrical currents, and is ribbed lengthwise to insure a 
firm grip in use. The four blades, each 3-82, 5-32, 4% and 
%3 in. wide are carried in the handle, and prevented by 
spring pressure from rattling or loss when the telescope 
handle is detached from the barrel. The handle is % 
in. in diameter, and the blade holding section % in. in 





Insulated Pocket Screw Driver for Electrictans. 


&c., thus removing the grass that is left after mowing 

with an ordinary machine. The trimmer is designed to 

do away with the use of grass hooks, sickles and shears. 
————_ opm... --- 


F. E. Kohler @ Co.’s Trowels, 


F. E. Kohler & Co., Canton, Ohio, are manufacturing 
4 line of trowels, including plastering, brick and point- 
ing trowels, made from bright cold rolled steel, with 
tinned steel shanks and varnished hardwood handles. 
The tinned shanks and varnished handles are referred to 
as increasing the attractiveness of the goods, which are 
also nicely packed. 





diameter, one fitting the other on a taper, friction tight, 
but quickly separable by a twist. 


——_o+oe ——_ 
The 400 Steel Level, Plumb and Rule. 


The Southington Hardware Company, Southington, 
Conn., New York office, C. E. Jennings & Co., 42 Murray 
street, is putting out the 400 steel level, plumb and rule, 
here reproduced. It is 24 in. long, 2% in. wide and % in. 
thick, graduated to one-eighths and one-fourths, and 
made of high carbon steel, accurately squared, ground 
and graduated. The tubular level glasses are mounted 
in heavy brass adjustable open caps 2 5-16 in. in diam- 
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eter, the spirit bubble being equally visible from either 
side. As the steel plate is unobstructed and flat on the 
back, it may be screwed on to a straight edge for level- 
ing. In lining up shafting it may be hung by means of 
hooks to the shafting for determining results. From the 





The 400 Stcel Level, Plumb and Rule. 


nature of the tool it occupies but little space, and is 
packed singly in a pasteboard box. It is marketed in 
gun metal finish with oxidized copper caps, and in nick- 
eled body with brass or oxidized copper caps. 

sete akcieaae 


The Dazey Family Churn. 


The accompanying il- 
lustration represents a 
glass churn made in four 
sizes by the Dazey Churn 
& Mfg. Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. The churns 
range in capacity from 3 
to 9 pints and will churn 
from 14 to 4% pints. They 
are described by the com- 
pany as being made of the 
highest grade material, 
durable, easy and smooth 
running, and affording a 
maximum yield. Made of 
glass, they are said to be 
easily cleaned and perfect- 
ly sanitary, having noth- 
ing to absorb the butter 
fat and become rancid. 
The castings are heavy 
and the turbine dasher se- 
cures increased agitation and quick results. Larger 
sizes not made of glass have a capacity of 3 and 6 gal., 
respectively. 





The Dazey Family Churn. 
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Myers’ Improved Grappling Harpoon Hay 
Fork. 


F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio, are introducing 
the hay fork shown herewith. The left hand illustration 
represents the fork ready to penetrate the hay before 
drawing up from the wagon into the mow. On the right 
is indicated the manner in which the fork tines spread 
when the fork is pushed into the hay, thus increasing 
the spread of the fork from 19 to 42 in., and more than 
doubling its capacity. The capacity of the fork is fur- 


Myers’ Improved Grappling Harpoon Hay Fork. 


ther increased by the elimination of a cross bar, which 
permits the hay, when the fork is forced into it, to crowd 
up to the cross head of the fork, and also acts as a self- 
closing device by throwing the levers apart and setting 
the barbs to the position required for holding the hay 
when the fork is being elevated from the wagon to the 
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imuw. The trip levers have a friction hinge, so that the 
fork always returns to the wagon with the barbs pock- 
eted ready to reload. Owing to the manner of threading 
the rope controlling the trip levers, the fork can be 
tripped from any angle, and, it is claimed, considerably 
easier than the old style double harpoon fork. A double 
harpoon hay fork is also made to which the above de- 
scription applies, except that it does not have the tine 
spreading feature. Both styles of fork are constructed 
of buggy spring steel, extra weight, with malleable levers 
and barbs. ~ 
ee nn 
Robertson’s Royal 1909 Power Saws. 

The power saw shown herewith, manufactured by the 
Robertson Drill & Tool Company, 1848 Niagara street, 
Buffalo, N. Y., is referred to as embodying all the mod- 
ern ideas of a high-class tool designed for use in the most 
exacting works. All surfaces are milled, and where prac- 
tical tongue and grooves are used to insure perfect align- 
ment, gigs and special tools being used and every part be- 
ing interchangeable. The base or bed is secured to the 
legs by cap screws. The head is a box pattern, having a 
2% x 5% in. journal, reamed through which a bearing 
cast on the saw or swing carriage is mounted and pro- 
vided with a split clamp collar for adjustment. On the 
swing carriage are bearings and caps milled to size for 
the square steel sliding bar to which the frame is con- 
nected. The drive shaft on which the crank arm is con- 
nected has its bearing through the swing carriage cast- 
ing. One end is keyed to spur gear, and the other end to 
the adjustable crank arm. With the arm a variation of 





Robertson’s Royal 1909 Power Sai, No, 3. 


strokes can be had from 4 to 9 in. The bed is lowered 
where the vise is located. This allows the saw on start- 
ing a capacity cut, 8 x 8 in., to be on a good cutting 
angle, and increase its pressure as the cut is completed. 
The saw is relieved on the return stroke. The feed is 
gravity, and is provided with means for increasing pres- 
sure as the saw wears. The vise on the machine has a 
swivel jaw, also the vise swivels on the bed and is gradu- 
ated to 45 degrees. The vertical handle shown back of 
the swing carriage is used to hold the frame up while plac- 
ing new work in the vise. ‘The handle operates a notched 
lever that holds the frame by inches at any hight within 
its capacity. The frame can also be raised to a vertical 
position, thus providing ample space for handling large 
work operated with a crane, &c. For cutting all kinds 
of bars within its capacity the machine is guaranteed by 
the company in every respect, being extra heavy at all 
points where it is subject to strain or vibration. The 
length of blade is 14 to 17 in.; strokes, 60 to 70 per min- 
ute. The company also makes a high-speed machine fur- 
nished with a front tank leg for holding a lubricant 
which is pumped to the saw, the pump being located on 
the head, and geared to the drive pinion, which operates 
the pump only while the saw is cutting. The bed is pro- 
vided with a gutter to catch the lubricant, and return it 
to the tank for reusing, otherwise the machine is the 
same in construction as the regular No. 3, illustrated. 
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New Yale DeadlocKing Night Latch. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, 9 Murray street, 
New York, has just put on the market the Yale rim night 
latch, No. 44, here illustrated. It is said to be as great 
an advance in night latch construction as Linus Yale, 
Jr.’s, invention of the pin tumbler lock was in lock con- 





Yale Deadlocking Night Latch, No. 44, with Strike Out Away. 


struction. It combines the convenience of a spring latch 
with the positive security of a dead bolt. This dual 
result is obtained by means of a “ protector,’ which, 
while not affecting the retraction of the bolt by contact 
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with the strike, is prevented by its greater width from 
entering the latter, and while held back in this position 
dogs the latch bolt, so that the bolt is proof against at- 
tack even though it may be exposed by the shrinkage of 
the door. The lock has, therefore, all the convenience 
of an ordinary night latch—i. e., it can be locked by 
merely closing the door, and all the security of a dead 
lock when the door is closed. The iron case is 34% x 
2% x 1% in., old copper finish, with front and bands 
polished. The pin tumbler, cylinder, knob, latch bolt 
and protector are of bronze. Three paracentric, nickel- 
bronze keys, coined, with gold plated bows, are packed 
regularly with each lock. The back set, or distance from 
edge of lock to center of cylinder, is 2% in., and the 
locks are suitable for doors % to 2% in. thick. They are 
reversible for doors of either hand and may be obtained 
to order for doors opening and requiring the reversed 
bevel latch. They can be master keyed if desired. Like 
the No. 42 latch, made by the company, this lock when 
fitted and the door is closed has no screws visible or 
where they can be reached. The lock case is held by a 
steel plate screwed to the door, the case being fastened 
to that by end machine screws. The strike is likewise 
secured by end screws. 











# b 
Blue, . Ultramarine 
Brown, Vandyke Black Drop, English........... 5 @b 
Green, SS BUG osc cactnacccqectqecs 16 
Green, Lamp, commercial. 6 
Sienna, Blue, Celesfial..... 4 @6 
Sienna, Blue, Chinese......... +. 30 1 
Umber. Blue, Prussian, Domestic...... 23 @30 
Umber. Burnt Blue, Ultramarine............... 5 @b 
Brown, Spanish...............s. %@ 1 
White and Red, Lead nae: Carmine, No. 40................ $3.00@3.10 
cree, rome, ordinary...... 
Lead, English white, in Oil..104@10% | 27e0, Chrome, pure 


Lead, American White: 
Dry and a On, 100, 250 and 











STN diced cab decntnsbnendceos 6% MU bic dipciccoced 
7 in Oil, % and 50 Foreign ORNs 56s c0de ccoccee 
and in Oil, 12% tf kegs...... 7% Orange Mineral, English...... 10 @12 
Dry and ee oe iG | Rremch sssseeseesseeneenesecnss. 12sals 
In Oil, 12% tin pails............ Oe 1 ee ren sesennese ~~ bP 
= om. iam 2 5 fb tin on METICAN 66.0. ceeee eee eeeeeeee 4@ 
biibdegseWseeinovcesccoce: oe j i Sere 
Red a Lead a and Litharge : ° “eee spaces 
In 33 and 50 ft Kegs. LI 7% | Red, Turkey, English 
Te BE Ee Ws 6 acs ccenzecc esac’ seen 7% | Red, Tuscan, English 1 @ 
In lots of less than 500 tbs, Red, Venetian, Amer. is T $0.75@1.50 
%¢ 8 th advance over English .......... ++» @ 100  $1.15@1,00 
eae, wees & roe and Sienna. Italian, ae and 
Lend, American. Terms: On lots of | ytaliarn’ Raw. Bowdered....23 @f 


500 ths and over, 60 days. or 2% for 


cash if paid in 15 days from date of ROE FEB vos: 00s 5. 


3 
American Burnt and Pow’d..2%@ 3 








eared Talc, French........... # ton $18.00@25,00 
Zinc, Dry— eb PE. catneccuees #8 ton 15.00@25.00 
SE Miss cennnennssaunes 5%@ 5% | Terra Alba, French... 19 fh .80@1.00 
ATted Seal (French process).. 6%@ 7 MGA occ ccc snc tees # 100 ° .90@1.00 
Sg 8 eee 7™%@™%j\ American ....# 100 th, No. 1, .75@ .80 
German Red Seal American cl 100 th, No 2 . ’ (60@ 6 
PrOCeSS) ... +++ severe Umber. T’key, Bnt. & Pow.. 2%@3 
Green Seal.........-. Turkey, Raw and Powdered. 2%@ 3 
White Seal........ccccceee eee Burnt, American............... 2 @% 
French, Red Seal.........-++++- Raw, American...... ST AS 2 @% 
Green Beal.........---e+e+s Yellow, Chrome, Pure.......... 12%@14 
Dry Colors— eh Oxide Red, American.......... 2 @™ 
Se Gis chen ocameestneeed “ee Vermilion, English, Imported. LTO 
| Black Drop, American.......... B@ 8 ] QED a dade cndecegcetec cacss $0.90@1.00 
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REVISED MARCH 


manufacturer—are printed in /talics, and the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


from manufacturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are usually given to larger buyers. 

Special Goods.—Quotations printed in small type (Ro- 
man) relate to goods. of particular manufacturers, who re- 
quest the publication of the prices named and are responsible 


for their correctness. 


They usually represent the prices to 


the small trade, lower prices being generally obtainable by the 
fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 

Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by 
means of the symbol @. Thus 33% @ 33% & 10% signifies 


‘Current Hardware 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 
Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 


16, 1909 


March 18, 


Prices. 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33% 
per cent. discount to 33% and 10 per cent. discount. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 


also THE IRON 


AGE DIREcTORY, 


issued annually, which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 
thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and 


Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists. 


—*“*The Iron Age Standard Hardware 


Lists ” contains the list prices of many leading geods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants. 





Aajusters, Blind— 
Golestbne and Domestic..........33%% 






caneneaSUL Ae SAseEEnEse be eeehehe 0% 

pson’s Patent, @ gro,, $29.90...... 10% 
pwon's Patch See ato Blind. 

Window Stop— 7 

Eves” Patent........-..0.cccecccccccees 10% 

Ives’ Stop Bead Screws and Was 

Taplin’s Perfection ees -2010% 


Ammunition— See as Car- 
tridges, Shelis, &c. 


Anti—Rattlers— 
Fernald Mfg. Co, Burton. Anti- 
Rattlers, 05 om, Nos, 1, 


$0.75; 2, "$0. 60; 

Fernald Quick hifter, doz. 
PAHS ...cceeeeeecccccecceesens 00@$S..! 

Anvils—American— 

Eagle Anvils.......---.++++ # b 

Hay-Budden, 

TrentOn  .o.vcevcoccessssonss 

Swedish Jmpork Paragon, # 

ee » 

ccc shires ts sakioleete- 10@10% ¢ 


Swee'ea Solid Steel Sisco, ei 
iS deed sco ccossoeuporneguvess 0@ 102 ¢ 


2 
h Son a to 349 
tie: 80 to cl ke. 5 
Vice an rili— 
ee ee Co,, $18.00........ 15&10% 
Apple Parers— Sce Parers, 
Apple, te. 
Aprons, Blacksmiths'— 
Liviugston Nail Co.........0. eacoogsetlS 
Augers and Bits— 
‘Cont. Douvie Spur. ...+.+-+-80% 
Jennings’ Patn., Bright eo 
Black Lip or Blued.. 


Boring Mach: Augers... evese no 


Car Bits, -in. twist... ..40&10 

‘Ford’s Auger and Car Bits ads 
= Washington Auger Os, 35% 
BIRRED., .nnanccocenccetgegocconnest= coved 


Forster Pat. Avew Bits...,. 25% 
.. .E.. Jeunin 
No. eg R, Senhings’ list, 


seeee 






30, R. Jennings’ list. mares 
No, ennings’ list.......... h 
Russell Jennings’......... B&1K2 7, 
L’'Hommedieu Car Bits soseeccoedD 
Mayhew's Countersink Bi ree) 4 


hh’s Black... .<o.00...0000 oveceeayee 
porn Jennings’ Pattern.. rescues SB 
Sneill’s Auger Bits -- 60 
Snell’s Bell Hangers’ Bits....... «+ -60% 
mak s bad _ ed twist...... 43 
nell’s King Auger Bits....... 
Swan's .....-se0++ bonne gees deed 65.1070" 
Swan's, Jennings’ Pattern..........50% 
Wright’s Jennings’ Bits...... coceeee DS 
Bit Stock Driiis— 
See Drills, Twist, 
Expansive Bits— 
Cate Pattern, No. 1, ® 


2, $ 
Ford’s, Clark’s Pattern.. ere Pa, 
C, E. Jennings & Co,, Steer’s Pat. .25% 
Lavigne Pat., small size, $18.00; 1 
size, $26.00.......... ciesctanqgie EE 3 


BAR'S  o dhev ee spate o+casescsces seecvess 


Gimlet Bits— 
Per gro. 


Common Dbl. Cut..... $3. 25 
German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 
$4. 15; 11 to 18, $5.75 
Hollow Augers— 


Bonney Pat., per doz.. 6.00 
DERE is vesnnttecdsanerncoba ah ashe we 
ee mes 20% 
Ship Augers and Bits— 
Ship _ Augers. nine + eae % 
SME Oh. coccascnsbaseceseccaaeneell 4 
Cc, Er Jennings & Co,: 
gS FO aaa es 6% 
WEEE Sch vubiccssvech otéees 33%&7%%° 
DTT \nestviuhvesdabeswanakacinnceaeinl % 


Awl Hafts— See Handles, 
Mechanics’ Tool. 
Awls — 
Brad Als: 
WanGed. i5:6 - - 0s « gro, $2.75@3.00 
Unhdled, Shidered.. .gro.63@66¢ 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro.66@70¢ 
Peg Awls: 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro. 31@34¢ 
Unhdled, Shidered. -gr0. 65@70¢ 
&eratch Awls: 


Handled, Com. $3.50@ 4.00 

Handled. Rocket. gro 70 $11. 50@ 12.00 
Elmore Tool Mfg. oT : 

Tinners’ and Brad Awls........ S5&7Y 

PRN a ccsenregscicncnsksssesd or 


Awl and Tool Sets—sSee 
Bets, Awl and Tool. 


Axes— 

Single Bit, base pate: Per doz. 
First Qua BEM. ccc -$4.75@5.00 
Second Quality...... $4.25@4.50 

Double Bit, base oreee: 

First Quality oth . $7.00@7.50 
Second Quality..... .$6.50@6.75 


Axle Grease— 
See Grease, Adgle. 


Axles— Iron or Steel. 
Concord, Loose Collar... .4} ne ise 
Concord, Solid Collar... .44&6 
No. 1 Common, Loose. . .32@4 g 
No. 1% Com., New Style. 4\4Q@F4¢E 
No. @ Solid Collar......44@}%¢ 

Half Patent: 

es 8, 11 and 2. bes wom lee 

Nos. "ts Be - Ah..ccdstiswes owe 

Nos. 15 to 18.. “esmepreaweas? 

Nos. 19 to 22.. "Wk 10G@T0E10E5 % 


Boxes, Axles— 


Common and Concord, not 
SPREE oc cc aws cmogus , 5@6¢ 
Common and Concord, turned, 


6Q7¢ 
Half Patent.........1b., Ho@i0¢ 
Bait 


Fishing— 
Hendryx: E 
A Bait...... evedeccesoccscoccssosccses 20% 
B Bait.........ccecsseseccescesscennss 257% 
Competitor Bait. esevcee eeseccecose 205 % 
Balances— Sash-— . 
Caldwell new list......--.+++--++- 50&10% 
DeAD oo00cese0s2 concn cveceacess 50&10% 
Spring— . 
Light Spring Balances .60@6045% 
Chatillon’s: on 
Light Spg. Balances........ 50@50&107% 
Strai nt AlANCES......0+00+ 40@40&.10%, 
Circular Balances.........+.+++- 50&1 0%, 
Large Dial........ccccccesecereceeses 30%, 
Barb Wire—‘ee Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow— 


Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 Ib. 
= per Ib.» *%4@2ie¢ 


Towel— 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..8 gro, $8.50 
Beam, Scale— 


Scale Beams.......+ cece OX 

Chattillon’s No. 1.....++sse000- ocesee 30% 

Chatillon’s NO, 2.....csseeeeceseeees (fe 
Beaters, Carpet— 


Holt-Lyon_ Co, 
No, ty ire “bopgeved # doz, $0. 2: 


Beaters Egg— 
Dover Stampi ping & Mfg. 
— Ses 
to" 2, Fam: 


Genuine over, ga; 
Extra Fam- 


ae a. 
ily Size 00; No, *. Hotel Size, 


ily Size, 
00, 


Holt-Lyon Co.: 

Holt, r doz., No. 5, Jap’d, $0.80 
No. apd. at No. ms Jap'd. 
$1.85° ‘No. 6,’ Jap'd, $ 

dap’d, per oot: “No, 2, 


L 7 
nett? Mfg. Co.: 
Im agved, Dover, r t°5 No, 60, 
00; No, 100, $7.00; 
vo, 102, Tin'a: is'so: No. 150 
Hotel, $15,00 No. 152, Hotei 
Tin’d, $17.00; No, 200. Tumbler, 
50;' No. 202, Tumbler Tin’d, 


Oe: 


$9.50: No. 300, Mammoth, per 
doz.. $25.00. 
Bellows— 
Blacksmith, Standard East: 
Rplit Leather....... i 1065 Y 
Grain Leather. ae 
wan ~ 
Inch.. 6 10 g 
Doz. . $500 5.80 6.00 6.50 7.50 
Molders— x 
Inch.. 10 12 15 16 3 
Doz. .$7.50 9.00 12.00 15.00 = 
Bells— Cow— 
Wrought Cow Delis. ...«. - 35% 
Jersey Sr secccceecescoscocseseccccees ce 
 E esegaeanenitepraette picaceed eat 


Door— 
Home, R. & E. Mfg, Co.’s......8&WY 


Hand— 
Polished, Brass....... 60@604£10% 
White Metel........%- 60@60610% 
Nickel Plated........... 0% 506 10% 
rE eer - 504 10 
Cone’s Globe H: an 1d Belis.... ” 33%@33%, 
Miscellaneous— 

Farm Belis........ lb., 24@2%4é 
Church and School... .60@60£10% 
Belting— Leather— 

First Quality, Ev. Hy., Strictly 
WROTE LOD. 0046 cele 0-0 60410% 
Standard .... . ..70€10@70E£ 105%, 
Light Double. .....00006% T5410 % 
Cut Leather Lacing..... 45 @i0% 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. ft.25¢ 
Rubber— 
Competition (Low Grade), 
104 10@75 % 
Standard cece cc ce + COLIIM@I0% 
Best Grades.......... -- 40@50% 


Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 
Green River Tire Benders and Ob. 
setters 
Bicycle Goods— 
John 8, Leng’s Son & Co.’s 1908 list: 


Chain, Parts, Spokes..............é 50% 
Tubes ......+. oecccepcocesccecoceccees 60% 
Bits— 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 


Blocks Tackle— 
Com m ye! Weoees Pepaet TAGES % 


Boston W ‘ood, ‘snatch, 50%; Eclipse 
Steel, 75%; Hollow Steel, 50&10% 
Star Wire Ro *, 50%: Tarbox 
Metal Snatch, %4; Tarbox New 
Style Steel, 508 10° ; Wire Rope 
Snatch, 50% 

Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 
NEE cxunsviaehdeedtaairdet ons savior 30% 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 
Boards, Stove— 

Paper and Wood Lined..... 55% 

NORIO oc sediments 0% 050 00 55% 
Boards, Wash— 

See Washboards. 

Bobs, Plumb— 

Keuffel & Esser Co............ 33% &10% 


Bolts 
Carriage, Machine, &c,— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 
% @ 6 and smaller......75&5% 
Larger and longer...... 70610 %, 
Common Carriage (rolled th read). : 
%% x 6, smaller and shorter, 
VIEIVES % 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list. . .30@—% 
Bolt Ends, with C. € T. Nuts, 
Wk1065 %, 
Machine (Cut Thread): 
3 @ § and smaller... .75410€5Y 
Larger and longer... .70&1045% 
oor and Shutter— 
Cast /ron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass ae 
Tack... 4 6 8 


Per doz.. $0. 3035 io 60 80 
Cast Iron Spring Post, dope: 

PRR CRS ae wv 

A ee Py 20° 4. 0 2.25 


Cast Iron Chain, viet voganned: 


Inch 
POF Bisco ses $1.00 10 165 
Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d, 
Brass Knobs: 


DAE sak k deh ads 6 8 10 
POP. O08. os ctnbad $0.75 95 1.95 
Wrought Barrel Japanned, 
80L10G80E 1045% 
Barrel Bronzed......... 60610% 
Spring we ee ee WEIGEL 10% 
Shutter ....... .50&5@5041065% 
Beenre pe sidantioies 
DOO coccsccces 80 
Phas. Mortise ee $6 ee 6 
Ives’ Wrought Metal................. 10% 
Expansion— 
Evans’ Crescent........... n@n”, 
Rich ina a: See: 55&10% 
dl Expansion a Co.: 
ar, Screw Tyne. 1 
Star, : Wood "Sere 5 Race Be 


Star, Machihe, Double Wedge....60% 
Steward & Koma Mig. Co.: 
Style No, 13, Double...........0+0: 60% 
Style No, 1, Single..............06. 60% 
Style No. 100, Dbl. Jaw, Single. .55% 
Bae SOUS, oc dindso. eeseadvend 66% % 
Plow and Stove— 

PEON. occ chess pas os ks 65L5@70 % 
BUR sv iaa o 66a W6s ces 6 SI@S85ES%, 
Tire— 

Common Troe... ci ccs 866 80 
Norwey -TfOR.. .sccccccecc es 


American Screw 


Co. 
Norway Phila., ict * Oct, 16, '84...80° 


Eagle Phila,, list Oct, 16, seat $242 % 
Bay State, list Dee, or ee y 4 
Franklin Moore Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, °84...80% 
Eagle Phila., jist Oct. 16, °84...82%% 
Eclipse, list Dec. 28, °99........... 80% 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut Co,: 
Empire, list Dec, 28, °99.......... 80% 
Norway Phila., list Oct. *84...... 80% 
MUON Rien) cccdoesecnsededeccesnahes 82%% 
Shelton Co.: 
Tiger Brand, list Dec. 28, °99....80% 
Phila., Eagle, list Oct. 16, 1884..824%% 
Cgee Nut Co,: 
sn aot cnet h awed ad T24%% 


Borers, Bung— 
Porere Bung, Ring, with Handle: 
iy %: mm, §& 


eeecee M4 

Per doz. . .$4.80 5.60 6.40 8.00 
cobs ewecoscee Se 2, 2, 

= ye sehen ah esd sts $8.65. 11.50 

Entespye Mfg, Co., No. 1, $1.25; No. 
75; No, 3, $2.50 each......... 5% 

Boxes, Mitre— 
C. E. Jennings & Co..........3+...- 25% 
Langdon, New Langdon and. Lang- 


don Improved, 20&10% ; i 





Acme 15&10% 
NNN VEE Si nwin cn nattioourenkess onned 40% 
MME TETAS nb de ccesesepincs exec unnnansd 45% 

Braces— 
Common Ball,American.$1.50@$1.75 
Barber's .....+++..++--- 50K 10K LO@60K 10% 
Fray’s Jensine gore Di dsumeedtond 60% 
Bras No, 61, , Seer 50°% 
Jouning * Bs oh eesons sad 50&5° 
Mayhew’s Rutchet..............c.c00- 60% 
Mayhew's Quick Action Hay Pat.. 0% 
Millers Falls an Braces....... 25&10 
P., 8. & W Peck’s Pat.. -.60&10% 
Sonam. 
Wrought Steel........ 80@80L5 Y/ 


Bradley Metal Clasp.. .80&1 @BVK UK ; 
Griffin's Pressed Steel........ 
Griffin’s Folding Brackets....... 70&10° 
Taplin oe Handy Egg Beater 
OG Aa avies sank bondabecacs "od doz, $1.50 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 


i Broilers— 
iYbourne Mfg. C0......sscccee0- % 
Wire “GQeeOs OG iiss cccdecsccccees mans 


Buckets, Galvanized — 


M’fr’s list, price per gross. 
Quart.. 10 2 Mf 
Water, Light. “$28. 35 30.75 34.75 
Ww ater. Ex.Hvy. 46.85 49.35 53.25 
Fire Ra. — 33.50 35.90 39.90 
Well . . 87.35 $1.35 45.35 


“pull Rings— sec pout Bull. 
Butts— Bra 
Wrought, High List, Oct.26. 706.65 °, 


WET yh5E5% 


Cast Brass, TMebout’s............ 404:10% 
“ Cast Iron— 

ast Joint, B d. 50£10@50 
Fast Joint, Harrew:. Joa ioas0g 
Loose Joint.......... 75% 
Loose Pin...... sind’ ‘woeioars 
Mayer’s Hinges......... 
Parliament Butts..... . oaTes 


Wrought Steel— 


Light Wervew. Ligh 
versible one onde 


Reversible and Broad. ia109 | 
Loose Joint, Narrow, Light @ 
Inside Blind, &c. % Is 
Back Flaps, Table Chest.10% \* 
Japanned., e 

Light Narrow, Loose a = 
S 

& 


Light Narrow, Ball Ti... Hee 

Btocpte , Tipp ed. ess 
OG. ce ceececs 

Ball Pipped. sarees oS 


we 
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C Chests, Tool— Conductor Pipe,— 
ages, Bird— Apericts Tool Chest Co,: L. 0. L. to Dealers: 
Hendryx Brass: _ Series 5000, Boys’ Chests, with Tools.......... 55% Gal. Steel. Charcoal. Copper 
1100, net list; ™ 15%; 200, 300, Youths’ Chests, with Tools...... 40% Northeastern: 7 
TE. a datliiabpasusatnetyibeega<cesnbeace 30%, Gentlemen’s Chests, with Tools. 30% yo. 50LLVETIAY 506.109 
Hendryx Bronze: Series 700, "800. .:"30° Farmers’ Carpenters, etc., Chests, 704 10@— % EML% 50610% 
Hendryx Enameled..... ech eh Test tak 35% with SEs cveee 0s sw seseeegeasees 20% | Eastern: eetelt man aats 
Calipers—See Compasses. ete ee, Central: %s 2 a% 506107 
— SE, Ns anechs cis bvaatdicccead 457, ¥ 504610 Y 
Calks, Toe a C. E, Jennings & Co,’s Machinists’ Nort Bia 60% 50610% 
Blunt, 1 prong, per Tool Chests....... eustesdibdsecsheotat e , 50é.10% 
harp, 1 er 108 gh OH-88 Chisels— watyn® on os 
Sharp, 1 prong, p SocketFramingandFirmer se 
$4.00 $4.35 soo WE10G-—% 50LIZ4% 50L5% 
Burke's 1 pe Bont, Too, SOLES | Bandara List. suewa@soeiies | renmenseos a 
44 Fos, hi 1 pg. Sharp 0, C. E. Jennings & Co,: we 0a@—% 5041216% 50£10% 
AG? A PP ona techs: eae | Socket Firmer No. 10......+..287%% | Southern: . 
Heel, 4% ots have albas Socket Framing No, 15. 257M "2 WE&10@—% 50GIL% 505% 
Lautier, Blunt, sevice ; Sharp, @¢h$ | gyan'’s y..cccccececeses .6635@70% | Southwestern: 
Perkins’, Blunt, # Ib, 3.65¢; Snare Lat 2 Vipite & sd -30@W&5% 10@-—% 505% 5065 % 
: anges Al 
Can Openers— Tanged Firmers. 5 SOdeQeey, |, Men eens 3 ene ee. ue 
See Openers, Can. DORE SUNOMionk causnbesceasssescuaanaeces 30% ory Pee ot nave Seema 
Cc. E, geuning: s Co. Nos, 191, “isi: 2% Se ug! 
Caps, Percussion— L&I. J OF 25&5 % Coolers, Water— 


Bley’s B. B...ccccceese. CRGSE¢ 
G. Disvcovcvccvece per M 8ua35e 
PF. Liveeeceeeeeeee sper M 
Musket ....+++++4-- per M 62@63¢ 
Primers— 

Berdan Primers, $2 per M. .20dé0, 
Primer Shells and Bulle ts.. 156 10% 
All other primers per M .$1.52@1.60 


Carpet Stretchers— 
See Stretchers, Carpet. 


Cartridges— 
Blank Cartridges: 

32 C. & sp $5.50. eee « 105% 

88 C. $7.00 ines 909 e.ceaae 

2 cal. She $1.50... 0002 LIES 

$2 cal. Rim, $2.75. ...+++ +1065 
B. B. Caps,.Con. Ball, Swyd $190 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball... : :$1. 49 
Central Féré....-cesscee 25% 
Target and Sporting iffe. 1565 
Primed Shelis and Bulle ms 15&10 


Rim Fire, Sportiny...... 50% 
Rim Fire, Military....... » 545% 
Casters— 


Bed cccvcccccseccecs CONG 

PLATE .ocvcceereoees HUMWESZ 
Philadelphia eeeeeee aaa 
Acme, Ball Bearing.........+++++.-- 357% 
Gem ‘(Roller Bearing).....70&10&10 5% 
Steel Gem eer Bearing).....-..20% 
Standard Ball Bearing............... 45% 
Yale (Double Wheel) low list.. 7408102 

Cattle Leaders— 
see Leaders, Cattle. 


Chain, Proof Coil— 





American Coil. Straight Link: 
3-16 y% 5-146 % % 

$7.45 4.80 385 3.25 3.10 3.00 
%-%-1 1%to1% inch. 

$2.90 3.00 


“In cask lots, deduct 25¢. 
German a as a 000  AGEY 
attern ou. 

Sear t....... sce. 
2 and $........ .60&10410@70 
j, 5 and 6..... 50k L0GiVL 10S % 


Halter— ss 
Halter Chains... . .60€5@60&10% 
German Pattern Halter Chains, 
list July 2h, "97%. .+e0004.Tkd% 
Covert Mfg, Co.: F 
Halter ....ccccscece as ets le 
Cow Ties— 

See Hulters and Ties. 
Trace, Wagon, &c.- 
Traces, Western Standard: 100 pr. 
a Straight, with ring . $26.00 
Sree Straight, with ring .$27.00 

-2, Btraight? with ring .$30.00 
610-2, Str’ght, with ring . $35.00 
NOTE.—Add 2 per pair for Hooks 
Twist Traces: add per pair for Nos. 2 
and 3, 2c: No. 1, 3c; No. 0, 4c to priceg 
Straight Link. 
Eastern Standard Traces, Wag- 
on Chain, & 
Miscellansoue.. 
ack Chain, list Ju ) 
— ocece te @60é10€10 
Brass eeeeeeeeeee x sai sais 
Safety and srumeerd Chain .75 
Gal. Pump Chain... .1b., #4@ 


Bri rt Chain Co. : 
Trinnph Halter and Coil. aay 


Triumph _ Dog 
Brown, Halter ‘and Coil.. 50 1062. 


t Mf, 
Breast, fiatter: Heel, =. Stale 


Onelie Community : 
American Halter, Dog and Kennel 


Coseeesesesees 


aaine andieae vous onigh seen er 
en. 
Niggere, Dog Leads | ant Gas % 
by’ Goods Co.: 
CHAM. oc cccccccccecscccccccccsese 
DoF cel bic Jointed” Ghain.. 704 


Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 


Oneida Community: 
et Ce tioemsenaiennsed 60% 


Pullman: 
"Gee Chain, 60%; Steel Chain, 
COMMAPOR. on icdiccegeserccccdoes 60&10% 

Sash Chain Attachments, per set. 8¢ 
Aluminoy Sash Ribbon, 100 


t. 00@$5.00 
Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set. .8¢ 
Chal 


Carpenters’ Bilne.......g70., 50¢ 
Carpenters’ Red....... a> 50¢ 


Carpenters’ oa; ++eeeQT0., 50¢ 
Checks, Door— 
BIBNE'E. vccesuce ccocseccee concescos 
Pullman, et iasseuchngnddameasie ‘west 


old— Ib. 
Cold Chisels, good quality .13@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair quality. 11@12¢ 
Cold Ci.sels, ordinary.... 9@10¢ 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Ieee 
Cold Chisels... scidetatteel 50&5% 


Chucks— 


Almond Drill Chucks.............++ 35% 
Almond Turret Six- Tool Chuck posed 40%, 
Beach Pat, each $8.00..... oveevecs 355%, 
Empire 3%, 
Blacksmiths’ ........... 
Jacobs’ Drill Chucks.. 
Pratt’s Positive Drive 
Skinner Lathe Chucks: 
Independent 
Universal, Reversible. JAWS. .ccceee 35°, 
Universal, Com. Style Jaws...... 40%, 
Combination, Reversible Jaws....35°, 
Combination, Com, Style Jaws...40% 
Round Body or Box Body, 2 Chuck 


Heese eeeeeseeee eocccecceccoceese 


Jaw 
Geared Scroll” “Chucks. Sdeddsosovoss 25%, 


Drill Chucks: 
New Model, 25%; Geared Pat- 


tern, 25%: Skinner Patent, ...25% 





Sennen emer eeeeeeeeeeee 





Positive Drive. 40% 
Pianer Chucks,. ( 

Standard ........ 45% 
Drill Press Vises.. 00084, 
Face Plate Jaws..... eeccccscccccces 35% 


Standard Tool Co,: 
Improved Drill Chuck,....00000000045% 
Union Mfg. Co,: 

Combination, Nos, 1 » 3, 4, 5, &. 
7, 8 and 1%, 40%; Tiisccedas 
Scroll Combinations, ‘Nos. 83 aid” 
Geared Scroll, Nos, 33, 34 and 35. 33 
Independent fron, Nos, 18 and 318. 35” 
Independent Steel, No, 


Union Drill, Nos. 000, 00, 100, 101, 

102, Bilivadecvecashedeteunseees % 
Union Czar Drill.............s0..+. 5% 
Universal, 11, 12, 16, 17, 13, i, 15..40° 
Universal No, 42.......+...sceceees. =? 


TAME, Ul ctnentardésdbeendneasaked 
Steet "Fae Pilate eae mae 70 a 

Westcott Patent Chucks: ; 
ee a ones + 50% 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill....... 50° 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill...50°% 





Little Giant Drill, Improved. wo 22 0% 
QRERN SEPNEEEs fave cédccsdécscice voces 50% 
Scroll Combination Lathe..... 2.2 50% 
Whitaker Mfg. Co,: 

National Drill........ + eccccsccvccscett 

Clamps— 
Cagrings Makers’, Star, P., 8S. & W. 

eecccoceccoces sooce é8eé joc cbse, 

aan ‘Paraiiel:. oor cecees dd&10 
Hammer & Co... —s 
BARSORRRTND oonine canesenecgcvetis 2&5 % 
Carriage Makers’ “= P. Screw. 4085”, 
Myers’ Hay PNG conddnvesteshuscdd % 
Lineman’s Swedish Neverturn...... 3 


Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 
Cleaners, Drain, 


Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable........ 50% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary...... 40% 
dewalk 


American Fork & Hoe Co. 
Stay, # Gos. Socket, 4.00; 


OPO Rewer settee eeeeesereses 


ene Ree ewe wn eee tates esereeseees 


ao eames aa 
Foster Bros........ evcccccscosbecse scout 
pevetty R. WHO cdksvsciesercceecd 
L. & I. J. White Co...... chiitdanlnee 


Clippers, Horse and 


Sheep— 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Co.: 

J Chicago Horse, =>. “rn 

h Century Horse. $5.00 

th ghtni < Horse, eeachh.$15.00 
Chicago It Horse, each. .$20.00 | pe 
Stewart’s Enclosed Gear Ball “> & 
Bearing Horse, each......$7.50 
Stewart’s New Model Shee 
Shearing Machine, each.$12.75 


Stewart Enclosed Gear Shear- 
ing Machine, No, os «$9.75 
Clips, Axle— 
Regular Stylea, list July 1. ’05, 
806804109 


Cloth and Netting, wire 
—See Wire, dc. 
Cocks, Brass— 
Hardirare list: 
Plain Bibbs, Globe, Kerosene, 
Racking, Liquor, mataine, 
C ceoaceeseveeeseeesece 
Compression Bibbs........70 
Coffee Milis— 
See Mills. Coffee. 
Collars, Dog— 
aos. Gain. Walter B. Stevens &. 


Leather, Walter B, Stevens & Son's 
Cannan Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods.......7W@EE&5% 





L. « nat Mfg. Cn $ 
Galvanized, ea.$1.85 $2.00 $2. Ss $2. 0 $3 90 
Galvanized, panes, side poe. 


Gal..... 2 

Each ..... $1.95 215 ae wae 5 
White Enameled.... eeces 

Agate Lined..........sescees ececcecce 10% 


Coppers’ Tools— 
See Tools, Coopers’. 


Coppers, Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, 3 1b. to pair 

and heavier, 21%4¢; lighter 

than 3 lb. to pair........238%e¢ 


Cord— Sash— 
Braided, Drab....... coe 0th.” S86 
Braided, White, Com., Nos. 8 

to 12, 22¢; No. 7, 2244¢; No. 6, 

2314¢. In lots of 12 doz. or 

over, 1 cent less per pound. 

Cable Laid Italian, lb., No. 18.37¢ 
Italian, ib., A, No. 18, 25¢; B, 22¢ 
Common India...... 1b., U1@it¢ 
Cotton Sash Cord, Tw’ted. 18@2v0¢ 
Patent Russia......6. ldi.s 20¢ 
Cable Laid Russia......lb...2l¢ 
India Hemp, Br’d’d..... lb. . .21¢ 
India Hemp, T'wisted.. .1b.13@14¢ 
Patent India, Twisted. .ib...17¢ 
Pearl saeited, “cotton, No. 6, ® tb, 

20%¢; No. 7, 19%4¢; Nos, 8 to 12, 

19%¢, in 12 doz to 100 doz, lots, 
Eddystone. Braided, oa 8 to 12, 

26¢; 7, 26%; 6, 273 
Harmony Cable Laid’ {talian, + ice 7 


tol0..... eecescccccscoceseceocece 23¢ 
Pullman: 
Wire Sash Cord........000-es-e0+: 


Sash Cord Attachments, per 100, “g0 00 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 
Braided, # t%., Drab Cotton, 
55¢; ‘Italian’ Hemp, 40¢@ 
50¢; Linen, 65¢; W lite Cot- 


ton, 50¢; Spot ‘Cord....... 50¢ f¢ i8 


Massachusetts, White.. ¢ 
Massachusetts, Drab.. ‘@ tT 45¢ 
Phoenix, White, Nos 8 to 12.. ool ¢ 


Silver rake. per Ib. : 

$ 4 White, 40¢; 

Ay 7 40¢; White, Se 3 
Italian Hem we’: Linen... .5742¢ 

See also Chain and Ribbon. 
Wire, Picture— 

Full Length...........W@— 

Short Length...... . 90420 

Hendryx Standard Wire Picture ¢ cord a 

Turner & Stanton Co. Wire rates 
MME abienoes eocccccccoccccococesccocectete 
Cradles— 

GGUS Sicccccccscccsse ssa ct OX 
Crayons— 

White Round Crayons, Cases, 100 


gro., $8.00, $8.50, $9.00 and $10.00 
according to grade. 

Zelnicker’s Lumber: VE; 
White and Purple, Indelible.. 50 
Blue, Red, Green, Yellow ‘and 

Terra Cotta, $6.50; Black...... $4.50 
Giant Lumber, 5% in. x 15-16 in. 
round, all colors, $12.00; Indel- 
ibles, $14.00; Blacks............ 10. 


Genuine Soapstone, Metai To. 
5 in. x % in. Round, $2.50; 5 in. 
¥% in, Square, L755 5x%x 3:16. 


$50; uM Bilicadccnceeass 
Suremark, Black, 32.25: “Blue, Red 
DH WENO <ccccrcccccssceccecee' $2. 


Crooks, Shepperds’ — 
American Fork & Hoe Co.: 
MORTARS cc cccccccscccccees’ # doz. $4.50 


Crow Bars—‘See Bars, Crow. 


Cultivators— 
American Fork & Hoe Co,: 

Victor ae i sia dgadabats eoeeee DOGIO% 
, Table— 
International ‘Silver Company: 

No. 12 M’d’m Knives, 1847.8 doz. $3.50 

Star Basie Rogers & Hamilton 

and Anchor.........ss.+. # doz. $3.00 

Wm, Rogers & Son....... #8 doz, $2.50 


Cutters— Glass— 
. H. Mayhew Co... 40 


H 
Red Pee a socnsnoednasensesecies evevees 60%, 
B. oe eceecocccccseeccoceeccees 40% 


eae 


rprise : 
Both’ '$2 8 Ht s2.15 sito $8 BORAT 4% 
0. A peesesoococnceoccoell 


eeecees mass” 


‘a 





binecgdaue doz. 
we. 305 «= 310 ai® 39 
$35.00 $48.00 4 $72.00 $68.00 

New Triumph No. 605, # doz. wee 














955 

Re Food, No, 1, $24.00; No. 2, 
Gs SF GERG..08.2..,..... 15&10&10% 
$15.00 $18.00 


nnadel Beef Shavers......... 25@30% 


Siaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw and Kraut Cutters.... 
CON TR, caste cv canceccns 
J. M, Mast Mfg, Co.: 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife....8 doz. $3.00 
Combined Slaw Cutter “and, Corn 
Grater doz, $4.00 





Tobacco— 


All Iron, Cheap...doz, $4. 5G: 50 
IED antnccdedden der <ndsesiens 2530 % 
— # doz., No, 1, $21; No, 2. 


Rsadgilehdananiaad sees Accasuiteees % 


Post Hole, &c— 


Disston‘s: 
Rapid, @ doz., $24.00.............. 5% 
Samson, #@ doz., $31.00............ 25°2 
Iwan’s Pat. Post Hole and Well 
SEE. cadena benabahwee shnceddedentad 40% 
Vaughan Pattern Post Hole Augers, 
# doz., $7.00 


Postection Post Hole Diggers, # 
50 


Ree See CS Eee eC eee eee eee eee 


Split’ Handle Post Hole Digeets. 
7.50 
Biepesies Pattern, # doz......... * $9.50 
Kohler’s, @ doz., Universal, $14.00; 
Little Giant, $12.00: Hercules. 
- $10.00; pinvineible, $9.00; Rival, 
N a A ar Rates speech sosese es. $7. 
ever-Brea rucible otek Post 
BE FN Kenesccctuarcsnce eee 60 


Dividers— see Senpensee. 


Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 


Dressers Emery Wheel— 


Sterling Emery Wheel Dressers...... 3% 
Sterling Wheel Dresser Cutters...... 35% 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 


Blacksmith’s Common. Drilling 
Machines ....... -$1.50@1.75 

Breast, Millers Falls, 

Breast, & W. 

Cc & GC, 0% 

Reversible Ratchet Die Stocks... (25% 

Goodell Automatic Drills.50&10¢ 1608 10% 








Millers Falls Automatie Drills, 
onsen per doz., Nos, 1, $4.86; 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills.33'4&10% 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis............ 25% 

Ratchet, 
Ratchet; 
Ratchet, 
proved 
Ratchet, ; més -- 40@40&5 % 
Ratchet, Celebrated. - 40a 10852 
Ratchet. Whitney's, P., 8S, 
soa 10aso% 
Ww hitney’s Adjustable, No, 10, a 
334% 
Twist Drills— 
Bit Stock....-...... 10@0410% 
Zaper and Straight Shank. 
65 @65E10% 


Drivers, Screw— 


Screw D’ver Bits, per doz. 45@50¢ 
Balsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, #@ 
; 4-in, 


doz., 2%-in., $7.50; 6-in., 





Elmore . 
Hartford 


Indestructible h 

tandard Neverturn..,............ 6634 7, 
DT stsutianassdiicdiscdedensaadts 2 75&5 4 
Screw Driver Bits.........cccssses 2% 


Fray’s Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 3, $12. .50% 
Ford’s Brace Screw Drivers... .40&10° 
ase Double Action Ratchet...... 35% 

650 % 





Goodell’s Auto........ 


Mayhew’s Black Hand -- 40% 

Mayhew’s Monarch................5-. 40% 

Millers Falls, # dor, Nos. 11, $9.95; 

12, $13.73; 20, 7; 21, $8.46; 41: 

$13.43; 42, $17.21, 

Swan’s: 

Nos, 7565 to 7568, 60%; No, 7540. 
40&10% 


E ave Trough, Galvanized— 


Territory. Gal. Steel. Copper. 
| ht aad -HEWkE% 50410 
Eastern.. 80% 502 10% 
Central. ...... » -8081085% 508107 
Northwestern. . 804 045% 504 10% 
Western ..... -B085% 50kS% 
Tennessee.... .804¢ goes? 50 10%, 
Southern..... 154 10% 5045 


Southwestern. 54106245 % 5045 a 


Terms.—2% for cash. Factory shipmeets 
generally delivered. 
are quite general 


owing to mar: trregularities. 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows, 


Elbows and Shoes— 


Factory shipments. all territories: 
Galv, Steel, Galv. O. I. and 
Copper. 
siete 4&4 fp saamae a ss Placita 80% 

=es , . 
we 26 we 


No. dda sducabevecesied 25 
Copper Hie ee 


Elbows, Stove Pipe— 
Edwards, Standard Blue... .40&10&10% 
Fdwards, Roval RBlne........ 410&10& 10% 
Reeves. Dover. Flat Crimp. .40&10&5% 


Emery, Turkish— 
ih to 54 to 
220: Flour. 


¢ § 4 
i ae” ius se sj 
Kegs.. e 5%¢ 6 





SDE ORE 











———— << 


956 








10-lb. cans, 

10 in case....6%¢@ 7¢4 6 ¢ 
10-ib. cans, less 

Guet 06.5. is wo¢ we 8be¢ 
Less quantity..0 ¢ 10¢ 8 ¢ 


NOTE.—In lots 1 to3 tons a discount of 
104 is given. 
Extensions, Bit— 
Ford’s Auger Bit Extensions... .40&5% 
Extractors, emon Juice— 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 


F cenesnai Blind— 


Zimmerman’s Jap’d and Galv., 
5°; Bronze and Plated.. 


wt * 






Walling’s  ......-.ecccoee 50 
Upson’s Patent........0sseesseeee 40% 
Cord and Weight-—. 

Ives, @ gro., $1.08. .....cccececceees 109 
Titan, y BTO., $0.66.......ceceeee +eeld 
Corrugated— 

Acme Corrugated Fasteners.. 10% 

Faucets— 
Cork eae sro. sats ‘Tan me 
ey, eather 
Metallic y Gwe 
Red Cedar.......- 4nd ts 
Petroleum ....0++e0+% 





B. & L, B. Co,: is 
Metal Key........s-eseesseseeees eae 
BAL 2... ccrcccvcccccccccccvccccsoesccs 60 fe 
West Lock.........-seessccecsees ee 

John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key....40% 

John Scmmer’s Boss Tin Key.......- 50% 


John Sommer’s Victor Mtl. Key.50&107% 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal omy 

John Sommer’s Diamond Lock....... 
John Sommer’s I.X.L. Cork Lined. 0% 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork test. 


hn Sommer’s Chicsae Cork Lined. wo 
Jenn Sommer’ 8 o. Cork Lined. 50 me 
John Sommer's N ‘o Brand. Cedar... .507 
John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar.. 40% 


Self Measuring: i 


Enterprise, Self Measuring 
Pump, # doz, $36.00....... + 40&10% 
Lane’ . # doz., $36,00............ 10& 10% 


00 
National Measuring, # doz, $36. 40&10%% 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 


files— Domestic— 
List Nov. 1, 1899. 
Best press. toe 70410@75&10 
tandar ran 
Soe egress .. R10 
ld Medal......- an ncapneeoeseveonouy 
So rSates ’s American 


eeeee 


ed— 
’ Taper be’ list, July 
ag ied aon sa 2 83% EGI% 


Fixtures, Fire Door— 


hards Mfg. Co.: " 
*Cniversa, No, 103; Special, ee 


eee e eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeee eee 


Fusible Links, No, 9% 
Expansion Bolts, No, 107 


Grindstone— 


Prices: 
af a oo. fe. 
Per doz mercy) $3.85 §.15 4.65 
Peck, Stow r & Wilcox 7% 


ee 4.40 4.75 5.50 650... . 30% 
Reading ooo: Eeitecsessnh 100s ON, 


Fodder Squeezers — 
See Compressors. 





Forks— 
Appesicen. Tak ¢ tat. Co.: ’ 
-Ezy Potato........+.-- Z 
Has, a, 3-tine.....45&20&12% 







Hay, Regular, 4-tine 





Champion, Hay.. W&1242 4 
Acme, Mes sua aths eaais -60& =o 
Manure, Regular, é 
Manure, Regular, 5 and é tine.. TO 
Champion, Manure...........+-- 4 
Columbia, Manure.........+«s+++++- 70? 
Acme, 4-tine............---04 60&1 l 
Round Shoulder Header, 4-tine..65% 
Champion, Header.........+-+++++. 67 
Dakota, DORR pitucisusskons Graal 65 

Kansas Header............0seee++-s+ 65 

Wood, Barley..........-.-.0++++. 3&5 

Steel, Barley..........+-++++.--+-- 66% % 
Columbia, Spading......... T0&T%&5% 
Frames— Wood Saw— 


White, S’g’t Bar, per doz.7. 
Red, 8’g’t Bar, per doz. $1. 

Red, Dodi. Brace, per doz.$1. 150 
Prooners, Ice oneness 
ye ten 2 4 6 
Lach. “gas $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $8.80 


Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse — Per 1000 Feet. 
Pr ar - - $2.75 
SD 5. a kak'y > te Re 7 


10& 214% 


. 3.20 
Waterproof Sal. Taped... 3.65 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped... 4.40 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 5. 
Gates, Molasses and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern... .. .80@80&S% 


Gauges— 
Marking. Mortiee, éc. .50@50£100% 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 

Marking, Mortise, &e...... 50.&50&10°% 
Disston’s Marking. Mortise, &c..67%% 


Wire, Brown & Sharpe’s.......... 
Wee. OP, on acne : Sosnhscdsd 34% 
Wire, P.. 8S. & W. Co............  33%% 





AES LIED 


THE IRON AGE 


Single Cut— 


Numbered assort- 

ments, per gro. 

Nail, Metal, No. 1, $2.00; 2, $2.30 

Spike, Metal, No. i, $4.00 ; 2, $5.30 

Nail, Wood Handled, No. t, 5 oe 
2. 


‘$2. 30; 
Spike, Wood Handled, No. 1, 
$4.30; 2, $4.60 
Giass, American Window 
See Trade Report. 
Glasses, Levc!l— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.......... 65@65&10% 
Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Bottica or Cans, with Brush, 


Gimlets— 


3k @: 50% 
EE so idiseacdeganevnypcdsteaanWeccke 40% 
Grease, Axie— 
Common Grade. . .gro.$6.00@$6.50 
Dixon’s Everlasting, 10-lb. pails, ea. 
8¢; in boxes, # doz., 1 tb, $1.20; 
DP Eiesedans vstakalpinhivesbouravetetene $2.09 
PING MEME MIN 24, nisisoseppnosnana 25% 
Griddles, Soapstone— 
Piles BEE, 0. 0060020000008 3344@33%4&10% 
Grinders— 


Pike Mfg. Co.: 

Hand and Foot Power, Pyko Nos, 
1, 2, 3; Pyko Primo; Pyko Peer- 
less: Pyko Spiral (foot power) .33%% 

Mower Knife and Tool, 00. .40&10% 

Royal Mfg. Co.: 

Alundum Grinding Machines, each, 
Nos, 01, $1.75; 1A, $2.50; 10, 
CE nein chsnanbbasaetes eebhairnsa sie 30% 

Alundum’ Sickie Grinders, each, 
Nos, 20, a 20A, $6.00; 204 


NS ES ae 30% 
Alundum Disc Grinders, each, 
EE ShswGvcdcusunnduds sepbensunsesou 30% 


Grindstones— 


Pike Mfg, Co.: 
Improved pean Grindstones, “ssh 


inch, # doz., $2.00.............. 
Richards Mfg. Co., Eli and Cycle, 
Ball Bearing, mounted............. 40% 
Grips, Nipple— 
Perfect Nipple Grips.......... 0&10&2% 
H alters and Ties— 


COW ThGR. ccsccccccce ss MAME 
Bridgeport Chain Co,: 
Triumph Coil and Halters, 35&2%@40% 
Brown Coil and Halters.. Seeks 5 





Brown Cow Ties...... 50&5@ 5061085 

Brown Tie Outs.......... 70&10@75&5 % 
Cogett Mfg. Co.: 

MUMEE” dastdddgdvwaobyvecessuciece sti 3&2 % 
Jute Rope. 35% 
1 Rope.. «20% 
SRO TEAS. a 0.0 08000 ve sees evecceveed 45°. 
Hemp Hope. .......:...sccccsccccees 45% 
Oneide Community: a 
Am. Coil pad Halters...... wanes’ 
Be Ge TB i asso asac 60 cet sens 45@50%, 
Niagara Coil and Halters. M5@50&5 7 
iagara Cow Ties.. . 45&5@50K 10&5% 


Hammers— 
Handled Hamme rs— 


Heller’s Machinists’. - eine es) 
Heller’s Farriers......... &5@10&1085% 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Yo 
ee 40&10@50% 
Fortier? pendeddocs sesegeopan 40&10@50% 
PREPRIS, . cses tice spsscccceg ved 10@50% 
SUMMA" scoccncessscataggtd 664457 
EET 00. .cssressendavwmetetn 50% 
Elmore sposmrekers’ Hammers...... 15% 
Fayatte R. Plumb: 
gE sn sate ain 40&2'S@ 40K 1216 % 
Eng. and B, 8S. Hand.50&10&5@6045% 
Machinists’ Hammers....... 60&10&5% 
Rivet and Tinners’.40&7% &12%& &5% 
Victor Magnetic Tack, gro... .$7.75 


Heavy Hammers and 


e es— 
Under 8 Ib., per nee - 808 10 
8 to 5 Ib., per 1b. . 80810810 
Over & ib., per in 30¢ fe ae AS 
Over 5 1b., per ib., 06. 804 10410 % 
Handles— 


Aariguitural tool Handles 


Age, Pick, a. -60k1 renee 
Hoe Rake, Selekle.c dab és wai c 
Fork, Sharel Spade, é&c.: 
Long Handies..........+.. 40% 
D Handles..... hb ORE o SQ = 


Champion 
Disston’s 
Mechanics’ Too! Handles— 
Auger, assorted... .gro.$3.00@$3.50 
a eee, gro .$1.65@$1.75 
Chisel Handles, Ass’d, per gro.: 
Tanged Firmer, Apple, $2.40@ 
$2.65; Hickory...... $2.15@2.40 
Socket Firming, Apple, ss 54 
$1.95; Hickory....... 1.60@1.75 
Socket Framing, Hickory. . 
$1.60@$1.7 
File, assorted.....gro.$1.30@$1. 0 
Hammer, Hatchet, éc., 





60¢ 10@ GOEIOES %, 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz., 80€ 
85¢ ; Not Varnished canna ‘65@75¢ 


Plane Handles: 


Jack, doz., 30¢; Fore, doz... 
Chapin: Ste hens “i: +9 


<anving WU éscacesdisioesne 30@30&10% 
SE soc spakecdcssviteasdene 60@60&10°% 
File and Awil................ 60@60&10% 
Saw and Plane.............- 30@30& 10% 
Screw Driver................. 30@30&10 % 


Millers Falls Adj, and Ratchet — 
ee 5&10% 


3. EL, Ongood: sro. 8.85.30 


—ae File and Tool. @ 
Bo, . $8.00; No, $. $8.50: 
bn i "soto; No, 4. 8.0; » 8% 


W. A. Zelnicker Supply Co.: 
Hammer, # doz., 12 in, 00 ; 
$2.30; 18 


Pick in 40% Be B.. 36 in., 
wei coy doz., r to 14 in,, 
$2,00. 


14 in., iis 16 in., 1 

12, $2.50 7 20 in,, $2.70; 22 in., 
00; 24-in., $3.30; 26 in., $3.50; 
in,, $3.80, 

Sledge, # doz., oval, 30 in., 
$3.80; octagon, 30 in., $3.80; |. 
oval, 36 in,, $4.00; octagon, ' > 
36 in., $4, +8 

an, # doz., 28 to 34 in., $5.60; 

in., 

Adse, shim % in., $5.80; | 


Hangers— 
le —Barn Door Hangers are gen- 






quoted Bones ir, without track 

ar ngers per double set 
c 8 ae.” Butt C 

hicago Spring Bui 0. 

REE etetinaccoscedscsendsets 25% } 

Oncillating ccccccccesscessesees 25% | 

Be aces abies ohs0cdeoane 2% | 
Chisholm & Moo: fg. Co. 

Baggage Car Do0f............. ’, 

Elevator ..... dorieghcdedpocdssded 30% 

BEGMPEIEE.. Geadvadscssctecs sone 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. C 

Loose Axle.......... -60& 10% 

Roller Bearing............+0+«- 70% 
Griffin Mfg. Co.: 

Solid Axle, No, 10, $12.00. meen 


Roller Bearing, No. i, a 


2 a ee ‘tao? 
Bull Dog, $24.00 pce uoiaale wo0e80% 


” Bearing, $4.00; 

Standard, $3.15; No, 105, 85; 
New Model, $2180: New am- 
pion per set of 4 Hangers, com- 


plete with track.. ccocnecatte 
Barn Door, Standard..... “60&10% 
net key 








Hinged .. 
cae 


jal . 
Teel rolley Hangers and peasy 
Lawrence Bros, : 
Cleveland 
Clipper, No, 1%5......cc0s aoges 
Crown 
Cyclone, No, 40.......... net ee 
Tandem, No. 50..........- net $7.50 
Shek 0 all 
ley, No, Bo awie 
McKinney Mfz. 

Roller Bearing, os 1 and 2.10% 
Dee OIIOR  o00000-0sscketted 
Hinged syne. Icing Gitaroo 

Richards Mf, ig 
Hangers, Nos, “a, 48, 147, BR. 


Pioneer Wood Track, No, 3 wee 
Roller B'r'g St’l Track No, 12.$2.20 
Roller B’r’g St’l Track No, 7 
Roller B’r’g, Nos, 39, 41, 
TTY 
Hero, Adj, Track No, 19..50&10% 
Adjustable Track Tandem Trol- 
ley Track No. 
Seal, Steel Track No, 8...... i 
Auto Ad oe No. 22.. v4 
Tyg 5: 2 17, $1.25; F, 
0. $2.25; No, a. 
$2.45; No, = Se cashinmaelnen 
Bafety Underwriters F. D. 
enpainn No, 44..2% and 3 60&10°7 
Palace, Reatialite Track No, ” 


Extra 5@10% often given, 


Ree eCeeeeeeeeeceeeree eT 


Ives’ "— ee Os Bosca $2.25 
Trolley B, D, ae eat 50&10% 
i B. D. No." 0. 
Wi GRs TA Mi ccspssicscd $1.60 
Rilier een: Nos. 37. 38, 39, 
41, 43, 44, Sizes 1 ‘ond 2. T0&7%% 
Anti- friction, | =e 42; No. 4, 
sizes 2% and 
Hin Pandens 48... .60, 
Folding Door B. B, Swivel No, 
& Boggis F’y Co.'s 
der’s Roller Rearing, doz, 
4 in,, $12.00; 5 in., $14, --AOdi6% 
Myers” Stayon Hangers... eee 4 


Hangers— Garment— 
Pullman Trouser, # No, 1 
$9.00; No, @, $24.00; “5, $16.50; 
3 Enamel, $7°50: No. 10, 
. 12, $8.00; No, 15, Rods, 
8, lows 


wages vember 


Lane Wdiseteah Sicdanvesesty 
Hasps— 
Griffin’s Security Hasp..... nepveil 50& 10% 


McKinney's Perfect Hasp, # doz..60% 
Hatchets— 
Regular list, first qual.50€10@60% 
Second quality eee f . 60@60610% 
Heaters, Carriage— 
= No. 5, $1.25; No. 5B, $1.50; No, 
$1.75; No. 3D, $2.00; No. TD, $2.25: 
hy 3E, $2.50; No. ee 
Clark Coal, # doz., 
Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
Doz. Sets with Fastenings, No. 
1, $0.70; No. 8, $1.25; No. 5, 
$2.65. 
Mortise Shutter......... + 80% 
Mortise Reversible Shutter.. .80 


North’s Automatic Blind eee 
No, 2, for Wood, $9.00; . 3, for 
Wee. B55 BR aks caanephank dinuededens 10% 

Charles Parker Co.........s0c0s.. 70@75 % 


Parker Wire Goods C 
Hale & Benjamin Automatic ai 
ARs aS % 
Hale’s ,..ind Awning Hinges, iin 
110, S wood, $9.00; No, 111, for 
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Rending’s Gravity....ccsssccccossseed 60% 
a, 2. Pies! Gravity Blind Hinges, 
No, # doz, sets, without 
~ E, its with screws, $1.25, 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 
O. 8., Lull & Porter........... T5&5% 
Acme, Lull & Porter.............. 75% 
Queen City, Reversible............. 75% 
seers s Noiseless, Nos, 60, 7 seiy 
eaiat Gravity Locking, Nos, 1, 
ET ee eae eer 75&5% 
Clark’s Oo, iis MIM Bebsataseee 75&10% 
Clark’s O. "Nos." 3 and 5....75&5% 
Tip Pat'n, io. i eeedG ewes nt 75810 
Clark's No. as debe pele vetns sos T5de5 °% 
ey Geavity Locking, Nos, 1, 
Riobtas tally es sanweshqste 0&10&5 7% 
Shetirt 8 Double Locking........ 75% 
Champion Gravity Locking..... 75&5 7, 
BN iwspackbce ctcbadbacgs bund 75&1 6 
BE ngs dgdisin so 096554000540) 046 044 
- H. Co.’s Mortise Gravity Lock- 
ing, BD, Alicea nb ak saben ies 60&10% 


Gate Hinges- 
en 8 or Maerdeete. —, 
No 2 
Hinges with L’t’chs. $2. 00 2.70 5 to 
Hinges only.. - 1.25 1.90 2.58 
Latches only. - wn wane 70 5 85 
New England: 


With Latch........doz. .@$2.00 

Without Latch..... doz. .@$1.60 
Reversible Self-Closing: 

With Latch. doz. .@$1.75 

Without Latch.. doz. +» -@813s 
Western: 

Wa MOOR. Wi caas's doz. $1.75 


Without Latch......doz. .$1.15 
Wrightsville Hardware Co. : 
Shepard’s or Clark’s Hinges and 
Latches, Hinges only or Latches 


only, Nos. By OB Gann ss cntcsecad 70% 
Miscelianecus— 
Griffin Mfg. Co., Fleur de Lis Sur- 
face Hinges, # doz. prs.......... $1.00 


Pivot Hinges— 


Bommer Bros, Pivot, Ball Bory 
SINE <untheedbwhOeeh veseutetashoodscdess 4 % 
Lana Mfg. Co, Matchless........ 30% 
Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Iron. . .$6.75@$7.00 
Non- Holdback, O'st Ironse.5 L$6.75 
Jd. Bardsley ; ) 
Bardsley’s Non-Checking Mee. 
tise loor Hinges.......... 


Bardsley’s Patent Checking. asus 
Bommer Bros. : 

Spring Butt Hinges......... 40% 

= Floor, all 


eee eee meee ee eeeeneaeeeees 


Mortise Floor, Ball Bearing.40Z 





Lavatory Hinges.............. 40% 
Non-Ho dback*'& awe Door, 
Nos, 2000 and 900............ 46% 
Holdback Screen Door, No. 
<M anesacdeeb beeen end $9.00 
Chicago Spring Butt Co, : 
Chicago Spring Hinges........ 25% 
Triple End Spring Hinges. ...50% 
Chicago (Ball — ) Floor.50% = 
Garden City En ouse...25% 
Keene’s Se oon or Snapenas 5% 
Columbian Hardware Co,: 8 
Acme, Wrought Sev skank enaele 2% 18 
Acme, Brass.. ocecdBZ 
American 3 
Columbia, # gr., - 
BLES Ain viens red tien eee ca 6 
Columbia, Ad., No. 7, @ ger.$12.00 | 5 
Gem, new list.................+ 4s 
Clover Leaf a Acorn, 3 
Oxford. new a preddoincdaakes % 12 
oor Spring nges...... 65&10% 
Columbian Steel...... ‘i Nesaaey” | = 
Lawson Mfg, Co. 8 
Matchless 8 ing Hinges..... 0% is 
Matchless Jamb _ Hinges basec 1°? 
Richards Mfg. Co, pe 
Su es Double “acting vie S 
Shelby ‘f Spring Hinge C Fi g 
Dacseve All Steel Hotadack % 
creen Door.......... . $9. ia} 
oie Ball Bearings —. 
Ball aring Door............. 5% 
Ne a Sheet Steel Holdb’k, 
Stavacrd Mitg.” Go 
Cenapion ouble Acting Door 
BUNS dieiitiyotesssies 25&10&10% 
Standard Double Acting Floor 
NN oi hihi cosainoeet 25&10&10% 


Superior Spring Hinge Co,: 
Superior Floor Hinges.. 
Spring Hinges................... 


Wrought Iron Hinzes— 





Strap and T Hinges, é&c., list 
February 10, 1908: 
Light Strap Hinges... .65% 


Heavy Strap eet 
Light T Hinges.. 7609 
Heary T Hinges. . 0k 10% 
Extra Hvy. T Hinges. 654 10% 
| 40%, 
Cor. Heavy Strap...... 5% 
Cor, Ex. Heavy T. e108 
Screw Hook 6 to 2 in. 1.3 
and Strap. 14 to 20 in. .1b.3% 
22 to 36 in. .1b.3 
Screw Hook and Eye: 
Be ee eee Th fae 
56-inch 
| eo ttlethenpiasiers —% 


Hitchers, Stali— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers. .30&2% 
Hods— Coal— 
| ALE ali list, “price per gross: y» 
Inch sib a0 > a Sa a, ae ee 
Open. . . 5 $39 $42 = = 
~ 
S 


23 
“O32 > 
letra 10k74%, 


“Z2- 


Galv. 
Jap. Open... ,26 28 31 
Galv. Funnel... 43 48 52 $6 


Jap. Funnel.... 83 36 59 43 


Masons’ Etc. 
Cleveland Wire poring Co. : s 
Steel Brick, No. 162........ each $1.05 
Steel Mortar, No, 158..,....each $1.35 
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Hoes— Eye- Jointers— Sash, &c.— Met Premets Off = 
Scot and Ovat Pattern, Pike Mtg. Co., Saw Jointers, $7.00..00% | Ter, Entent: aut | Mewegon 2. .csil aes 
60cE 10@ 60 106 10 %, K Automatic Gravity Metal “Sash, ®. y . 
Grub, list Feb. a es 7010410 % ettles—. wires iso. 88 saanyyettcesteceeeaeee Ww! O é 
1u@ ¥ =o, 1 w er 6 — 

Db. e- a. Scovil..... aan id sated 2 Brass, Spun, Plain. see - 20 125% Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock. .25%, ae 

Am, Fork & Hoe Co. (Scovil Pate” —— and Cast lron—See Ware, vy Fag ® Look ae AOA oe 3 at eta a a aie welt Ont 
TOPT) ccreccceccccccccsccceseccceees o ONOW, aylor g. Co erfec entilating avy. lee a 6 ¢ 

Handled— of Knives— GOR. .-cecesercesseccessneaes $0.75@$1.00 Navy hovel ‘hone Shean “a 1b.5 ¢ 
Cronk’s Weeding, No. 1,$2.00; No. 2,$2. Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— Mi umbers’ Spun Oakum..23 4@3 ¢ 
See ee a eee: ny Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.......... 30% achines—Boring— oil— 
Regular, Cotton...... &10&5&2%% Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co....60% | Com. Upr’t, without Auge, es Pike Mfg. Co., Stonoil.............. 40% 
Cr r t, Cultivator reaainy % Corn— 00a = : ‘ 
Mattock, Senior.... - 10% é Ter Com. Angl’r, without Augers, Oil Tanks—See Tanks, Oil. 
; 70° Columbian Cutlery Co., Wilcut 9 
ae. ee: ‘50% | Brand Knives and Hooks........ Pe ee Sa a $2. $5G8.50 Oilers— 
Be Oe ne S092 tees wae a ric . 30, 2 Y Ore e eee eecee cesses Pam 
Tobacco, Harper’s......-., eee ATasy Cut, # doz No. 10 © C H...$2.10-| Jennings’, Nos, 1 and 4........ 2&7 42 % Steel, Copper Plated..... T5E10% 
Warren ...sesererseeeeeess per tre t) Easy Cut, # doz., No, 10 BC H. $2.20 Millers’ Falls......... saidsedaeegsnse 5.75 Chase or Paragon: , 
Tvanh0e «+. sssseeseeeeees oe ° Male) MO OOE ..slisuas Cecavcarvect $2.3 Snell's, Upright, $2.65; Angular, $2.90 Brass and Copper...... 50€10 
Cultivator, B B Si seseeee by geen 2 Tent, Wh Meiers. scaccadacs 3 Swan’s Improved..........sse0.++ 40&10% ee. | tee ts 65104 70% 
eee. ta serene 124 kbd Adjustable, Serrated 90 Corkin Oe ee ee G0k10€10% 
Scuttle, eae See 60&5°% ae — a dos... ‘ $1.85 Reisinger Invincible | and Powe es Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, Nos. 
. . ankee doz. vy. > : 
Hoisting Apparatus— Yankee, No. 2 C H.. we Hoe. nd 13, 10% Old Pattern, 
See Machines, Hoisting. Drawing— 9 Williams’ Fence Machines....each, §5.50 American Tube & Stamping Co. : 70810 
— Bit— Standard List........80&10@— Hoisting— Spring Bottom Cans........ 70@7 % 
sane 6 ten QUEAG. Sess useed 45&10% | ©. E. Jennings & Co,, Nos, Sal », | Moore’s Anti-Friction Chain Hoist.30% pailzoad Ollers, a Beaewens G0@60&107, 
; Door— Jennings & Griffin, Nos, 41, “o “eee ee eee % Spring Bottom Cans........ TO@70&10% 
Bardsley’, Irou, 40%; Brass and, ‘ ares Moore's Cyclone High Speed Chain, ‘aan iene tics 
ronze BWEM'B cccccccccccccesccccocccccs aio”, NED « cade conccoccceecesenssene eccece % peners—Packing Box— 
i MOON: dcinicsd savacdsventvatedternune 163s % ia : ° 

Pullman A gee | L, & 1. J. Whites on 266@2 | onanarere®® Cutting any, | Betewlerer, @ dot, Wha .-n. 30% 
Richards Mfg.” Co. No, ** ere Hay and Straw— | nsmider’s nereseseersssseseersesees % an Openers— 

GN ec ntanetesrssteehy | Serrated Bdge, per doz.$5.0005.50 | poss washing Machine . Sian pare,” ets 

Superior .......eseeeececeverecececeees 40% oe arene BOs seeeeee § —_ $10.00 ek en prague, Iron Handle.... 5 

ALED. +20 eee peeeee - oe. SONG MOINS 5 sn cisseancsuahscagd $57. Sprague, Wood Handle......40¢ 
File and Tool— Miscellancous— Champion Rotary Banner No. i.$57.00 | Sardine Scissore....... $1.75@3.00 

Ficholen Vile Holders and A dawe% Farriers’ eee ee «02. $2.60@3.55 Standard Champion No, 1...... $50.00 | Can and Bottle Openers, ® doz., 

Handles ....--.+--+s-es-seeeees Wostenholm’s .......... ¥# doz, $3. 00@3. 25 Standard Perfection.............. $27.00 net: Yankee . 75@ $0.85 ; Little 
Fruit Jar— Cincinnati Square Western...... $33.00 Gem, $0.50@$0.65; Nifty...........$0.75 

Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, @ oro 00 a a ates noun wens Uneeda American, Round.......$33.60 _o Egg 
BREE: ME AERA chance seene baveceuinss ase, 2%-inch, Birch or Maple, Mallets— ‘ * 

Trace and Rein— Rubber Tip...... gro .$1.25@1.40 Re sce as Hartigan Nickel Plate, @ doz., $2.00; 

Fernald Double Trace Holder, # doz, Carriage, Jap., Drive, all sizes, eee tne . : ite nt Silver Plate, $4.00. 

BITS 2. cccessesnceerecsensecseccccse 1. 25 gro. 35@4¢ Thanerve’ Hick io Sue oie Pp 
ash Rein Holder, #@ doz.......- 1.25 Door, PERS. < ous “oe ae weed y a. 1525G50% acking— 
Hones—Razor— oor, Por. Jap - ae ’ Asbestos Packing, Wick and 
ty, Door, Por. Nickel. .doz.$2.05@2.15 Mangers ‘Stable— g. Wie 
POY Alig. Oo., Belgian and Swett % | Bi irdsiey's Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% Swett Iron Works ee + 50% Rope, er: «+ L6@I7¢ 
—Cast Iron— L Mats, Door— ubber— 

oe — Beadig se .64s52 2600000883 409 acing, Leather— Acme Flexible  Steel........-..+.++. 50% (Fair x tie goods.) 

Clothes Line, Reading List..... ‘atts See Belting, Leather Elastic Steel (W. G. Co,), new list.50% cect, a 4 Bengrrecees oe oll me 

Coat and Hat ea iiivilic.... 0639 | Ladders, Store, &e.— Mattocks— Sheet, 0. B. 8.222.221. lasquse 

Harness, Reading List..........-+.- 40% Lane's a oan an ave soaees ov EE See Picks and Mattocks. Sheet, Pure Gum........ 45¢ 

eres aaa Milk Cans—sce Cans, Milk. | Sheet, Red......... 00... 4oaso¢ 
5 1510 @ 80% oak, ° Jeukins’ °9%, #@ ib,” 80 25% 
Belt, Nos. to rl ee Improved Noiseless, No, 112...... 50% Mills, Coffee, &c.— + DUG. ..sreceeeeee e 
Wire O. & i. Hooke. “ Climax Shelf, No. 13... | elena Mie =o Miscellaneous— 
nh Pi B . les 

ee ae Callek. TAM | ee I ows ncseseene score sons gate ne aaa RD 2n@2sy% | American Packing....lb. 7@10 ¢ 

Columbian Hdw, Co., Gem......75&10% Ladles, Melting Shell and Corn................- 2&10% | Cotton Packing...... ®, ', 

Parker Wire Goods (o,, King. '15&10% L. 1% 1 Mfg. Co., Melting and Petionsl fit, Jen. BP Pinks ane — | ib 9@ 10¢ 
i 7 Fada bebne de baveuscaecenceses Do a olumbia an ctori ee we OMe s Go oe b:014 

Wee Goods 0... Chief, foslor; P. _ i ciicee alt 40& 10% ae. Bot and Bide hiiiebaceba 506107 Russia Packing. | 6. Meias 

wn, 75%; Czar, ei PL. theca ratesnapeacenawend % wi A MOE CG. vn cecescovessee he 
Crown nye’ oo Harness,’ 50%; ites Motors, Wate Pails, Water, ieeirman 
a iron— Hammer’s M. I, Hand.............. 49% Dirien' 5 Be eee wsabibiinis sing wt » See Buckets. 
ma lar— | ee oh ee ee eteeee fe aint— 

Bow, 6 in., per doz., $0.90; 8 im., Lanterns—Tubu oe ; 
$1.15. $1 $1.50 Regular, No. 0.....d02.$3.50@4.00 igpmcott' 83 : $ ‘ —— 5 anton hae S. 1 gal. 
tton .........+-d0#.$1.25@81. Side Lift, No. 0....d0z.$4.00@4.50 |}  N0....----s ils an ga egs, 25%; pac Pe 

Grocane Staples, Hooks, &c.— Hinge Globe, No. 0. dos - $5.00 50 Pine Mt = 4a 10 See ages of larger SiZ€.............000 20% 

See Wrougit Goods. | Uther Styles... .. OGWE1% |” Grinding’ ....cles.scsss0creos-e.334% | Pans— Dripping— 

Biaia acon. ah, % ne Bye Police= Mowers, Lawn— ee otis. pesos eccoeees 5%, 

Bush, ‘Light, doz., $6.20; Medium, : + a NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted y et sc onmid el 5% 

6.75; Heavy, $7.65 Latches— hum’ Cheapest, 10-in., $2.00; advauce . Fry— 
Grass, best, all sizes, it dog. as Roggin’s Latches, ee. ‘oeasoe 10¢ for cach size. Common Lipped: ar. cal 
SCTOWS weeeeeseees AO Cheap, 10-in., $2.25; advance 15@ Pvicccvees 

Grass, common grades, byt Bizes Door— 20¢ for each size. Per doz... .$0.75 0.85 0.95 1.15 1.80 
CF COZ. .eeesseseess 5as1.b0 Cronk & Carrier Mig. Co,, No. 101, Better Grade, 10-in., $3.00; ad- Sree Galva.— 

Whifletree ...++- ib ase @ doz. $2:00 vance 2i¢ for each size. Inch tm 6 18 
Hooks and Eyes: - Bicharéy’ Bull Dog, Heavy, it 12 uy 16 18-in. Per ie . "af 75 ie 280 $.15 
BGG ..c.c.ccencesceuss _ eo e04t0% Richaids” ‘trump, Xo. hpedeoetones Si. ne High Grade. ..$}.50 4.75 5.00 5.25 
Malleable Iron...... WOE 10%, aa aea nes Gametibetital : «ss csivchididececiccededad 60% Paper—Building Paper 

Covert Mfg. Co, Gate and one Leaders, Cattle— Great perce one: Asbestos: ib 

KS ccc cccccccscccccrsecsseseseese . treat merican a 'r . 
dann & Stanton Co, Cup one cue “Mig. a leeeees sone, . Oy Quaker City............06. Roll Board or Building pe 
Shoulder  ......-++seeeeserseeeses % Cotton, 45%; Hemp, 45%; Jute PUMMOFINEIER cc cccsccesccsscccseesseed . 6 to 30 lb., per 100 aq. ft.. .2%¢ 
Bench Books “See, Bench Stowe. Se Sisal’ 20% » 15%; , Pennsylvania, Jr., Ball esting. . Roll Board ‘or Building Felt, 
is— ives, “7 ° “* 35% 1 
on aoe matte Leathers, Pump— [marivente ou cbeeeececceces sas? ao 00 04 hs Fae , * = ” a 
See Nails, Horse. See Pumps-— Presattania Peake et eee | ee Board, Sheet, 40 @ 40 in., 
Horseshoes— Lifters, Transom— N 1-32 to Ye iM... cece er cat 
+ 0 
See Shoes, Horses. R. Pee i the dnepebesheeeeentseud bedne 10% de ails— pe A Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 aq. ft. 
Sis os re Nails an rads, Miscel- Light weigh 

@ Le ng Sabon a SOO Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 laneous ......... 8565 @85E10 rT roegsee 
Competition -- ; @6%¢ | 100 feet........ $2.30 1.95 1.75 | Gut and Wire. See Trade Report.| Medium weight, $0 Iba. to roil. 
3- ae Guaranteed. . . . ft.8%4@9¢ 75 feet.. -$1.95 1.65 1.50 | Hungarian, Finishing, Uphoister- 56@Q70¢ 

oly @ teed. ... ft. 9g@12¢ Samson Cordage’ Werks ‘ ers’, dc. See Tacks. Heavy weight, 40 Ibs. to roll, 
4-ply Guaran Solid Braided Chalk, Nos. 0 to3..40% 

Cotton a %-in., coupled: Solid Braided Masons’............ 30%, : Horse— 3 15@78¢ 
WE OME. 6-00 6:0 05.00 ft. 8@ 9¢]| Silver hake Braided Chalk, ee , Nos. 6 9 10 Black Water Proof Sheathing, 
Fatr Quality......... ft. 10@u¢ #@ So , $6.50; No, 2, $7.00; N ey Anchor ...... 3 21 2 19 18 ~«¥ >. ~ $4. Jt., ply, $e, 2 py. 

5 OD gc cecccccccecsvecsseccess ‘o 3 » te ply, I ply, $7.25. 

| sees Sad Sie” i Coreg ie eh BEB Ee o> Deafening Felt, 9,6 and 4% aq. 

r m 5 z _ 9, ft. tol SES ary rer $54.50 
‘ -00; No. 4%, $2.50; Color io 3%, net, 12¢ 1 

From i% PORE? 1b. 2%@2%¢ * - M2 ¢3: No. %, $2.75: Livingston .. 19 18 17 16 16...... 10% | Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. a. 

5 \ ee rene. , . tae Linen, No, ae, $2.50; No. 4, $3.50: Western Be poe 1% ¢ OO Prev esdcte tk nee. <0 $1.75 
re. 8, cents p : n BOO. B90, : Weise kndinnivenaduecipiaas a 20% obbers’ Specia rands, = 

* “Nos. 50 55 60 65 Tent and Awning Lines: 5, per 1b.9¢ Tarred Paper 
Jap’d Caps...... 8 93 «96 «(9S White Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton’ Picture— 1 ply (roll 400 sq. ft.), ton, 
ae England’ Preseing. 1b.3%Gi" es eS 1 2 25 Sin #54.00@s08.00 
New England Pressing ~ ; ‘ 


Bar and Corner— 
Richards Mfg, Co., Bar, 60&10%; 
CUES s-<nbsccppadvnmnsthsenetakiead 60% 
Pinking— 
Pinking Irons.......do0z.60@65¢ 


Irons, Soldering 
See Coppers. 


Jacks, Wagons— 
Covert Mfg. Co,: 


Auto Screw.......... 30&2% ; Steel, 45% 
Lane’s Dehetre cssecsaitec cc aaaee 
Spares Tiger Steel. No. 130...50&10°% 


Smith & Hemenway “ooh Bi swcomeaniel BY 


Ladde 
Richards Mfg. Co., Ladder Jacks. .59% 


oT; 
is. $i ft., 5; 
ie ft.. $5.25 
Turner & Starton Co.: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Masons’ ona, 
Awning Lines................s00.. 
Clothes Lines. White Cases SS 


Shade Cord, Cotton or Linen....20% 
Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks... .8314@33%,@5% 


Door Locks, Latches &o.— 





NOTE.—Net 

on e Prices are very often made 

Reading Hardware Co «+ 40% 

Be @.B, Mae. BO. iias. ccs ..10% 
Ree. Mee! Won se 1 and 
¢£. 0, rou eel an 

SOD vastcadswasaaul et aedentiae 75&10%, 





Brass Had, gro. j§ 55 © .70 
Por. Head, gro. 1.10 1.10 1.10 


Upholsters— 
SN idiidian so <0 oe $5s oauten 80% 
Plated Se 
Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nipples— 
Standard Nipple Co.: . 

Wrought Pipe Nipnles............. 80% 
Nuts— Blank or Tapped. 
Cold Punched: Of lat. 
Square ..... SESS Cet ee 
EEF ee ee 6.00¢ 
Square, C.. T. &d R.......5.80¢ 

Hegragon, C., ie ok Fe 6.60¢ ' 


2 ply, roll 108 2 #t.. 
3 ply, roll 108 aq. ft...... . 88¢ 
Slater’s Felt (roll 500 aq. ft. y. 80¢ 


Sand Paper and es 


. 65¢ 


Flint and Emery........! 0€10% 

Garnet Paper and Cloth. 25% 
Parers—Apple— 

- Goodell Co. : 
Family Bay State........ # doz. $15.00 
Improved Bay State..... # doz. $36.00 
New Lightning............ #8 doz, $7.00 
et Tae TB. cc cccyenees doz, $6.9 
White Mountain.......... #8 doz, $5.00 
Ronanza Improved.......... each $7.50 
MEE <vaaivcedibiinesbiasnsda each $10.09 
Eureka Improved............ each $20.09 
New Century..... a cn 0h aedeee each $20.9 
Se hehcnatecasscesccaced each $30.00 
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Livingston Nail Co.: wdoz. 90 | Police Goods— nae ere Razors— 
SEE GP hop oasosasd sohude # doz. Bs Manufacturers’ Lists... mune) Wrought Steel American Plain John Engstrom Swedish.............. 5% 
Rocking Table..... ceseens PO, EE. PO ONEE So cvscevsscusssrveeoresscesstveos y 4 DEE ‘nehmatbnssabnaianvkisatksbe 50&10% | Sharp Shaver..........-seesseeeecseess 60%, 
Reading MasSwate Co. dor, $1.00 Polish—Metal, Etc— werent ve: Pagie, ae Som, st oe t ft. fo. &. 23s 
Baldwin . 7 $i.08 cage Ce: nec) came: hee ais sieisit’ leet ila on ia Platina, $36.00.  $a8 
eading 7 Oz. t : Ms , ‘0 Notch, Electrically Welded, 9 
Reading 78..........-.-++ -@ doz. $6.25 ote 1 ,Pts., ne $655: a, #.06; Nos. Pak & egeric ic: ay vo .. Reels, Fishin 
Orange— Pre toil % Lic 8 ia, No 1 gals. . » Common Sense,..........++. #@ doz, 20¢ | Hendryx: 
Goodell Co,, Success.......++ each $20.00 lon. $3.00. No r Ce pt), 8 Merit. # doz, 2% im...........+0+ 37¢ M 6, Q 6, A 6. B 6,.M 9%. M 16, 
Potato— eet. Past: 1 qu.), oes 29 Fox-Ali-Steel, Nos, 3 and 7, 2 in. ee Q'16. A 16, B 16, 4008, “Rubber. 
Saratoga .......--sseeeseveee # doz. $7.00 George William Hoffman: ese 02 Grand Rapids All Steel Noisele = woo Populo. Nickeled Populo......... 2 
White Mountain............ # doz, $6.00 U.S. Metal re ay .o. Niagara, "No. - - woth sae German Silv., Bronze,257 
xes, OZ, : gro, . ” A - N, 124 N....cssseseesevevessoes 
Picks and Mattocks— % i boxes. @ doz. $1.25; 1 > wits ai ceesenes er astae asses 20% 3004 N, 06 N, 6 RM, G 
i % ye] ee 2 ae ¢;2in., 16%¢ 4 6 PN. 2N 
—- . Jan., 1908.) 15410% a Lela bee cane, @ Gen, Star, No, 26.. , 19¢:2in., We "PP. Ben: 
— MPO e Tr Pere eee - 5, Liqua oz, can , Tackle Blocks ses ‘Block 8. 0924 -N., 33%%: 
5 ’s andl Gard Mattock, 1, N., oF oe 
OP or, $3.00. ss..ssssssesseseeeeeSB¥% | Barkeepers’ Friend Metal Polish, # ours eabtent EX. 20h: fee X 
ae 0z., $1.75, ech aged CLE LER EXETER 60% 5009 PN. 5009 N’.......- ea 
eanene wane Stove— : Pitcher Spout....... nee 80 Seemeer 102 P, 
See /rons, ~ ng. Black Eagle Benzine Paste, oRcewe, Wood Pumps, Tubing, ée. “tb a a PR, 2 PR ; 
—_ Dbl. A 1 asane 00304 00304 33% 
B Pins, Escute oor 0 50410% Black Eagle, Liquid, % pt. = Barnes gg Alloa secced 80% R i rs— z 
nit gg OR LR "5g5" * ane £10% ® doz. 75¢ Ceatpectors Rubber Diaphragm, No. egiste List July 1, 1908. 
Iron, list Nov. 11, ’85. .60@60 Black Jack Paste, % T cans, # gr. $9.00 & L. Block Co...........-. $16.00 | Japanned, Electroplated and 
P Cast | Soil— Black Kid Paste, 5 tb can...each, $0.65 Deis” “Spray Pump oer doz. $6.50 e 
ipe, Cast lron So Ladd’s Black Beauty Lignid, ‘per Flint & Walli B iiait ii, a. BOGME« os'c deeb S 6 6% onan 
Eastern Prices: OB Wee Wands es cas ioc encenpssdeccen $6.75 (low list)... ee cee er oe White Porcelain Enamel. . 5010 
Standard, 24 in..... 213 | Joseph Dixon, # gr. $5.75........... 10% | Flint & Wilting's" ast “Siaii" low ‘| Solid Brass or Bronze Metal. 40% 
Extra Heavy, 2-6 in. ‘4 zs oes Plumbago............. ws nto ye hapethess caleediescanhechsh ihe 50&5 % Revolvers— 
MOEN sone ssense gr. $2.! j y g 
Plttings, Btandard ond vy (SS | Gem, @ i. Hi ccc Se | Tea wellne’s | isht' Top. | pinete Action......... 95¢@81.00 
. Japanese ... # ar. $3.50 | National Specialty Mfg. Co., Measur- Double Action, except 44 cal.$2.00 
Pipe, Merchant — Jet Black.. --@ ar. $3.50 ing, Nos, 2, $6.90; 3, $5.50.. ...20% | Double Action, 44 caliber. . . $2.00 
Carloads to Consumers. Peerless Iron Enamel, 10 oz. ~~. Myers’ Pumps (low list) ae] ARIOMORES oe costes vececRhee 
oz, $1.50 | ‘Myers’ Power Pumps.. =| Hammerless ....... «$4.50 


Steel. 
Blk. Galv. a "Gale. 


% 
and % in.. 
a See Trade Report 


7 to 12 in.... 


Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 
Carload lots. 
eer -y Pipe and Fittings, 8 
to 24 in., f.0.b. factory: 
First-class o00beeenenesees 
Second-class 


Pipe, Stove— 


a 100 ) joints, 
Edwards’ Nested: 
5 in,, Standard Blue.... Su, 


%: 
BF 


6 in., Standard Blue.... 6.75 7.75 
7 in.; Standard Blue.... 7.75 8.75 
§ in., Royal Blue........ 7.00 8.00 
6 in., Royal Blue........ 7.50 8.50 
7 in., Royal Blue........ 8.50 9.50 
Ww heeling Corrugating Co,’s Nested: 
5 in,, Uniform Color. .$5.9 ‘$6.90 
6 in., Uniform Color.. 6.40 7.40 
7 in., Uniform Golor.. 7.40 8.40 
Planes and Plane irons— 
Wood Planes— 
Bench, first qual...... 


Bench, second qual... oe foes 
Molding 
Cees wk Co.: 





Bench, First Quality, one 0% 
Bench, Second —— ty.. 40% 
Molding and Miscel laneous 5 
Toy and German.....e.+++0e 00230? 
Union .......- enceepeondl ache ae 
Iron Planes - J 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes. pene 
Oni0Mm covcsecee ccccssee 





Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons, list 


Dec. 22, ocetddbvecs seca 
Buck Sieae, Sicesber> sececseressseeees D0 /o 
Chapin-Stephens Co.......+++++ 25% 
Union ....-cc-ecceeccenssevccseessessss 50% 
L. & I, J. White....... Sasa sain? 


Planters, Corn, Hand— 
Kohler’s Eclipse........+00+.4 doz. $7.50 
Plates— 


Felloe ......0000e000 eld. SKGSF 

a adard Stamping Co.2 Felloe Plates 
Re Nurae er ote 
tnctesten, $3.75 n  Hook— 


Pliers and Nippers” - 





Button Pliers... .75€5@754&10£57, 
Gas Burners, per dos., 5 in., $1.25 
G$1.30; 6 in, $1.45, $1.50. 
Gas pipe. . 8 18-in. 
$2.00 $2.25 $2.75 $3.50 
Acme NipperS.......--++.se+esesee+ 50&5% 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg, Co.: 
American Button,..........+-s00+-- 80% 
Improved Button........e+.+.+«+ 758102 
CRORES. cinsee cxcnsococnnesd socnqnenand 60% 
No. 8) Linemen’s.......0.++ «+ 30% 
Stub’s Pattern.........ce.e 
Combination and_ others.. 
Elmore Tool Mfg, Co.: 
Gas Plier. ........cccscscccees 
aon. ang Cmitind FE Sme.+0 eae 
eller’s Farriers’ Nippers ne 
and Tools.............- WOR S@1041085% 
r = & W, Tinners’ Cutting Nip- 
Swedish Side, End and Diagonal 
Cutting Pliers............sc.sesesees 50% 


Utica Drop Forge & ool Co. 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds... 40% 


‘Plumbs and Levels— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 


Plumbs and Levels........ 30A@WK10% 
Chapin’s Imp. Brass Cor..40@40&10% 
Pocket Levels................ 30@30&10° 
Extension Sights............ 30@30& 10° 
Machinists’ Levels.......... 19@10K10% 
Disston’s Plunids and Levels... .60&10% 
Disston’s Pocket Uevels.......... &10% 
nee i BPGBOR. .. circnscchanchbeeceanl 3” 
onde” Extension, .................5 3%” 


Points, Glaziers’ — 


Rulk and 1-1b ee. er oe 
%-1b. papers... eee... hee 
Y4-Ib. papers....... 50cm ¢ 


Window Polish— 
Bee vite he 2 1 pails, @ 
asbright 0. ga 0Z., 
pow ab each, $2.50 4 cans, 


Rennes nena ee eeeeeseeeeeeseesese 


Glasbright Powder. “sei #8 h..20¢ 


Poppers, Corn— 
: qt. Square. .doz.$0.80; gro.$8.75 
t. Round. .doz.$0.90 ; gro.$10.00 
; qt. Square. doz.$1.20; gro..$12.00 
2 qt. Square. .doz.g1.50; gro..$15.00 
Post Hole and Tree Au- 


gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, éc. 
Posts, Steel— 
nel F fence Post, each, 6 ft., 46¢; 


Steel tithing Pests. § s0s00s nels $1.30 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 


Bnameled ...crcosccesscess ve 
Tinned 80410 


Powder— 
Black Sporting: 2 
Kegs (25 1b.) . .85.00@5.50 | ~_. 
Half Kegs (12% 1b.), ot 
9 ¢ ee, wy 
uarter Kegs (6% 1b.), ts 
$1. 50@ 1.65 =3 
Canisters, pounds.. = Ss 
Canisters, % pounds. oi = 


Canisters, 4, pounds. * 
NOTE.—Prices vary according to tb 
King’s Semi-Smokeless: 


ee ee Eb WAI). 00. occ oncssacnvees $6.50 
Half Keg (12% tb _bulk).........- 50 
eater <eg (6% Tt bulk)........ 1.90 
ase 24 (1 tb cans bulk).......... 50 
Half case (1 cans bulk)........ $4.50 
King’ 8 een Shot Gun, oo 
a e. BD BREED oss cosaces $12.00 $15.00 

Ha (as ‘hb bulk).. 6.25 1.75 
By Seg (6% Ib bulk) 3.25 4.00 
ase 24 (1 th cans bulk).. 14.00 17,09 


Half case 12 (1 thc. bk).. 7.25 8.75 
Presses— 


Fruit, Wine and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co............0+ 20@25%, 


Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s gg 1, @ doz,, $20.00...... 50% 


Pruning Hooksand Shears 
See Shears. 


Pullers, Nail, Ete.— 
NN «155k fous chasosemees are 4 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Co.: 

Drop Forged Tack Pullers....... bo 

BOGE PRIIOD, occcecceecsppecceccseohy 
Miller’s Falls, No, 3, ® doz., $12.00.. 

ein 
Morrill’s No, 1, Nail <~ e aos. 
$20.00 


See eee eee en ee eee weseeeeeeeeeees 


each 





The Rites Co, : 
i 2 SOD ochivvesesth cesbee $5. 
LB re 0 
Smith & Hemenway Co,: 
BPMN EB thc cccccscncncccecesutesee 70% 
ED bia pas eswons ony soenbeveieasssee 50% 
Staple Pullers, Utica and oa, 
MUD  ndcadhebbbnsonnes os0s cckuouanyoed 
Taylor Mfg. Co., Sampson tice 
GIRS can i havcscctndindc<oceivaeed 
Pulleys, Single Wheel— 
a ee ee m% 8 3 


Awning or Tackle, 
doz. ... $9.30 45 G0 1.05 
Hay Fork, Strirel or Solid Eye, 


doz., 4 in., $1.25; 5 in., $1.55 
Es a wiaa Gale kis 2 gy, 2, 
Hot House, doz...$065 .85 1.90 
A 525.3 cee 1% - ™ 2 
Screw, doz....$0.16 .19 23 .30 
a. eae. 1% 2% 2% 
Side, doz $0.25 .40. 55 .60 
RAMEE: \ anar'd aincaatan Mm ™% 2 8% 
Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame; Square or 


—- End, per doz., 1% and 

> Rakes sa gee alt aoned . 17@20¢ 

Wine Mortis, no Pace Plate. 
per doz., 1% and 2 in... .20@21¢ 








Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Valve Leathers—Per 
gro.: i 
Tscua. 2 2: ere ees 
$5.00 6.00 7.00 8.00| % 
Cup Leathers—Per 100: 


S 
cy 
Inch.... 2%4 3 3% 45 € 
$5.00 7.00 9.00 12.00) & 
Punches— 
Saddlers’ or Drive, good, 


doz .50@75¢ 
7 a single tube, weg ee 
75 
Revolving (4 tubes). doz. $3.50 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast St’ i Drive.50%, 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Co.: 
Machinists’ Center..............++++ 40° 


Tinners’: Solid, 50%; Prick........ 
Morrill’s Nos, ‘AA, 1A, 1B, 1c, 
i DIED o. + s6gnge tannvnes Mbuh cntes 50% 
Hercules, 1 die, each $5,00........ 50% 
Niagara Tioilow Punches...........- 40% 
Niagara Solid Punches.......... 55&10°% 


Tinners’ Hollow, P., * & W. Co..40% 
Tinners’ Solid, P., . & W. Co., # 
GOR. $1.44. .ccccccccccces 6sedenee 40&10% 


Padti—sarn Door, &c.— 

Sliding Door, Painted Iron, 
244, 2%¢ 

Sliding Door, Wrought Brass, 

1% in., 1b., 36¢ 
Cronk’s: 

Double ont Steel Rail..# ft. 2%¢ 

O._N, T. 2%¢ 


BAR. . scccscdvcesevocses 
Griffin's: 
xxx, #® 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 in., $2.25; 
1% x 3-16 in., $3.75. 
Hinged Hanger, # 100 ft,, 1 x 3-16 


eee een ereee % 


A. $3.50; 1% x 3-16.in., $4.00, 
Hinged pak, Py OOD Fei owns ccue $3.45 
O. N. 00 ft., i ‘i $3.12%; 

1% in.,” 5: be in., $4.00 
Standard, 1% in.......... 2 100 ft. $4.00 

Lawrence Bros. 
1 x 3-16 in,, # 100 ft., $7.50; 2. 

SS ha, FE. TBs icon cccviscosiene 
Trolley, No, SP Doser esncecngind 9 

McKinney's: 
Hinged Hanger Track, # ft., Be. 
5%, 
Be ee ii cc ihe s cate caniecs 55KTY, 
Myers’ Stayon Track.............- 60&5% 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 
Common, 1 x 3-16 in., S08; % x 


3-16, $3.25; 1% x 3-16, $3.50 
Special Hinged Hanger Rail. .60&10% 
Lag Screw Rail, 50% 


No, 

Gauge Trolley Track, we ft.. No, 31, 
9¢; No. 32, 14¢; No. 20¢. 
“RE ee er 60&10% 

wee, 61, $3.00; 62, $3.25: 63, $3.50; 64, 
$4.00; 45, $3.25; 46, _$5:50; 49, No. 1, 





$3.25: 49, No, 2, $3.50 
Rakes— 


NOTE.—Many goods are sold 
at net prices. 
American Fork & HoegCo.: 

Lawn, # doz., No, 24, $2.50; No. 
Tb. scihatGelwohadbontehs sbilandectant $2.25 

Cronk’s: 

Steel Garden: Champion, # doz., 
12-tooth, $3.75; 14-tooth, $4.00; 16- 
tooth, $4.25; Ideal. ® doz, 12- 
tooth, $3.00; 14-tooth, $3.30; 16- 


tooth, $3.60. 
12-tooth, $2.25; 14-tooth, 


Victor, 

oun City bas , h, 
een City Lawn 0z., t 
NG ile Raina nhavs cuinhccsonsees 

Anticlog Lawn. ® doz.. 

Malleable Garden......... : 

Ideal Steel Garden, # doz., 12 teeth. 

$16.00; 16, $18.00...... 80%, 





$15.00; 14, 
Kohler’s: 
Jumbo Lawn, 36-tooth....% doz. $5.00 
Lawn Queen, 20-tooth....#8 doz, $2.85 
Lawn Queen, 24-tooth....#@ doz. $3.00 
Paragon, 20-tooth.......... P doz. $2.65 
Paragon, 24-tooth.......... # doz. $2.75 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth....#% doz. $2.40 


Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, ® Anz 
$1.75@2.00 
Rasps, Horse— 
ISIED ib disne veda €ese6 ce npicbaeare’ 75% 
Heller Bros.”............. TORSATI&10&5 
Liveright Bros.’ Gold Medal. 79&10@75 * 
McCaffrey’s American Standard..... 
60K 1085. 
New Wicholson...........see0e 70&10@75° 
See also’ Files, 


seer 


Riddles, Hardware Grade 
16 in....ee..per doz. $2.50@$2.75 
TZ im.....0..per doz. $2.75@$3.00 
Oe Pree per doz.$3.00@$3.25 


Rings and Ringers— 
Bull Ringe 


$8 inch, 
Beet ie at $9.70 0.75 0.80 dow. 
Copper .....$1.10 1.25 1.65 doz. 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 

Hili’s Rings, per gro. boges, 
$4.60@$4.75; per doz. sawe 
49@ 45¢ 

Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron, = 
55 @65¢ 

Hill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron, 
doz 85 @95¢ 
Blair’s Rings. .per gro.$5.50@ $6.00 
Blair’s Ringers. .per doz.65@v0¢ 


Rivets— 


Copper Rivets and Burrs... .50% 
Tinners’ and Miscellaneous 
PB, fs seve OOM 80 @ 80610 % 


Bifurcated and Tubular— 
Assorted in Bowes. 

Bifurcated, per doz. bores, paste- 
board bores, 50 count, —; Tin 
bores, 100 count, —. 

Tubular, per doz, bores, 50 count, 

; 100 count, —. 


Rollers— 
Cronk’s Stay, No, 50...........se00«: $1.00 
Cronk’s Brinkerhoff No, 55, $0.60; 
No. 56, $0.75; No, 60........... $0.75 
Lare’s Stay........ bb cosvesecense scene 40% 


Richards’ Stay: 
Handy at and Reversible No, 53.75¢ 
oO. K, and Reversible No, 58,50¢ 
50% 


Lag Screw, Nos. 55 and 57........ 4 
Underwriters’. Nos, 59, 60.......... 50% 
Favorite, No. 54.........scsccces-. 60% 
Rope— 
Heats, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 
S Ran a eos -1b.84%4@8%e 
Sigal, 7-16 in. diam. and “targer: 
ee, rt ot ee b.6%@7 
Sisal, Hay.” Hide oo Rale , 
aa Medium and Coarse: 
MW tbat oo deo 1b.74@ 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium tan” 
Yarn: 
ge a Pee ee 1b .64%4,@614¢ 


Cone Rope: 

est, %-in. and larger. 16%4@ 18 
Medium, 4-in. and larger.15@ aie 
Common, \-in, and larger. .T%¢ 


In coils, ¢ advance. 
Jute Rope: 
ee. No. 1, \%-in. and up, 


Thread, No. 8 ai aid ‘int 
le ace ee cee se see eeecsece 5 
wi re Ror o~- 
Galwanized ..... x FTY%LN6% 
WERE Ni wasvacene seve s 552% % 


Ropes, Hammock— 
Covert Mfg. Co,: 


Tabs, TEX 3 RR onc eveseksskssst WY 
Rules 
Bowwo0d .....ccccescce COGS 
Ivory ... soocsnsnes SAeeb 
Chapin- -Stephens" Co,: 
, ee meeuetenyennel 60% 
DUMOUE < Sccnacvadcocddcceauh Ud ia 40% 
BAO | acs vdevkivedinnn d4cw oon e- 25@25&10% 
Miscellaneous y 
Stephens’ Combination 


Stationers’ 






Folding, ene 

Folding, Steel.. 
Lufkin’s Steel...... 
Lufkin’s Lumber, 
Unson Nut Co.: 
PRR 5 OE 10% 


60@60, 
eeeccons oe eee eee B5&10@35&10810% 


Sash Balances— 
See Balance. Sash. 
‘Sash Locks— xee Locks, Sash. 


Sesh Weiahts— 
See Weights, Sash. 
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‘Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 


Saw Frames— 
See Frames, Saw. 


Saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools— See Tools, Saw. 





Saws— 
Atkins’: 
CHPGUIAY cscccoscscccdpanededsgesess 45% 
Band ...cccccces 50@508:10% 
Butcher Saws........-++« bvcewssovees 50% 
Cross Cuts. ....0.....ccccee eneccevese 35% 
‘One-Man Cross Cut...........seee+ 40% 
Narrow Cross Cut........sessseeees 50% 
Hand, Rip and Panel.......... ass 
Box and Cor ass... . 407 






iter 
Altay, ay, Mill and Drag............. 
ood 8: : 6 408104 
Chapin-Stephens Co,: 
ening ows and Frames .30@30&10% 
Diamond Saw & Stamping Works: 











Sterling Kitchen Saws... .30&10&10% 
Disston’s: 

Circular, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth.50% 

Band, 2 to ¥, in. WIE. ..cccccccces 60%, 

Band, % to 1 -60% 

Crosscuts ........ 45% 

Narrow Crosscuts. -50% 

ulay, Mill and Drag 50% 

amed Woodsaws..... +025% 

Woodsaw Blades............ cvcccceet he 
Woodsaw Rods, es esheoces 15% 
Hand Saws, Nos, 12, 16; di00, 

> 3 SB ee errr 3% 
Hand Saws, Nos, 7, 107, 107%, 3, 1, 

» b Combination "30% ‘, 
Compass, Key Hole, &c.. £21259 
Butcher Saws and Blades..... 33130% 

-O, E. Jennings & Co,’s: 

Back Saws.......... Satie oecceces 165% 
Butcher Saws.......e.sessessees B&T%Y 
Compass and Key Hole _ Saws, 

' 33%&712% 
Framed Wood Gaws.... ove sone RTGS 
DEO MUD. . <i casseccecete 12% % 
Wood Saw Blades...... cece "337%? 

‘Millers Falls: 

Butcher Saws......... escedeseasc eens 

Star Saw Blades.......... eveee LS&10% 
Massachusetts Saw Works: 

Victor Kitchen Saws...... 40&10&50% 

Butcher Saws Blades........... 3@ @10% 


Peace & Richardson’ s Hand ieee 30% 
Simonds’ 
Circular BOWE. oi is cisdcisccecequeves 45% 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws. 30% 
One-Man Cross Cuts..........- 40&10° 
Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag Saws.45% 


GEE MUO 5.5 <iasccscseadddsaestited 50% 

Back Saws.........++. » -B@DBKT 9 7, 
PGS? BAB icccccncteccves 35@35&T4e %, 
BORE DAWES... oc ecacccescess 25@2&T Me”, 


Hand Saws, Bay State Brand.. 45% 
oom ass, Key Hole, &c. 25@ 5&7 % 






RG. eccdncsndibuavesiaee 40&715% 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemson Mfg, 
Co.’s Cross Cut Saws........ 0000 DOK 
Hack Saw Blades and 
Frames— 
Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A. 25% 
Disston’s: 
Concave Blades...... ae 
Keystone Blades.. 0008 e 
Hack ar WUGMADE, sax ccsasscedhare 30% 
Simonds, 2%; The Best, 35%; 
on ey besiases <3 advcctetas 4G, 
ennings ‘0.’8: 
Hack Saw Frames, Nos, 175, 180.... 
Hack 8S: Nos, 175, 180, Se 
ack Saws, Nos, lb , complete, 
> 40&7% %, 


Goodell’s Hack Saw_Blades....40&10% 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Frames. .35&5&107 
‘Griffin's Hack Saw Blades....35&5&10% 
Star Hack Saws and Blades....15&10% 
Sterling Hack Saw_ Blades. "3081085 % 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames. .30&10&10% 
Sterling powse Hack ae’, Ho, 








each, No, 1, $25.00; No, 2, $30.00 »+10% 
Victor Hack Saw Blades.. 4 
Victor Hack Saw Frame: ..40% 
‘Whitaker Mfg. Co,: 
National Hand Blades, Hand 
Frames, Power Blades.......++.40% 
Scroll— 
Barnes, No. P. Bb cisevecess esantecte 25% 
Barnes’ Scroll’ Saw Blades.......... 40% 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
without boring ati.chment, 618; 
with boring attachment, $20...... 20% 
— comp ete. Se 
, complete, an 00. . 
— ° 15&10% 
Soales— 
Union Platform, Plain.$2.10@2.20 
Union Platjorm, Stpd .$2.20@2.30 
Chatillon’s: 
Bureka ..cccccccccccccccccccccccccess 
WRVOTICO cvcccccccccccccce 
Grocers’ Trip Scales.... 
The Standard Portables.... oi 
The Standard R. R. and Wag- 
Scrapers— 
Boz, 1 £ Baadic..  «»Gna.& 10 
Bog, 2 Handle..... doz . $2.35@2.50 
Ship. . . Light, $2.00; Heavy 


$4.50 
Chapin- Ste hens Co., "Box. 30e50k10° 
Richards Mfg. Co., Foot.......+0++.60% 


Screws—Bench and Hand 
Bench, Iron, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ 


2.75; 1%, $3.00@3.23 : 1%, 
$3.50@3.75 
Bench, Wood..... - 20G@ 20 10%, 


Hand, Wood. . . 04 10@204 104.10 
Chapin- “Stephens Co,, Hand.......... % 
T0@70&10&2%2% 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rall— 
Lag, Cone Point.........80410% 
Coach, Gimlet. Point......8085 
Hand Roit nae 4 10@ 715%, 


Jack re ie 


Standard List’. " mann 


Millers Falls....... 
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a 





Machine— 
Cut Tread, }ren, Brase or 
Bronze: 
Flat Head or Round Head, 


50 50¢ 10% 
Fillister Head,......40@40£10% 
Rolled Thread, F. H. “or R. H., 
FOR acica wand octane ct5 i 156 10% 
F. H. or R. “H., * ‘Brass, Nos. . 
8 to lj.. 65410% 
Set and Cap- 
Set (Tron).........-&l0kTO% 
Set (Steel), net advance oor ee 
I7OR .ccee e 
8q. Had. Gap: 2221. ing 1k 
wars 


Hea. Hd. FOB o «ves 0+ ERTS 
Rd. Hd. Cap 
Fillister Ha ‘Cap: eevee e B0ETY 
Wood— 

List suiy 23, 1908. 

Flat Head, Iron.. 
Round Head, Tron... ore. 
Flat Head, Brass. ... .80&5@. 
Round Head, Brass. .%7%4&5 ° 
Flat Head, Bronze... .75¢5@. 


87445@. 


Round Head, Bronze. Wigs: 
Drive Borews.. 10+ 8% 


Scroll Saws— 
See Saws, Scroll, 


Scythes— er doz. 
Plain Grass, Cutting Bdge “Pol. 

ished .... - $6.25 $6.50 
Clipper, Bronzed Web. $6.50@$6.75 
Bolid Steel, Web and Backs Pol- 


TWLILILILTLTL 


4shed .. ..ceeceees -8700G87.25 
Bush, Weed and _ Bramble, 
OED s. cncesee’ $6.50 @ $6.75 


Grain, Painted, Cutting Edge 
Polished . - $8.25@ $8.50 
Clipper Grain, . 


eeeeeeee 


Bronze Web, 
0@ 


Seeders, Raisin— 
Se GIGR « cass cve nc cquasdutiess vite 

Sets— Awl and Tool— 

Ae Handles, Nos, 1, $12; 


$12.. 
Miliees ‘palts Adi. 
1, $12; No, 4, $12; 
Garden Tool auno-s 
American Fork & Hoe Co,: 
Rake, Shovel and Hoe, # doz, sets, 
No 3 P F 


Sets, Nail— 
Octagon ....+++..gro. $3.50@8. %5 
Buck Bros. ..c..scccoese 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Co. 


, Foot Handies, ‘No. 
$18. .20&10% 











PORTO S 0 sccdccscccesodae . $9. 
Snell’s Corrugated Guy P PSécced 40&10% 
Snell’s Knurled, Di ceaaeed 40&10% 
Victor Kuurled, oe Pt....8 gro. $7.50 
Rivet— 
Regular liat.........-75@U5£10% 
Saw— 
Atkin’s: 
CEILETION ceccocccccescoccccccccccess OO 
MITE Sonccnccdcdcceceedconsonas 4 % 
Disston’s Star, Monarch and Tri- | 
Mortis’ DAs Binet T 
Nos. . and 4, Cross pene oe 60 
fo. § io Mill... nanae eocecccocoes Sisco = 
ia a ceeeeee eeeeeeee 
1 Old ‘Style. $1 
Bech sensiieesenesease 
Giant Royal Cross Cul 
Royal, Hand....... e 
Taintor oo eS doz. $6.75 
havin “fs 2 
Fox Shari Sets, Lédecccenee 


% don, net, $24:00 
Smith & Hemenway Co.,’s....++++0+-75 
Sharpeners, Knife— 


Pike Mfg. 
Fast << “Pocket Knife Hones, 


Beer eeneesseeeeesese 


Natural” 

Hones, # d 

Quick “Cut ing 
Knife Hones, # doz.... ‘S50 
Quick Edge Pocket Knife 

Hones, @ doz...... occeccees 
Skate— 
Smith & Hemenway Co., Eureka. .50% 


Shaves, Spoke— 
THOM cocccccccccceces cOOW. S198 
Wo eaeeeeveeeeeeeneeee $2 
Bailey’s (Staniey R, & L, Co.)..... as 
Chapin-Stephens -30@30&10 





Goodell’ 8, R di ooesee 5&0 
Shears— 

Cast Iron.. 7 8 9m, 
Best ...$16.00 18.00 20.00 gro, 
Good ...$13.00 15.00 17.00 gro, 
Checp .. $5.00 6.00 %.00 gro, 

Straight Trimmers, éc.: 

Best uality Jap.....T08W&S 
none Bho’, Nickel... .60€1045 
hears. «eee +40GW0E10 

40@40&5 


i wee Shears.....ccceces+ 

Columbian Cutlery Co,: 
Sheep, 1900 list. 
GEASS -ccccccecsee 
Horse or Mule............ 

W. H, Compton Shear Co. 
Japan Handles, Nickel Blades 

60K 10&S 

Full Nickel..... Tpvesgedces womneney. | 

Heinisch’s i} 

National Cutlery Co.’s Nickel Bistea.” 
60&10%; Japan pendies.. oeeee eT 0&10% 

J. Wiss & Sons Co. 


30&10&5% 
“$0& 105 







++ -60&10% 
a 






Tinners? Snivs- 
Bteel ETE > 3200 e~ 
Steel Latd Blades.........50810 


10%, 
Acme Cast Snips..........-+--40@45&5 


Wank, Compton Shicat” Os, Forged 


$8.50@$8. 
25@30 
3% 
$7.25 
w50Y 
® gro. $9.00 
IO 
40 
0° 
30 
; % 
ae 
.59 
75% 
$1. 
‘50 
.00 


959 








Foseed  Siteaiilion, Steel Blades, ae, 


Heinisch’s Snips.........csesecceseees 108 
‘a & Guitin Mfg. Co.’ . 6% to % 


A4&TY 
National peters Co,’s Forged ‘Btecl 60 ny 


NE CIR iirc vcenctcccccescceeeess 
P,, 6. & W. ""Tocand Handles, ssi” 
Wee te Wianacseacs néaceecces oevecces W0% 
J. Wiss & Sons Co.: 

Wiss Forged Steel.......... seeeeedd%y 


Pruning Shears— 


W. H, Compton S%ear Co,, Dropped 
Forged Steel......ssscccccsscceceees 35% 
Cronk’s Hand Shears.........-.+++ 33% fo 
Cronk’s Wood Handle Shears... .3343% 
Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 
and Saw, * doz, $18.00........... 25% 
on) "Pruning. Hook only, gz 
doz., sta cotcean cdeecesovcccevecdeye 
a. he —_ Mfg, Co,: 

Pruning Shears, all grades........ 40% 
.. S. & W. Co: veseececeeeOQelO% 
Columbian Cutlery “Co. : 

Hedge, Wilcut Brand..... eevee 60&10% 


Lawn and Border, Wilcut Brand, 
6&1 


Gerding, -.. 


Sliding Shutter— 
we» eo oe evceccocscsceceascoo sie 


Yat..cccecccees 





soececcceeeoeeld, 


Shells—-Shells, Empty— 


Des Shells, Empty: 
Climax, 10 and 12 gauge 


Club, 
ee Shells, Empty: 
w Rapid, 10, 12, is and 20 we 16% 


Ciimaz, 10 and 12 gauge 


edeseee 


Rival, 545% ; First Quality, % 
‘ee 0&5 % 


; Acme and 


Magic, w 12, 16 and 2 gauge; 
Ideal, A> - and 20 gauge; , 
n ~? “an enues, 
Rival a se heenennbacg imeiashede 
New Climax, Defiance. 10, 12, 14, 
16 and 2 ‘gauge; Climax, 14, 
GME DD. GONZO. ccvessccsccccccdecceecs 20 
Challenge. * Monarch, 10, 12, “16 and 


20 gauge; League, Union, M4, 16 
and 20 gauge; Repeater Grade..20% 

Shells, Loaded— 

Loaded with Black Powder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
medium grade........ 4045 % 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
. s.r _iod10616% 
Uses Metallic Cartridge Co, 

w Club, Black Powders......... 
Nitro Club, Smokeless Powders, ious? 
Arrow, Smokeless Powders,40&10&10°% 

Winchester: 
Smokeless Repeater Grade...... &5% 


Smokeless Leader Grade.. epee: 
Wee POWER... <ccckssdccccsccsccceud 
Shingles, Metal— Per a 
Edwards Mfg. Co.; 
Painted. Galv. 
14 x 20.... - $4.35 $6.00 
10x l1.. 6.25 





7 x 10.. 6.50 


Wheeling Corrugating Co.: 

Dixie, 14 x . $4.05 $5.05 
Dixie, 10 x if cae 4,25 5.45 
Dixie, 7 x 10 in.... 5,25 6.70 


Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 
F.0.b, Pittaburgh: 

POR eee ccedecee OP beo.65. 

Steel ...seeereee POY keg. me 
Burden’s, all BIZEB. occcccccee BP keg $3. 


Shot— 
25-1b. bag. 
Bren, op 00'B. cccaccecesacte 






Drop, B and larger......++ 1.95 
BUck .cccccececes eco 1.8% 
Chilled .cccccccccee coe 1.98 


DUN etca>ecedsaananan’ tae 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List.. 10 
hies Stamping Co. HATH HE le 

Snow Shovels— 
Long Handle........$2.50@$2.75 
Wood and Mall, D Handle 
$2.65 @ $2.90 

Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation, gro. ... .$9.50 
Hunter’s Genuine, per gro. .$12.00 

Sifters, Ash— 
Acme Ball Bearing’ Sales Co,, Acme 

Automatic Ash Sifter, each, $3.25; 

BD QOS. coccccecccccccccccoccee 00 
Sieves, Seamless Metallic 


dozen.—, 
Mesh ...... U 16 1 20 
Iron Wire... .81.05 1.06 1.10 1.20 


Tinned Wire..$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.30 
Gloves, Wooden Rim— 


Nested, 10, 11 -~ 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested... . doz. $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.0001.05 


Mesh 2, Nested... .doz. $1.80G1.40 


Sinks. Cast !ron— 
Painted, Standard list: 

12 @ 12 to 22 @ %6 ese 

20 @ 24 to 24 @ 50 in..... 

25 @ 60 to 25 @ 120 in. Cig 
Barwe WH Web isvcccsccccscocesscces 
NOTE.— eee 
tn lists by jobbers. ty 

Skeins, Wagon— 
Cast Tron....eee+++-VAMELIO 
BOOS cacctaccccececce BEM 


Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 


0 PFe é 6 eb.06 es 50@50£ 10%, 
Eureka, Unexcelled Notaless. . 
6047 tens. 


Victor A, Noiseless .6044 tens £5% 


Slaw Cutters—See Cutters. 
Snaps, Harness— 
German ........2.---0GWE0Y 


Covert Mfg. 
Derby, 25%; OF inkee, 30&2%; Yankee 


Roller, 30&2%. 
High Grade, 40%; Trojan.. 407, 
Jockey ... 39 


Snaths— 

Grass Scythe.........50@50&5% 
Snips, Tinners—See Shears. 
Spoons and Forks— 





Silver Plated— 
Gees Quality, eerer 506 10@60E5% 
See eneakeb 4 6060 10% 

eee ne Silver Co 
1847 Hogers Wa 55 0tkhaeis cesune 40&10% 
Bro., William ‘Rogers. 

Bere SR -50&10% 
Anchor Rogers Brand...........-- 60% 
Wm. Hogers & Son............ 60.10% 

Miscellaneous 


German Silver....... .60@6045% 
Tinned Ircn— 

CAB wecceeseeee per gro. 50@55¢ 

Tables Eo pos POP Bre. - $0.90G@ $1.00 


Atlas Mfg. 
"$0, 591,00 


Tea Spoons, # gro..... 





Table Spoons, # gro.... 

Serings— Door— 
Bardsley’s 8 and Check.......40% 
Ghicago {Goal ntacddusseccccacecse 40&10% 
Pe n and Gate.......0.---10% 
Reliance (Coeil)......cseccsseeseess 40&10% 
Star ( ikaisoehniien cbecbebpacesed 52 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 in..........8 doz, $1.00 


Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 

1% in. and Wider: Per 100 lb. 
BIACK wevccceseees 8h. 75G$5.00 
Half Bright........84.75@$5.00 
BHIGRS ccccnenseces 50 
Painted Seat Springs: 

1% @ 2 @ 26....per pair. 45@4i¢ 
14 © 8 @ 28....per pair. 68@71¢ 


Sprinklers, Lawn— 





Agpeieen Tomar & Mfg. Co, 
am, S 65%; Japanese, 10% 5 f Sik» 
Boterprag © No. 1, “@ doz, $12; Nor 
2, $15; No, 3, Se a eeeaahs 
Squares— 


Nickel plated. . 
Steel and Iron, 
Rosewood Hdl. 
T- vere ele 


Liat Jan. 5, 1900, 


80@— fo 
shi Square and 
a 
meres and 
2 10610% 
erg Pays 
sone and Bevel... eooee SZ 


Squeezers, Lemon 
Weed, Porcelain Lined: 
COP wocecccececee G02. $1.00 
Good Grade. .........d0z. $1.25 
Tinned Iron.......doz. ‘$0. 75@1.00 
Iron, Porcelain Lined. . doz. $1.76 


Peete reeeeeee 


WORE, Pi Ricncdescsdccencsccae oe +$9,00 
Staples— 

Barbed Blind...... .85&5@854 

Electricians’ ......80é 104100882 


| Fence Staples, Polished, ‘ 
Galvanized Da atkins aa aa 
Poultry Netting Stapies. on ses 


per 1b. 84@34¢ 

Steels, Butchers’— 
Dick’: B sccccecceccccsdeccccscccccccccces 30% 
Foster Pabebdgdiitaddiagedcnesess 30% 


Stocks and ee ee 


Blacksmiths’ ....... 3 
— Rev’ble Ratehet ie soak. -) 







Plate 
Seistadaiccst aves 
Reece’s New Screw Plate..... 


Stoners, ne 
BGer EER vei cecccccccesccccece ++ -25@30 
Stones, Axe— “ 


Pike Mfg. Co,, Axe Stones 
WEEN, NedNadatieuscetecetacscachncs 33%4% 
Glass Cutters’ Stones— 

Pike Mfg. Co., Glass Cutters’ Stones 
and Supplies..... eee receecccceesece 40% 


Stones, Oil, &c.— 
Pike Mfg, Co., 1907 list: # 
Arkansas St. No. 1 1, 3 to 5% in.$2, 
Arkansas St. No. wh i to 8 in, 
Arkansas Slips No, 1......... $4.1 
Lily White aR Vis tin 
Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in.. 
Washita St., Extra, 4 to 8 in.. 
Washita St.; No. 1, 4to8in..4 
Washita St. No. 2, 4to8in.. 
Lily White ‘Slips 
Rosy Red Slips........ te 
Washita Slips, cies’ P 
Washita Slips, a : ceeeeeesne 70¢ 
Washita Slips, No bp ieatitnhent cee $ 
India Oil Stones Yestise list). . .33%4 
Quickcut Emery ond Corundum Oil” 
Stone, Donble % 
Quickcut 
Stone, Double 
ickeut Emery Rubbing Bricks. .40% 


33% % 





and ‘Gorandiim ‘Axe’ 
33% % 


indostan No. 1, R’g’lar.# Dh 8¢ 

Hindostan No, 1, Small..# f 10¢ 
ete Oil Stones, Extra, 5 to i] 
© Bree cecccccsscccceseene ib 80¢ + 
Creek Stones, 4 to in.¢ 3 

eer Creek Slips..... eveeeees AOE 

Band BRONS, . cccccccccccccccoce . 6¢ 


i 








Scythe — 
Pike Mfg. Co., 1907 1 

Biack Diamond §, 8. St: $12. 
Lamoille 8. S......... gro, $11. 
White Mountain 8. 8.@ gro. 
Green Mountain 8. S.# gro. 


Extra Indian Pond 8.8. > 

No. 1 Indian Pond8.8. gro. 

No, 2 Indian Pond 8.8.# gro. $5 ~ 

Leader Red _ End 8. 8. ee gro. $5 + 
# gro. $ 3 2 


quick Cut Emery.. 
ure Corundum.,......  ) gro. $ 

ee a a 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat. $8.80 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat.$11.00 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat.$13.20 a 
Balance of 1907 list 33%%. ns 
Lectro (Artificial), @ gro., $12.00.33% 


Boeeccorese 





7} 
3 | 
3 | 
i 


$12.00 ..ccrcecsrccccscccvccsseoses 334% % 
ee 


Victor Bottle Stoppers...... # gro. $9.00 

Stops— Bench— 

ill Falls........--cccccceseses 15&10% 
riil's, e doz., No. 1, $10.00....50% 
Morrill’s, No. 2, WEE UO sa cossessessne 50°; 

Door— : 
Chapin-Stephens Co.........- 50@50&10% 
Plane— = 
Chapin-Stevens Co.. inkceodeeeale 

Straps— Box— 

Acme Embossed, case lots. -20&10&10% 
Cary’s Universal, case lots...20é10é10%, 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points. .doz.5s¢ 
All Steel Socket. . ane. act a 

ac am- 
ee ee 8 on. BR. 


Stuffers, Sausage— 


Mfg. Co., Stuffers and 
SS * obaupsealbe tan @B&742% 


National Speciady > an. i. 






National Sweeper C 
=e Queen, Nickeled....... $27.00 


Martha Washington, Nickeled.. 25.00 
, Japanned...........-.++ 20.00 
Perpetual, Japanned............-+ 18.00 
Streator Metal ‘Stamping Co, : 
Model E, Sanitaire............. + -$25.00 
SURGING. 5. conanhelipwabieanb h¥odun 15.00 


Streator Majestic, .Nickeled..... 24.00 
Streator Conqueror, Japanned.. 22.00 


—Leading Manufacturers give 


NOTE. 
the following rebates from list prices: 50c 
pay on eaten from lots: $1 per 


a&c. 







American Carpet Tacks. 
American Cut Tacks. .9062: 
Swedes’ Cut Tacks... .90 
Swedes’ Upholsterers’ . 9048: 
Gimp Tacks........++ 5 
Tages TWaoke... 200 90435 
Trimmers’ Tacks..... 904. 4 
Looking Glass Tacks... ..63@—7% 
Bill Posters’ and Railroa id Tacke, 
9d 50a—% 
Hungarian Nails........ 9 
Finishing Nails......... 70a— 
Trunk and Clout Nails.%545@—% 


NOTE.— The above prices are for 
Siraght Weights, 


Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed eo 


9046 tens@—% 
Se also Nails, Wire. 


Tanks, Oil and Gasoline— 
Wilson & Friend Co.: 


G Gasoline Oil 
ag “$2.75 $3.00 
60 . $4.00 
110 $5.00 $5.75 


Tapes, Measuring— 


American Asses’ Skin... .50@— 
Patent Leather........ 25@3045 
Baek. . onvshsbGecs ck se 331 £5 7 
Chesterman’s . . -25@ 2545 7, 
Keuffel & Esser Co.: i 
Favorite, Ass Skin......... 49&10@50% 
Favorite, Duck and Leather.......... 
oe MAIER 10°, 


Metallic and Steel, lower list, 3@ 
354&5%; Pocket, 35@35&5%. 


Lufkins: M 
Asses’ Skin.........cecceseees 40&10@50°, 
Meta he .c0s00gessnsceseneesas 30@ 305° 
Patent Bend, Leather. ..235&5@25£10% 
BOGUS: cosnnctnnpssaccsnvenned 40@40&5% 
ee aa 33°4@35 % 

Wiebusch & Hil 
Chesterman’s Metallic, No. ML, ° 

GM, cncccpocncarnse coscepnteenanbess % 
Chesterman’* s Steel, No. 1038L 


CEE, ccccccccccccceccccccecocepeccess 35% 


Teeth, Harrow— 

Steel Harrow Teeth. plain or 
headed, ™-inch and laraer 
per 100 1D.........$255@$2.80 


Thermometers— 

Tin Case, Cabinet, Flanae. 
OI as «ss Ke nidomite 30@ 35% 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 

ee | RS 82144 10 


Monitor, Crose Head, &c.%0&24% 


Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, éc. 


a NT PS IS TSE ee eee _ _ — 


THE IRON 





Tinware— 
Stamped, sagenned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 
Tire Benders, Upsetters,dc. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 


Tools—Coopers’— 


ee Te OS ee ee 20@20&5°, 
Haying— 
ee ek 8) ee ey 50% 
Ice Tools— 
Gifford-Wo0d Co,,.......-seseeeeeeees 15% 
Miniature— : 
Smith & Hemenway Co.'s, David- 
son, # doz,, Nickel Plated, $1.50; 
FONE PIMGRG ae 06. ccasvccccccccccccces $2.00 
Saw— 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools....35&5° 
Simond’s Improved..............+++ 3344 % 
OGG VEOORE... os ccsene sdtecsssss 30% 
Ship— 
Ri es Eien cioubcesceess spanner 3% 
Torches— 
Hammers, Engine, # doz.......... $4.50 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps—Fly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz., 
$1.15@$1.25; gro.... .$11.50@12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz., $1.25@1.40; gro.$13.00@13.50 


Game— 

Imitation Oneida........ 75@10% 
POND cevdscncnsdgoscctoccsocess Suded 4 
Hawley & Norton................. 65&10% 
WEEE | Kss0sscencndsanesdbs cones 75@75&10 % 
Oneida Community Jump 70&5%, 
NE PINE » vcdanvcnnbeecenseves 2. 60% 
TD FUND. coceccpenchiocoenesbecssunncnd 607% 





BOUND  wdaib' 6esuactiechsasnnads® 


Mouse and Rat— 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes, 
12¢ 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire, 

doz. 85@90¢ 

Marty French Bt 208 Mouse Traps 

(Genuine), 

Grete lots. Small lots, 


ee OD an $11.50 $14.50 
Ph “hc ak seine ‘ 50 
No, 3%, Rat........ 70 $5.25 
o, 5, Mouse...... $2.25 $3.00 
Animal Trap Co,: 
Out o’ Sight, Mouse, ® doz...... $0.60 
Out o’ Sight, Rat, ® doz........ 1.20 
Easy Set, Mouse, @ doz.......... .33 
Easy Set, Rat, c') omy iuisies te bbe 


oe” 


See eee mene ee eneeeeererencees 





Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing.. --% 
Disston Plastering 20%, 
Disston “‘ Standard Brand ”’ 

ee “DOU ov Sedcdcciat sects caso<s 30% 





Kohler’s Steel pots Trowels, # gro., 
5 in., $4.80; 6 in,, $6.00. 
Never-Break. Spon Steel Garden 
Trowels, in bu net # gro. $5.50 
In 1 doz, boxes........ # gro. 1-00 
Woodrough & McPariin, Plastering.25 


Trucks, Warehouse, &c.— 
B. & L. Block Co.: 






New York Pattern............. 50&10% 
Western Pattern...............- 60410 %, 
Handy Trucks... --.-@ doz. $16.00 
Grocery ........+. ..B doz $15,090 
McKinney Trucks. ch, net $10.00 
Model Stove Trucks........ # doz $18.50 


Tubs, Wash— 
M’f’gr : list, eae - ree. 
0. 0 
sae . $67 $79 01 s10s £714 
ov 


Twine, Miscellaneous— 


Flaz Twine: 
No. 9, % and \%-1b. Balls .21@e28¢ 
No. 12, is and \%-lb. Balls .19@2i¢ 
No. 18, 4 and \%-lb. Balls . 16@ 18¢ 
No. 24, %& and \& -lb. Balis. 
Lw@ 1ITe¢ 
No. 36, 4 and 1-1b. Balls. 15@Ii¢ 


Chaik Line, Cotton lg-Ib. 
SC i-c«...canbe meee 24 @29¢ 

Cotton Mops, , 9, 12 and 15 ib. 
eee -84%@ 19¢ 


Cotton Wrapping, 5 ‘Balle to ib.. 
according to quality. .19%@ 19¢ 
American See Hemp, ?. ane 


UD. Mable... 2.2.02. 1940+ 
dmerican '3- Ply Hemp, 1-lb 
ee are e 181% @ 16¢ 


India, ¢-Ply Hemp, 1°-lb. Balls, 
Balis (Spring Twine).. Hae 
India 8-Ply Hemp, 1-Ib. Balls 


ri! 6@ 
India °-Ply Hemp, 14-Ib. Balls, ” 
TARE 

3 and 5-Ply Jute, 11-Ib. 
os ee 8 nh oe ata Oa 9@11¢ 


14-Ib. Bla.47¢ 
No. 265 Mattress. y% and % Id. 
Balls, according “to queey 


Wool, $ to 6 ply.. 


ine | | 


eto 87 60 @ 60£10% 
_Parallel— 

Athol Machine Co.: 
Simpson’s Adjustable.............. 40% 
EE Si cncnpntinainavenstbkcens cl 40% 
CN so oe re BY, 

Columbian Hdw, Co., 045% : 
MD SanncccsacVabbib tain ccclied cochsl 65% 


Fisher & Norris Donble Screw. net, 
earch Nos. 2 $10.59: 3 $16.00: 4, 
$20.50; 5, $27.00: 6, $32.00. 


AGE 


Fulton Mach, & Vise Co.: 
r.. & 








> R, Double Swivel Ma- 
GEE ssnntnwarn ebasssscentpenell 40% 
Star, Solid Jaw, Machinists’..... 40% 
Hollands’ : 
Machinists’ 40@10&5% 
Keystone .... 65k5@70% 
Lewis Tool Co, 
MEAD DOW cccscccccsecscetcbis 30%, 
Monarch, 50%; Solid Jaw........ uy 
Massey Vise Co.: 
STS tis cen akbadl éccnmaeth<ien 40% 
ee SO ae 15% 
Perfect, 15%; Lightning Grip...... 15% 
SRR a eae ¥% 


Millers Falls Oval Slide Pattern.60&10°, 
Parker's; 


Victor, @25*.; Regulars... .20@25% 

III vine comin atixitaiaty y lalaaed 40@ 15% 

Combination Pipe............... 55@ 60 
PUT dibss. hes cubdeoeelck eh sadgie 20@25°. 
 , RE 3% 
evn xb Ie Seg ES 33% % 
SLEPMONG «veo cscnvescescedhoccsecsoes 33% % 


‘ Saw _Filers 
Disston’s D 3 Clamp and Guide, ¥. 
doz., $24.00, 30°; Clamps.......... A 
Perfection Saw Clamps, @ doz.. "ee 50 
BUR sam oc nstpnamucbaledunsageeseeed 60°; 


Wood Workers— 
rtm Mach, & Vise Co.: 
& Double Swivel Coach- 
MOIS . 0 concvcudtsdgdtiosbecotbbasesd 40%, 
Star Solid Jaw Woodworkers’....60% 
Massey Vise Co.: 
Lightning Grip, 15%; Perfect....15% 
Wyman & Gordon’s Quick Action, 6 
in., $6.00; 9 in., $7.00; 14 in., $8.00, 


Miscellaneous— 
Fulton Machine & Vise Co,, Com- 
NS ITI ches keine dchesecenagac’ 70% 
Holland’s Combination Pipe. .60@60&5%, 
Massey's — Action Pipe........ 40% 
Parker’s Combination Pipe: 


87 Series, 60%; 187 Series, 60&5%; No, 
870, 40%. 


Rock Island Pipe.............0+ oro 


| Wo Price per M. 


Ss EE OD. wc ccccccccnd 60¢ 
B. Beg DB GOB DD. 65:00 0000 70¢ pe 
Se are re 
nc Minh Memb ehe.<9:6% oe des 80¢( “ 
i ae Ree $1.00{ & 
P. E., 9 and 10 . 1.25| Q 
P, Be Recs «ie Sein oem a's 1.50 
P. Vise sUsiescs oad de 1.50 


Ely’ s ’B. RB. Aland ght $1.70@ 1.75 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20... .$3.00@3.25 
Were, Meliow— 


Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 


SMNIOE. 5a ck ae se cee 45£10% 
Dv om <p alwis & 9's. (oie 5045 7, 
Plain or Unground........ 60 


Country Hollow es be 100 
lbs 2.75@$3.00 


White Enameled W soit 


Maslin Kettles......... 65£10% 
Covered Wares: 
Tinned and Turned..... 35410% 
NE iia sa ome ue 45&10% 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware........ 33% % 
DGMMEN, ccudaincsccuvddiescaapcanee eno 
RGR CNS” SPO coveswecstbonsee 


Lava and Volcanic, Enameled. “408109 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea pare: 
BOGR. Seacas 7 8 9 
Beek ...-+ iss 50¢ 65¢ 65¢ 


Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery Stamping Co. 





Never-Break Spiders and Grid- 
OI ail aint cella mained 65&10% 
sic Kettles, Scotch 
BOT, EU Mincocccovctntes ceesaned % 
Steel Stew Pans, etc., 
PORNNOE  -  nnxsnwsheevoonse cn sesseex 5u% 
Cleveland Stamping & Tool Co.: 
— Steel Spiders and Grid- 


dle 
Solid Steel Kettles.............. 6045 %, 
Warmers, Foot— 





Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone....40@40&10% 
Washboards— 
No, # doz. 
800—Brass King, Single Surface, 
Ce De iakn hoteviinns -ickvestentie $2.80 
862—White Hen Spiral 
PE cncisslabanovesnashoustobetiagy 
964—Royal Blue Enamel, n 
face, Ventilated Back............ $3.35 
172—Our Best, Single Zinc, Soap 
SOD ebadabiwats s06visscnccssceued $3.35 


722—Soap Saver, 
100— Northern Queen, Single Zinc. 
Perforated, Open Back........... $3.00 
134—Universal, Single Zinc, Extra 
Family Size. Ventilated Back. ...$2.80 
760—Banner Globe, Single Zinc, Ven- 
figet DNGEE, .cdsdicetaipeplonsensh oud $2.25 


Single Zinc, Iron 


—Peerless, Double Zinc, Spring 
cee hulk ban odelalnnad nite one ail 7 

Red Cross, Double Zinc, Swing 
UN. s 0h t canta chicaksenchichenta 
17—North Star, Solid Zinc, Swing | 
ED *'. co cccenacctasencscseshelad 6) 


797—Jewel, Sinele Zine. Pail Size.$1.2 
St. Louis Washboard Co. 


Ren Hur, Brass, Open Back...... $2.50 

Brass Key, Open Back............ $2.75 

Washers—Leather,Axle— 
DORE > ekne ek pce cana wER 9090.10 
Pe °é5'S eho 0 ua -. - -9G9E5%, 
Cott: % 1 "™% inch. 


m 
9¢ 10¢ 11¢ 1h¢ per bor. 
tron or Steel— 
Rize holt.... 5-16 &%% HY MK 
Washers. . . .$5.90 5.00 2.70 2.50 2.30 
The above prices are based on 
$6.50 off list. 


March 18, 1909 


In lots lees than one key add 


%¢ per Ib.; 5-Ib. bores add 44¢ 
to list. 
Avery Stamping Co,: 

Standard, in 200 tT kegs, $6.00 8 


100 T. disct. : 
10¢ net # 100 ft; in 5 or 10 ® 
boxes, add 50¢ net # 100 w; 
e i,” boxes, add $1.00 net # 


Cast Washers— 
Over \4-inch, barrel lots. 


per 1b. 1,@1%¢ 


Wedges— 
a Pe se 1b., 244 @2%¢ 
Weights—Hitching-- 
Gover BR, Gis cccsvevecesccc snes 30&2% 
Sash— 
POP Wet WBResccict $19.59 @$21.00 
Wheels, Corundum and 
Emery— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Corundum, 65%; 
DET wiv iecesdnsvapensevpeice censace 75% 
We 
8-in., $2.00; 10-in., ~ $2.30; 12-in., 


$3.00; 1L)-in., $4.45. 
Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed: 


© OO Pisteeec tse deve W2WENETILY 

SO BO Tico soccaseas 724k 10€10 

ee oo ee WEMEMWEBLYY 

SRAM, ces cna acon TIM E71b % 
Galvanized: 

OS, See oe - 18%GE10% 

BO GS Bbivecieceteet’ 72 oc 1045 % 

ae OD Bictian kes use 72k 10E5 7% 

WP 286 OL. ss caves chee 724% 

> On B8.n 0 cn0 idee 2 

SUE Is nancceacwat 65610610 % 
Coppered: 

$2019.66 cases ss + 6ieI0EIO% 

10 to Wj.. eseeee s va 

BP G0 BBs vcce eee + G5ILIWE1VEIOZ 

TOUS BE. ccoccccccas TOkSEZ 

27 to 36.. Saal 
Tinned: 

6 to 18.. cence s 6%E10E10% 
PGR 4 usb ses0 -15%¢ 1b., base 
CNS ao bins 0 4s -15%4¢ 1b., base 
COs WeOCe WE. cvs canvas 50% 


Spooled Wire— 
Annealed and Tinned .75 @7?5é10 
Brass and Copper... .70@v?0é10 
Retailers’ Assortments, per bor, 

$1.90 @ $2.10 
Wire Clothes Line, See Lines. 
Wire Picture Cord, see Cord, 
Bright Wire Veete— 
Steel Wire Goods........ 
Brass Wire Goods.......$§ sate’ 
Brass Cup and Shoulder itooks,. 


Wire Cloth and sueehinen- 
Galvanized Poultry Netting, 


80410 @ 804 1045 % 
Screen Cloth, 12 Mesh, Per 100 
sq. ft.; Painted, $1.35; Gal- 


—-~ $1.95; 14 "Mesh, Bronze 
Standard Galv. Hardware Grade: 


100 ft. rolls, 24 to 48 in. wide, 
Per 100 sq. ft. 
Nos, 2, 24% and 3 Mesh... .$2.75 
Nos, 5 and 5 Mesh....... $3.00 
+O CEO n we seeks ones $3.25 
Nos. 7 and 8 Mesh. $3.75 


Wire, Barb—see rr siaoe ‘atone 

Wrenches— 
Agricultural ....80&410@8041065 
Alligator or Crocodile.70€10@75 
Baxter Pattern S Wrenches, 

70k5 @ 70410 

Drop Forged 8....... 55 @ 4545 
I 600k const atah'skshicntunoetinn UN 
Alligator ae. 70%; Bull Dog. 10% 


Bemis & Call's 
Adjustable S, 40&5%; Adjustable S 
Pipe, 40&5%; Briggs Pattern, 40%; 


Combination Bright, 50%. 


Steel Handle Nut.............. 50&5% 

Combination Black.............. 

Merrick Pattern.................. 0&5 % 
GRRE icc tence Hic daceavcethscead 40%, 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hal.. 40 1U&5&5 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hadl...40&10&5&5% 


Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&5&5% 

Coes’ Genuine Hammer Handle....... 
408 10&5&5% 

- ADK 10E 108585 7 


Coes’ ‘* Mechanics’ ” 
Donohue’s Engineer... 





Less than case lots.... 50% 

W. & B. Railroad Special: 
SHED 2 OUR 6 oc cccczescdevecc meee 50% 
than case lots.......... 40& 1085 % 


Solid Handles, P., 8. & W. wet 
wan CASES. ..- 202022 eeereeeeee 10&5 
x Ee 50 
Uwanta Wrench Co.: % 
Uwanta Special, Iron Handle.. 
1081085" 
a 50% 
Vulean and Agrippa Chain.......! ~ 
Whitaker Machirists’............. 50&10°% 
Wizard Adjustable Ratchet..,...... 50% 


Frui — 
Bot. ) Forbes, Jor ® gro 
OP EG cacecnbasenstessqet 30°90 
Weought Srnde-— 
rr Hooks, list March 
Wate a 


ae (Cask lots at mill.) 


Sheet..........per 100 Ib., $6.7 


! 
For the Table of “ Current Metal Prices” see the First Issue of Every Month 








os 


